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Gov't, Opposition |’ 


Parties Accept 


New Kiyose Plan 


The expected showdown betweén the Govern- 
ment and Opposition parties over new Japan-U.5. 
Security Treaty was averted yesterday for the time 
being as the Liberal-Democratic Party made a eonces- 


Opposition 
Drums Up Aid 
Against Pact 


Sunday was no holiday for) 
political minded Tokyoites and 
political groups opposing the 
new Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. 

Faced with imminent Diet 
ratification of the treaty the Op- | 
position Socialist Party is going 
all out to enlist public support 
of its stand against the defense 
arrangement, which it claims 
will lead, Japan into war. 

Yesterday, the party charter- 
ed a plane to air drop 500,000 
bills urging the public to 
“March to™the Diet to stop the 
ratification of the treaty.” 

Responding to the call, a. 
stream of people of all classes | 
poured into the Diet Building) 
to make respresentations against | 
the treaty. Some 3,000 of them | 
were counted by early afternoo 
and the court was expected)to. 
total 5,000 by the end of the | 
day. They included drum-beat- 
ing Buddhist priests, as well as 
students and workers. Some of 
them came from as far as Gum- 
ma Prefecture. 

Meanwhile, the “Group to 
Criticize the Security Treaty” 
posted its members at the busy 
railroad terminals of Shibuya, 
Shinjuku, Ikekuburo, Yuraku- 
cho, Shimbashi and Ueno, to 
pass out handbills, urging the 
populace to join their fight 
against the treaty. 

Standing nearby at the rail- 
way stations were Socialist 
Party members who passed out 
100,000 copies. of an “extra” of 
the party organ Social News, 

The antipact group, composed 
of such well-known intellectuals 
as Miss Yoko Matsuoka, Miss 
Sumako Fukao, Mrs. Sc‘tsu Asa- 
kura and Susumu Hani, also 
chartered a plane to scatter 
300,000 bills over Tokyo. 

The leftist student organiza- 
tion Zengakuren, which demon- 
strated near the Diet Buildin 
Saturday afternoon, has issue 
instructions to all Tokyo chap- 
ters to “stand-by” for another 
action against the security pact. 


Diet Demonstrators 
Face Police Probe 


Students who participated in) 
what officials termed an “illegal | 
demonstration” before the Diet 
Saturday face a police probe and 
possible arrest. 

A Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment spokesman yesterday said 
a .“full investigation is being 
launched” into Saturday's de- 
monstration by about 800 stu- 
dents, 

The students were members 
of the extreme-left National Fe- 
deration of Students Self-Gov- 
ernment Associations (Zengaku- 
ren). The organization march- 
edi on the Diet Building to pro- 
test the Japan-U.S. Security 
Pact. 

They were stopped short of 
the Diet by some 5,000 police 
who hemmed them in and slow- 
ly forced them back. The stu- 
dents and four policemen were 
injured in the melee. 

Two students were arrested 
for. obstructing traffic, and po- 
lice investigators may ask war- 
rants for the leaders of the de- 
monstration. 


Fonseka Goes to P.I. 


Ceylonese Ambassador to 
Japan Sir’ Susanta de Fonseka 
left Tokyo for the Philippines 
Saturday by a JAL plane fora 
two-week official visit to Mania. 

Fonseka is concurrently am- 
bassador to the Philippines. 


| 


sion. 

The Liberal-Democratic, So- 
cialist and Democratic Socialist 
parties accepted a mediation 
plan presented by Ichiro Kiyose, 
Speaker of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives, designed to settle ee 


the Government-Opposition dis | CaS 
_pute on Diet procedures for the ‘ 


treaty debate following a series 
of tense talks. 

The Kiyose proposal, second 
following Saturday's, called for 
returning the pact to the Low- 
er House Special Treaty Com- 
mittee. 

The Liberal-Democrats had 
planned to stop the pact study 
at the committee and send it 
to the plenary session for an 
interim report to be followed 
by voting. 

Now that the pact delibera- 
tions are to be resumed at the 
committee, the Diet ratification 
of the treaty before the current 
Diet session ends May 26 has 
become virtually impossible 
and an extension of the session 
seems inevitable. 

The Lower House had been 
scheduled yesterday to act on 
the Liberal-Democrats" move 
for an interim report, which 
would choke off further ques- 
tioning on the pact. 

Socialists had promised to 
send every Dietman in the 
party to the Lower House “pre- 
pared for battle,” to prevent the 
motion from being considered. 
For their part, the Democratic 
Socialists had threatened to boy- 
cott the proceedings. 

The new mediation plan said: 
1) the Liberal-Democrats should 
withdraw their motion to open 
a plenary session to hear an 
interim report on the pact de- 
liberation and draft instead a 
schedule for the future pact 


debate: 2) the bunched nation- 


al holidays in the éarly part of 
next month be used for the de- 
bate; and 3) all parties should 
refrain from any acts which 
may disturb order in the Diet. 

This new proposal called for 
a major concession by the Lib 
eral-Democrat Party because it 
had dropped the earlier propo- 
sal that the pact study be com- 
pleted by May 10 which was in 
Saturday’’ plan. 

After a heated debate, 
Dietmen’s conference of 
Government party reluctantly 
decided to accept the new plan. 

The Tories had to make the 
concession because their party 
was not fully united on the 
executives’ firm stand that the 
pact debate at the committee 
should be cut short so that the 
treaty may be ratified during 
current Diet session. 

Kiyose told a press confer- 
ence after his plan was accept- 
ed that it was made on the 
line of a proposal presented 
by Chozaburo Mizutani of the 
Democratic Socialist Party 
Saturday. 

He said Mizutani promised, 
on condition that the pact de- 
liberation deadline is dropped 
from the mediation plan, that 
he would see to kK that the 
debate is completed between 
May 10 and 15. 

Informed sources said that 
this statement by Kivose meant 


Continued on Page 2, Col, 6 
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Yugoslav-Afghan 
Statement Issued 


BELGRADE (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—Yugoslavia and Afghanistan 
Saturday expressed the convic- 
tion that the forthcoming sum- 
mit meeting in May will im- 
prove the international atmos- 
phere and result in the solution 
of open problems. 

A joint Yugosilav-Afghanistan 
statement released here and in 
Kabul Saturday confirmed the 
two countries’ support for coun- 
tries struggling for full inde- 
pendence and condemned all 
forms of colonialism, 


8.000 Police to Guard 
Diet Bldg. Tomorrow 


The Metropolitan Police De- 
partment will mobilize 8,000 
riot policemen tomorrow to 
guard the Diet Building in the 
face of a plan by the People’s 
Conference Opposing Ratifica- 
tion of the Japan-U.S, Security 
Treaty to stage the biggest dem- 
onstration yet seen at the Diet 
in conjunc with the 15th 
unified rugg action sched- 
uled for tomorrow. 

The conference has scheduled 
the demonstration to protest the 
Government's attempt to uni- 
laterally ratify the controversial 
treaty and alan to plead with 
Diet members. The General 
Council of Japan Trade Unions 
(Sohyo) is giving its support. 

The National Federation of 
Students , Self-Government Asso- 


clations engakuren), a mili- 
tant leftist student organization 


ousted by the conference for its 
“extremist policies,” is also re- 
portedly planning a “powerful” 
demonstration at ‘the Diet even 
at the risk of arrest. Zengaku- 
ren leaders were arrested on 
Nov. 27 when the organization 
stormed the Diet compounds. 


A spokesman for the confer- 
ence said that about 75,000 
demonstrators, including 15,000 
unionists from areas outside To- 
kyo, will hold a rally at Hibiya 
Park in the morning, proceed 
to the Diet Building to deliver 
a letter of protest and stage a 


“grami parade” through the 
streets of Tokyo at night. 
The MPD said that 6,000 


policemen would be on stand- 
by outside the Diet, 1,000 in the 
compounds and 1,000 along the 
course of the parade. 
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ay makers yesterday flocked to 
end resorts in suburban Tokyo. 
dig for clams on a sandy beach at Yateu, Chiba Prefecture. 
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Here several family groups 


Widespread Destruction 


6 Dead, 50 Missing 
In Luzon Is. Storm 


MANILA (UPI)—At least 56 persons were dead or missing) 
Sunday as off-season storm Karen, forecast to intensify into a 
typhoon early Monday morning, churned toward the China main- | 

d after slashing through Central Philippines. 


The weather bureau here 


Manila with maximum winds of 
40 miles per hour and moving 
away from the Philippines. 

Storm signal No, 1, however, 
remained up in the capital city 
and throughout Luzon, the Phi- 
lippines’ biggest island. 

The Philippine constabulary 
here said nine more persons are 
| missing after a motorboat sank 
off central Cebu Island at the 
height of the storm, raising the 
number of missing to 50. 

The constabulary said the 
dead so far totaled six, with a 
14-year-old boy the latest vic- 
tim when he was crushed by a 
' falling tree blown down by the 
storm winds in Surigao Pro- 
vince. They held out little hope 
for the missing, most of whom 
were fishermen caught by the 


storm. 

At least 7,000 persons were 
rendered homeless and damage 
t crops and property was es 
timated at $2 million, according 
to reports reaching here. 

One of the hardest hit towns 
in the Central Philippines area 
was Talibon, in Bohol, home- 
town of President Carlos P. 
Garcia. 

The U.S. Air Force in Tokyo 
reported that Karen would in- 
tensify into a typhoon Monday 


when it would be about 230 
nautical miles northwest of 
Manila. 


Private R.R. Union 
Accepts CLRC Plan 


The Japan Federation of Pri- 
vate Railway Workers Unions 
(Shitetsusoren) decided at yes- 
terday's emergency central 
committee meeting to accept 
the mediation plan submitted 
earlier by the Central Labor Re- 
lations Commission in the wage 
hike dispute. 

Shitetsusoren is scheduled to 
notify the CLRC today of its 
decision to accept the media- 
tion plan which proposed 
wage hike of ¥1,600 for em- 
ployes of nine major private 
railway companies and a simi- 
lar increase for those in eight 
smaller companies. Shitetsu- 
soren had demanded wage hikes 
ranging from ¥2,000 to ¥3,000. 

The Private Railway Manage- 
ments Association will decide 
today whether to accept the 
CLRC plan or not, 


tetsusoren will promptly _re- 
sume the suspended collective 
bargaining on the issue in an 
effort to win better conditions 
on distribution of the net wage 
hike amount. 

Hf the managements reject the 
|plan, Shitetsusoren will  in- 
struct its member unions to 
take actions ranging from work 
slowdown to a 24-hour walk- 
out under the following sched- 
ule: 

Unions of nine major com- 
panies will stage a 24-hour 
walkout on April 29, May 3, 5 
and 6 and will resort to slow- 
downs on April 30 and May 1. 

Unions of eight smaller com- 
panies as well as 92 local rail- 
way companies will follow with 
similar actions. 

The nine major companies in- 
clude the Tokyo Rapid Transit 
Authority( Tokyo subway), To- 
bu, Kelsei and Keio Teito rail- 
ways, 


42 Houses Razed 


In Tottori Fire 


TOTTORI (Kyodo) — Forty- 
two houses were destroyed and 
three others damaged in a fire 
which broke out in a farmer's 
house in Nakaminami, a small 
village at the southeastern tip 
of Tottori Prefecture yesterday 
afternoon. 

The fire which started at 3:30 
pm. and was put out three 
hours later, left about 300 per- 
sons hoMelisss. 

Police said the fire might 
have been caused by children 
playing with matches, 
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Karen was 200 miles west of 


If it accepts the plan, Shi-| 
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Socialist member of the House of Representatives and chairman 
of the Lower House Judicial Affairs 
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4 In Trade War: 
»De Gaulle 


Si groups will not result in an eco- 


Bloc Rivalry 
Won't Result 


| WASHINGTON (AP)—Pres!- 
dent Charles de Gaulle of France 
said Saturday that the rivalry 
between Europe’s two trade 


nomic war. 

There will be no war on 
tariffs, there will be no eco- 
nomic war, I can assure you,” 

GRTTYSBURG, Pa. (AP)— 
Presidents Eisenhower and 
De Gaulle arrived by helicop- 
ter at the Eisenhower farm 
Sunday for a brief visit be 
fore resuming talks on world | 


—— 


problems. They had flown | 
from the White House 
grounds, in Washington, 5 


miles south of here. They 
are expected to remain at the 


: 


estimated Saturday night that 
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hower's rustic retreat in the | 

of his stay in Washington, 

ket is essential for the French | 4 ‘ ue . 
trade group represents a “very 


Rhee Severing 
All Ties With 
Liberal Party 
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South Korean President Syngman Rhee visited a Seoul 
hospital Saturday to see wounded students shot by police in 
the bloody Tuesday uprising against his Government. 


farm for a couple of hours, 
Catoctin Mountains. 

De Gaulle gave an unusually } 
economy. 
important progress” for all its 


Italian Gov't 


ROME (AP)—Fernand Tam- 
broni withdrew his resignation 
as Prime Minister Saturday 
night and agreed to present his 
temporary Christian Democrat 
Government for a Senate vote 
of confidence next Wednesday. 

Uniess his rivairy-split party 
cracks Up completely ore 
i then, he is assured of winning. 
| The Christian Democrats have a 
thin majority in the Senate. 


The dapper, 6&yearold Tam- 
broni.alireddy had cieared a 
harder hurdle; 


283 vote of confidence April 8 
in the Chamber of Deputies, 
where the Christian Democrats 
lack a majority. - 

The Christian Democrat left 
wing refused to accept a Gov- 
ernment dependent on Fascist 
support. His party called on 
him to quit. He went before 
President Giovanni Gronchi 
three days later and submitted 
his resignation. 

Gronchi took the resignation 
under advisement and asked the 
Christian Democrat Party's lit- 
tle left-of center warrior, Amin- 
tore Fanfani, to see what he 
could do, 

It looked until Friday as_ if 
Fanfani might succeed in 
pasting together a left-of-center 
alliance with the Republicans 
and Democratic Socialists. 

His Government seemed as- 
sured of winning its vote of 
confidence. Pietro Nenni's big 
far-left Socialist Party had an- 
nounced it would abstain. 

Fanfani announced Friday 
night he could not form a Gov- 
| ernment. 

With Italy's Worst Govern- 
ment crisis in its 60th day, 
Gronchi called in Tambroni 
who has been heading a care- 
taker regime. He told Tam- 
broni he could not accept his 
resignation, considered that 
his Government already had 
chamber approval, and instruct- 
ed him to go before the Senate 
as quickly as possible. 


May Continue To Develop Nile Valley | 


then travel by helicopter to 

Camp David, Md. FEisen- | 
the French leader told a news 
conference on the second day 
elaborate reply when he was | 
asked whether the common mar- | 

He declared at the outset that 
the six-nation common market 
| members and particularly for | 
| France, 


WASHINGTON (UPI— 
Charles de) 
Gaulle proposed Saturday in a. 
press conference at the Washing- | 


| French President 


: 
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Laos Quiet as Voting 
For Assembly Begins 


VIENTIANE (Kyodo-Reuter)—Polling began throughout the | 


'ton National Press Club that the | kingdom:of Laos Sunday to elect a new 59-man National As- 


| Western powers and the Com-| sembly. 
/munist bloc cooperate in a pro- 
|} ject to help develop the Nile) 
|valley in the United Arab Re-| Gay ‘Laotian armed forces were 


| public. _kept on duty in their barracks 
De Gaulle said he does not be- 2% part of the security precau- 

lieve Soviet Premier Nikita|tioms against preelection vio- 

Khrushchev will push the Ber. | ence by proCommunist Pathet 

lin problem to the point of cri- | Lao rebels. 

‘sig If the Western powers re-| ‘The voters are expected to re- 


~ He-won -@ 300-; ject his demand that they get) trn a conservative pro-Western 


Out o6 the city, majority in the Assembly. 
| Nine pro-Communist§ candi- 


Choi ln Kyu, Family “stocker veranentp 
Missing Since Rio 


pointed by King Savong Vat- 
| thana last December to solve a 
' 


'Cabinet crisis, has devoted its 
SEOUL (AP)—Former Home. activities to preparing for the 

| Minister Choi In Kyu, who al- election. 
legedly directed rigging of the! Complete election results were 
,March 15 presidential election, | not expected for three or four 
| has been missing since “Bloody | days because many would come 


| Tuesday.” the independent | from remote jungle villages. 
| Rewspaper Chosun Ilbo report-| The new Assembly will meet 
jed Sunday. /on May 11, Laotian officials say, 


| The paper said Choi and his but it is unlikely that the new 
| entire family have not been Government will have been 
‘seen since the day thousands of | Chosen by then. 
students and citizens staged| Government officials said 17 
bloody demonstrations in Seoul C@didates withdrew from the 
and other cities. His fancy man-| election and 15 of the 59 As- 
sion in Seow has been deserted | sembly seats already had been 
| by his family and is being look- | decided. 
ed after by his janitor, the re-| The unopposed candidates 
were alt Conservatives, and 
political observers said trends 


| port added. 
Choi held the powerful post Of showed a slight move toward 
|Prince Souvanna Phouma, a 


|Home Minister which oversees 
the national police, He was ac-| jeading candidate for the pre- 
cused, during the election cam-| miership and known as‘a neu- 
_paign, even by some of his i tralist. He is a leading member 
_beral Party men, of using | of the Lao People’s ally. 

authoritarian measures to oo The unopposed returns re- 


the Liberal ticket of President! quced the number of candidat 
Svngman Rhee and Lee Ki | to 141. — 


Poong. 
Choi was ousted from ‘“e/ Franco Receives 
tion which was marked by! Prince in Au di 


Cabinet shortly after the elec. 
large-scale charges of fraud and 
MADRID (Kyodo-Reuter)— 


(As told to a Japan 


Alcoholics 


Female legislators of both 
Houses of the Diet are now bu- 
sily preparing, on a supraparti- 
san basis, a bill for controlling 
excessive drinking which -is a 
cause of many evils. The bill 


is expected to be presented to 
early 


the current Diet 
month, 

I strongly felt 
the necessity of 
legislating such 
a law when a 
jrunken Ameri- 
can soldier stab- 
bed a Japanese 
to death in 
Yokosuka three 
years ago am 
the soldier was 
declared inno- 
cent by a dis- Mrs. Kannecnika 
trict court on grounds that he 
was in an abnormal state of 
mind when he committed the 
crime, 


The soldier was subsequently 
found guilty at a higher court, 
but I thought it necessary for 
society to take «ome steps te 
protect itself from crimes com- 
mitted by drunken people. 

Drunkards do harm not only 
at public places but also in 


next 


| committing murder. 
The womerf legislators of the 


their homes, sometimes, even 


violence. 
4 General Franco Saturday receiv- 
ed in atdience Prince Juan 
Carlos of Bourbon. The 22- 
year-old prince came to Spain 
|| Friday to begin his university 
education. 

The prince is regarded by 
monarchists as their future king 
once Franco retires. 

An authoritative source here 
Saturday denied rumors that 
during his forthcoming visit to 
Barcelona, Franco would make 
a sensational speech concerning 
Spain's future. .This was be- 
lieved to concern the restora- 
tion of the Spanish monarchy. 

A Spanish Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Saturday denied 
French press reports that 
Franco and French Charles de 
Gaulle would meet in the near 
future, 


No Comment Made 
By Yiu to Quit Post 


By The Associated Press 
South Korean Ambassador to 
Japan Yiu Tai Ha declined to 
comment. yesterday on a pro- 
mise to resign his post extracted 


Committee 
Times staff writer) 


a * 
Legislation 
Diet who once demonstrated 
their unique power in enforc- 
ing the Antiprostitution Law 
have agdin come out with a 
plan to enact a law curbing the 
drinking populace. 


There are still some people 
who label the antiprostitution 
law as defective and are critical 
of its merits. The enforcement 
of the law, however, made it 
clear that the act of prostitu- 
tion is a vice, both morally and 
legally, and thus shocked those 
who stick «to conventional 
morals, 

The greatest significance of 
the projected law should be 
found also in challenging the 
common practice in Japan to be 
generous and lenient to the 


drunk. The proposed law is| by 50 Korean demonstrators 
“the public's declaration of | who proke into his office Satur- 
their will to realize a more | day : 


But South Korean Mission 
sources privately said, “It's ob- 
vious he made the pledge under 
duress.” 

The demonstrators who in- 
cluded students. mission sources 
said, threatened the envoy with 
sticks and smashed his horn- 
rimmed glasses, 

Other mission members pres- 
ent were shoved and manhandl- 
ed by the demonstrators, they 
| said, 


peaceful and serene society.” 
The bill is now being pre- 
pared in the light of similar 
legislations of other countries, 
including France, Italy and 
Australia. However, !ts provi- 
sions have been made less 
stringent in consideration of its 
relations with other domestic 
laws and regulations and social 
customs. he priority of the 
law, it can be said, emphasizes 
Continued on Page 3, Col, 6 


Voting opened quietly in the capital and military officials 
predicted there would be calm throughout the kingdom. Satur- 


Debre Will 
Be Censured 
At Assembly 


PARIS (UPI)—President Char- 
les de Gaulle’s Government pre- 
pared Saturday for a stormy 
time when Parliament recon- 
venes Tuesday after a long re- 
cess and disgruntied deputies in 
the 55l-seat National Assembly 
were planning to strike at Pre- 
mier Michel Debre with two 
motions of censure. 

The opposition factions be- 
hind the projected censure mo- 
tions appeared likely to try to 
make maximum capital of de 
Gaulle’s absence in America. 

Technically, a majority vote 
of 277 deputies could topple the 
unpopular Debre ministry. But 
as on past occasions, the Pre 
mier was likely to find a way 
of fending off the threat. 

The censure motions envisag- 
ed were: 

—A Socialist-Radical motion 
denouncing de Gaulle’s action 


last month in refusing to con-| 


vene a special session of Parlia- 
ment when the requisite majori- 
tv of deputies demanded it. 
Many held de Gaulle’s action 
was “unconstitutional.” 


—A motion presented by the 
strong farm lobby denouncing 
the Government’s refusal to ac- 
cept the demand of hundreds of 
thousands of farmers who have 
demonstrated against the De 
Gaullist farm price policy. The 
farms’ leaders have dismissed 
the farm program devised by 
the Government as inadequate. 


K’chev Ends Vacation 


LONDON (AP)—Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev ended 
a vacation at a Biock Sea resort 
Saturday and ,eft by train fo 
Baku, Moscow Radio reported. 


Earlier Report of 
Goy't Reform 
| SEOUL (AP) —Presi- 


dent Syngman Rhee Sun- 
day announced he is 


| severing all ties with his 


‘ruling Liberal Party to 
'“seek to serve the nation 


solely as Chief Executive.” 


His statement placed a big 
question mark over earlier re- 
ports the President would re- 
linquish his executive duties to 
a premier under a reform cre- 
ating a cabinet responsibility 
form of government. , 

It may, however, have been 
intended only to the period be- 


SEOUL (UPI) — Assembly 
Speaker Lee Ki Poong, Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee's contro- 
versial vice president-elect, 
refused to resign Sunday be- 
cause he said Rhee and the 
country needed him. Lee, 
under strong pressure to 
withdraw from politics be- 
cause of alleged fraud in the 


March 15 elections, surprised 
critics who expected him to 
announce his resignation Sun- 
day as was predicted earlier 
by his private secretary Han 
Kap In a message to 
Liberal assemblymen, how- 
ever, Lee said he was deter- 
mined to resign but not now. 


fore the changes setting up 
premier<¢abinet could go into 
effect. 

| Rhee accepted the pending re- 
signations of his Cabinet. 

“I am now trying to find new 
and able men to head the 
various departments of the Gov- 
ernment,” his statement said. 
“Only those who command the 
trust and respect of the peopte 
will be considered.” 

The Cabinet stepped down 
after a national crisis erupted 
over the April 19 anti-Govern- 
ment uprising in which at least 
128 were killed and 777 wound- 
ed or injured. 

Rhee said they resigned “in 
order to accept responsibility 
for what has happened”—a fix- 
ing of responsibility that the 
Cabinet members themselves 
had not acknowledged in their 
own statement on the resigna- 
tions Thursday. 

Rhee’s statement obviously 

Continued on Page 2, Col. 8 


Rhee’s Resignation 
Urged by Chang 


SEOUL (UPI)—John M., 
|'Chang, who quit his vice 
presidential post Saturday 


in protest of last month's alleg- 
ed crooked elections, Sunday 
| declared his party and elector- 
fate would accept nothing less 
than resignation of President 
Syngman Rhee and new elec- 
tions. 

Chang in an exclusive inter- 
|; view with UPI termed reports 
that Rhee and his advisers were 
planning an attempt to set up a 
new parliamentary type of gov- 
ernment “all baloney.” 

“The whole thing should be 
focused only on one point—new 
presidential elections immedi- 
ately,” Chang said. “Thev 
should definitely be held before 
Aug. 15 because the last presi- 
dential election was illegal and 
invalid.” ' 


‘Bloody Tuesday’ Dead 
Given Martyrs’ Tribute 


SEOUL (AP) — Koreans who 
paid with their lives for last 
week's uprising against the Gov- 
ernment were accorded final 
tribute as martyrs by thousands 
of tearful countrymen Sunday. 


Women wailed and grieved as 
they heard their schoolboy 
brothers and sons described as 
freedom fighters who had not 
died in vain. 


A huge flower wreath from 
President Syngman Rhee was 
beside the altar in Seoul where 
10,000 mourners tearfully gath- 
ered. Other wreaths came from 
the American and British am- 
bassadors and the commander 
of U.S. Forces in Korea. 


The speeches and official cere- 
monies ail Meat inat those Who 
perished demonstrating against 
the Government will be record- 
ed as patriots in the history of 
their 12-year-old republic. 


It was the first legal mass 
gathering since last Tuesday. 


The sorrowing crowd arrived 
and departed peacefully from 
the South Korean Army Sta- 
dium, mostiy, on foot. 

Military policemen anxiously 
watched for signs of trouble. 

There was none to speak of, 
except a small scuffle between 
two politicians and the arrest 
of a pickpocket. 

Mothers and sisters of dead 
student demonstrators wailed 
loudiy and beat their chest in 
despair as final tribute was paid 
by one of survivors, a high: 
school boy named Noh Han Suk. 

Facing the altar on which the 
names of 107 Seoul dead were 
placed, each on its own wooden 
block, the boy told the spirit of 
his departed comrades “vour 
sacrifice will be rewarded.” 

“Every democratic nation in 
its history ‘has paid for freedom 
with bloodshed. We hope your 
blood will be a lesson for the 


democratic development of our 
country.” 
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Nash Leaves 
Moscow After 
K’chev Talks 


LONDON (AP)—New Zealand 
Premier Walter Nash left‘ Mos- 
cow by air Sunday for London, 
Radio Moscow reported. 


He was seen off by Deputy 
Soviet Premier Anastas iko- 
yan, 


Earlier Radio Moscow broad- 
cast a communique on the 
Premier’s talks with Soviet 
Premier Nikitae Khrushchev. 


It said they were in 
ment that an agreed solution 
to the questions of a German 
peace treaty and West Berlin 
would be an important contri- 
bution, to the maintenance of 
European and world peace and 
security. 

They also agreed, the commu- 
nique said, that the disarma- 
ment problem was the most ur- 
gent in the world today. Only 
universal and complete dis- 
armament under effective inter- 
national control will ensure the 
preservation of a stable peace, 
it said. 


Both Governments agreed to 
continue efforts toward disarm- 
ament, it said. “Their common 
goal remains the prohibition for 
all times of nuclear weapons 
and the broad cooperation of all 
states in the field of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. An im- 
portant step in this direction 
would be the discontinuance of 
all tests of nuclear weapons un- 
der an appropriate system of 
international inspection and 
control.” 

Regarding trade relations be- 
tween their two countries, Nash 
and Khrushchev agreed that 
trade negotiations might be re 
sumed soon aimed at reaching 
an agreement which would ac- 
cord each other most-favored- 
nation treatment in trade mat- 
ters. 


Newspaper Buys 
Its Competitor 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. (UPI)— 
The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, an 
independeht mornirg news- 
paper, Friday bought the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph, one of the 
city’s two afternoon and Sun- 
day papers. 


The Bridal Train 
Had 5 Coaches 


GRINDLEFORD,: England 
(UPI)—A five-coach train 
set off from here Saturday 
with only two passengers, 
newlyweds Jean and An- 
thony Biddulph. 

The bride's uncle hired 
the train to carry them in 
style on the first 15mile 

rt of their honeymoon. 

t cost him £1 (¥1,000) 
per mile. 


Britons Stage 
Ban-H-Bomb Rally 


Reuter)—A “ban the H-bomb” 
demonst-ation directed against 
the government’s atomic weap- 
'on research establishment at 
|Foulness Island, on the Essex 
coast near hére, began Satur- 


day. 

Followin a rally on Southend 
seafront, about 200 cemonstra- 
tors set out on a six-mile pro- 
test march to the police r- 
rier which cuts off Foulness Is- 
land from the public. 

The procession, including 
many elderly people and babies 
in prams, carried anti-H-bomb 
banners and marched to music 
4 by a loudspeaker van. 

e demonstrators will main- 
tain a vigil at the entry to Foul- 
ness. Isiard throughout the 
weekend. 

On Monday mo..ing a civil 
disobedience demonstration is 

lanned in an effort to enter 

oulnesa by rushing the police 
barriers and blocking the roads. 


Hitchcocks Leave 


To Continue Tour 

Alfred Hitcheock, often called 
the “master of sus ,” and 
Mrs. Hitchcock left Tokyo Inter- 
national Airport yesterday for 
Hongkong aboard a CPA plane 
on the next leg of their round- 
the-world vacation and public 
relations tour. 

The Hitchcocks arrived in 
Yokohama aboard the President 
Cleveland on April 17 and visit- 
ed several scenic spots in Japan. 
They also discussed arrange- 
ments for the release of his lat- 
est film entitled “Psycho.” 


e908 Bridge 


Bridge Festival: The Japan Con- 
tract Bridge League will sponsor 
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_ Highs Loewe Cold treat - Warm front 


The Weather 


Tokyo Area—Today: Cloudy 
with fair intervals, occasional 
showers with strong S. winds. 
Tomorrow: Fair and cloudy 
with occasional showers, S. and 
N. winds. Yesterday's tempera- 
tures: Max. 20 C. Min. 9.3 C. 
Minimum humidity: 4 per cent. 


Monday, April 25 
(Lanar Calendar, March 30) 
Sunrise—4:56 a.m. Sunset 

p.m. Moonrise—4:38 a.m. Moo 
set—5 p.m. High tide—4:39 a.m., 
5:27 p.m. Low tide—10:58 a.m., 
ll p.m. 


| a Spring 


are 


Community Center): 


Fri. April 29. Sander Cup at 
M.; Sat. Apr. 30, Mixed team at 
T 


matsu Cup 


and a Consolation Pair, both in 
the evening at F.; Thurs. May 5, 
Japanese team four and the 


Hagiwara Cup 
May 7, Allison Cup at M.; May 8, 9 
and 10 are Allison's 
rounds at J. 


Knock-out 


|. Monthly master point games for 
this week: Today at Jewish Com- 
| munity Center at 8 p.m. and Thurs- 
| day at Washington Heights Officers 
| wares Bridge Club at 10 a.m, 


North Camp Drake Service Club: 


Open. (Sat. 7:30 p.m.) 6 tables Ho- 
'well. 22 boards. Average 55. ist: 
| Mrs. Mary Whitehead and Herbert 
|S. Kahn 71. 2nd: Akio Kurokawa 
a@nd Kenichi Asaoka 62'%. 3rd: Mrs. 
Herbert S. Kahn and Kuya Fuku- 
zawa 62. 4th: Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Dansby 5819. 5th: Toshiya Komoda 
and James Z. Whitehead tied with 
Mr. and Mrs. Elzworth L. Esh 57'%. 


5 troches ¥100 
15 troches #280 


Iwersal 


prevents and cures infections of 
the mouth and throat area 


3 times daily 1 troche 


(Troches) 


» Bayer« 


Leverkusen 


HAMBURG-AMERIKA LINIE 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 
—JOINT SERVICE — 


"M/S MUENCHEN (D/W 13,000) 
Discharging: 
Osaka Kobe 
Apr. 23/25 Apr. 25/26 
Loading: | 
Yokohama Kobe Osaka 
Apr. 27/28 Apr.29/May1 May 1/2 
**M/S HANNOVER (D/W 10,000) 
Discharging: 
Kobe Osaka Nagoya Kobe 


’ Apr. 29/30 May 
Loading: 
Shimizu 


1/2 May 3/3 May 4/5 


(Express Service) 
Nagoya 


Yokohama Kobe 


May 12/12 May 13/13 May 14/15 May 16/18 


Calling at: 
North China, Hongkong, 
Port Said, Genoa, Marseilles, 
Hamburg. 

*Calis Alexandria direct 


Manila, Singapore, Penang, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bremen, 


**Omits North China & Marseilles 
Accepting Cargo for all Mediterranean and Black Sea Ports 


Through Cargo for Scandinavian 


and West African Ports, and on 


optional Bille of Lading tor United Kingdom with transhipment 


at North Continental Ports. 


GENERA 


THE HONG KONG 


TOKYO: 281.4731/5 
YOKOMAMA: 8-2626/7 
KOBE: 2.1607, 7077. 7480 


Rotation & eventual serving of additional ports dependent on 
eargo offerings and vessel's operational requirements. 
Shipments subject to carrier's Bs/L. 


AND EASTERN SHIPPING 


1 AGENTS 


= 


LTD. 


SHIMIZU: 2.15132, 6528 


SOUTHEND, England (Kyodo- 


ridge Festival starting | 
April 29. The sites and events | 
(M. for Meiji Club, O. for! 
OAG Haus, F. for Foreign Corre- | 
‘spondents Club, and J. for Jewish | 


: 


Erase Asiatic’ 
Poverty, Says 
U.S. Envoy 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Elis- 
worth Bunker, U.S. ambassador 
to India, said Saturday night) 


disease 
Asiatic | 


war against poverty, 
and illiteracy on the 
subcontinent. 

“It means waging a war 
against complacency, luxury | 
and smugness at home,” Bunker | 
said in a speech prepared for| 
the American Society of News-| 
paper Editors. | 

ut he said the West has tre-| 
mendous interest in having In- 
dia make economic progress 
through democratic methods. 
He reported that India is in a 
crucial stage in ite economic 
struggle in which outside help 
is desperately needed. 

In another prepared address 
Howard P. Jones, U.S. ambas- 
sador to Indonesia, said Com- 
munist Chinese methods have 
caused deep discontent inside 
China revulsion in free Asia. 

Jones saw “a decisive turning 
away” from the Peiping re 
gime by the non-Communist 
Asians. Bunker likewise said 
India has definitely chosen the 
democratic way of life, and that 
her relations with America are 
at an all-time high. 


Nehru, Chou Hold 
Another Meeting 


NEW DELHI (AP)—Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Communist Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai continued their 
private talks Sunday on the 
Himalayan border dispute. 

Chou who flew here April 19, 
has, already conferred with 
Nehru for 15 hours in five sepa- 
rate meetings for four consecu- 
tive days starting April 20. 

The meeting began Sunday at 
10:30 a.m. in Nehru’s official 
residence. : 

As before no one else was 
present except interpreters. 

Official sources have been 
tight-lipped on the trend of the 
talks and would only say a joint 
communique will be issued 
Monday on the eve of Chou’s 


departure for Katmandu, sched- 
uled for Tuesday morning. 

Nehru is scheduled to hold a 
news conference before depart- 
ing for London April 30 when 
the first authoritative exposition 
is likely to be forthcoming. 


Dalai Supports India 


NEW DELHI (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—The Dalai Lama has written 
to Indian Prime Minister. Jawa- 
harial Nehru, supporting his 
stand that India’s frontier with | 
Chinese-ruled Tibet in the east-| 
ern sector is the MacMahon 
Line, according to usually re- 
liable sources Saturday. 

The sources’ said that the 
Dalai Lama stated his willing- 
ness to make a public state- 
ment that since the MacMahon 
Line was negotiated at the Sim- 
la convention in 1914 Tibetan 


|'governments have accepted it 


as the frontier. 

(China, however, contends 
that Tibet had no power to nego- 
tiate the frontier and that the 
Chinese Government repudiat- 
ed the Simla convention.) 

The sources said that the 
Dalai Lama also urged Nehru 
to raise the question of Tibetan 
autonomy with Red Chinese Pre- 


/mier Chou En-ial. 


Kagawa Rites to Be 


Held Tomorrow 
Funeral services for the 
world-famed evangelist Dr. 


Toyohiko Kagawa, 72, who died 
of a heart ailment at his home 
in Kamikitazawa, Setagaya 
Ward Saturday afternoon, will 
be held 12:30 p.m. tomorrow at 
the Matsuzawa Church, Kami- 
kitazawa, Setagaya Ward, To- 
kyo. 


oe 
the Free World must wage a 
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The Vietnamese Students Association, organized by Viet- 


namese students studying in Japan, yesterday celebrated its 


first anniversary with a party 
Komaba, Tokyo. 


at the Ryugakusel Kaikan at 


The Japan chapter of the Youth Association 


of Asia presented a bouquet to the group during the party. 
Left to right: Doan Van An, president of the Vietnamese Stu- 


dents Association: Tran Cann 


Luu, vice president, VSA; Le 


Dung Dan, secretary general, VSA; Miss Junko Kokubo, repre- 


sentative, Japan chapter of the 
Masayoshi Nagata, secretary 
Association. 


Youth Association of Asia, and 
of the Japan-Vietnam 


New Theory Advanced 


Amelia Earhart Said Shot 


NEW YORK (UPI)—A fantas- 
tie new theory was advanced 
Saturday suggesting that avier 
trix Amelia Earhart, who 
vanished on a Pacific flight in 
1937, actually was killed along 
with her copilot by a Japanese 
firing squad after crash-landing 
off the island of Saipan. 

A copyrighted article in 
Parade magazine Saturday 
credited this account of Miss 
Earhart’s death to Josephine 
Blanco Akiyama, a native of 
Saipan, who was there in 1937 
when Miss Earhart disappeared 
while on a world flight with 
Fred Noonan. Mrs. Akiyama 
now lives in California. 

Mrs. Akiyama says according 
to Parade, that she was riding 
a bicycle toward the Japanese 


Taiwan Polls Open 
For 3 Elections 


TAIPEI (AP)—The people of 
Taiwan voted Sunday to elect 94 
office-holders. 

They were to choose mayors 
of Taipei and four other lead- 
ing cities, magistrates for the 16 
counties into which Taiwan and 
the Pescadores are divided, and 
73 members of the Taiwan Pro- 
vincial Assembly. 


The terms of the mayors and 
magistrates have been extended 
from three to four years, but: 
the new assemblymen will serve 
three years as in the past. The 
new office-holders will assume 
their posts on June 2. 


In Taipei the main interest 
was in the election of six mem- 
bers of the Provincial Assembly. 


Dutch Scientist 
Dies in U.S. Crash 


RED BANK, NJ. (UPI)—Dr. 
Cornelis J. Bakker, Dutch 
scientist from Geneva who had 
an appointment with President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower this com- 
ing week, was killed Saturday 
in a crash of an air taxi. 


Dr. Bakker, an atomic phy- 
sicist, had arrived at New York 


rope earlier in the afternoon 
and immediately changed to the 


Bank to be overnight guest of 
Joseph Heinrich. : 
The plane, which also car 
ried two priests as passengers, 
crashed into Raritan Bay, The 


7 


International Airport from Eu- ; 


: 


} 
; 


| 


air taxi for the trip to Red | 


pilot and the two priests were | 
saved from the water, but Dr. | 
Bakker was killed. His body | 
was recovered from the water | 


and identified by Heinrich. 


11:30—13:00 uur, 
uitnodigingen. 
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De Ambassadeur en Mevrouw de Voogd 
nodigen hierbij alle Nederlanders uit voor de ont- 
vangst die zij zich voorstellen ter gelegenheid van 
de verjaardag van Hare Majesteit 
Juliana te geven ter Ambassade op 30 april van 
In plaats van 
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KNUTSEN LINE 


REGULAR 3-WEEK SERVICE 


Haugesund, Norway 


M.S. 
Kobe ..........Apr. 25-25 
Nagoya coccce cpr, 26-27 
Shimizu wererry oS 27-28 


FREMANTLE JAPAN VANCOUVER 


Thence: Secttle, Tacoma, Astoric, Longview & Portiend. 
“ANNA BAKKE” 


*M.S. “ELISABETH BAKKE” 
Singapore .....Apr. 25-30 Nagoya ........May 14-14 
Hongkong .....May 4- 6 Shimizu .......May 15-15 
Yawata/Moji ...May 10-11 Y‘hama ........May 1617 
BOO Weveeeauss May 12-13 Muroran .......May 19-19 
*Calis Victoria, B.C. 
M.S. “LLOYD BAKKE” | 
Fremantle ..Apr. 17-May 3 Nagoya ........May 28-28 
Singapore .....May %14 Shimizu .......May 29-29 
Hongkong ..... May 18-20 Y’hama ........May 30-31 
Yawata/Moji ..May 24-25 Muroran ......June 2 2 
Kobe ba aae on eh eee 26-27 
Subject to change with or without notice 
AGENTS; 
INTEROCEAN AALL & COMPANY, 
SHIPPING CORP. LIMITED 
Tokyo: Tel. (271) 8921/2, 8749 Kobe: Tel. (3) 6621/5 


Yokohama: Tel. (2) 2342, 1536 Osaka: Tel. (23) 6665/8 


Shimizu: Tei. (2) 1266/8 Nagoya: Tel. (55) 3614, 2055 
Moji; Tel. (3) 3261/5 Yokkaichi; el. 5105 
Meroran: Tei. 6111/9 


Yhama .......Apr. 28-29 
Muroran ...Apr.30-May1 
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on Saipan 


military area on Tanapag har- 

bor in the summer of 1937, 

when a_ twin-engined silver 

pene crash-landed in the har 
P. 


She said she and her brother- 
in-law, J. Y. Matsumoto, a Japa- 
nese, rushed to the scene to 
see what had happened. They 
found an American woman, 
dressed in a man’s ehirt and 
trousers and with a man’s 
haircut. With her Was a man 
dressed in a short-sleeved shirt. 


The man and woman were led 
away by Japanese soldiers, Mrs. 
Akiyama reported and taken 
into a clearing in a woods, She 
said shots later rang out and 
the soldiers returned alone. 


According to Parade, Mrs. 
Akiyama has affirmed after 
looking at photographs of Miss 
Earhart and Noonan, taken on 
their world flight, that they 


were the ms ehe and her 
brother-in-law had seen on 
Saipan, 

The magazine said Mrs. 


Akiyama’s account is contained 
in a book to be published short- 
ly by Duell, Sloan and Pearce 


/entitlied “Daughter of the Sky,” 


written by Paul L. Briand Jr. 
a professor at the Air Force 
Academy, 


Disagree With Report 

MEDFORD, Mats. (UPI)—The 
family of Amelia.Barhart said 
Saturday night they could not 
agree with a report that the 
long-missing aviatrix Was exe- 
cuted by a Japanese firing squad 
in 1937. 

A spokesman said that if the 
story were true, “the fact would 
have come out long ago. We 
are satisfied: that the navy and 
other searchers made every pos- 
sible effort to find the plane.” 

“We feel,” the spokesman 
said, “the plane.missed How- 
land Island and crashed at sea.” 
He said Howland, not Saipan, 
was Miss Earhart’s destination. 

Miss Earhart’s mother, Mrs. 
Amy Otis Earhart, 91, lives in 
Medford with her daughter and 
son-in-law. 


Plant protection 


No. 4, Hinoki-cho, Akasaka 
Minato-ku. 
Tel: 481-3273 


| 
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Announcing the opening of the 
INTERNATIONAL PROTECTIVE ACENCY 


Under American Supervision 


Confidential investigations 
Polygraph examination (lie-detection) 


Security surveys 
Inquiries invited. Free consultation 


Kiyose Plan 


Continued From Page 1 
that there was some agreement 


‘between the Liberal-Democrats | 


and Democratic Socialists. on 
passing the new treaty in an 
extended session. 


Further rough sailing was ex- 
pected however, as the Social- 
ists are against both the exten- 
sion of the Diet session and 
ratification of the treaty. 


Debate on the’ pact in the 
special committee will be re- 
sumed today. 


Kiyose yesterday morning re- 
sumed his attempts to find a 
compromise plan acagptable to 
all parties yesterday morning. 

Kiyose Saturday proposed the 
interim report motion be with- 
drawn in return for Opposition 
agreement to end pact delibera- 
tions in the Lower House by 
May 10. This was acceptable to 
the Tories, but was promptly 
rejected by the Opposition par- 
ties. 

Kiyose had warned that if 
his plan were rejected he would 
use his power as Speaker to 
force action on the interim re- 
port. 

But yesterday morning, Sho- 
jiro Kawashima, secretary gen- 
eral of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party, suggested postponing the 
showdown in order to hear the 
Democratic Socialist © views. 
Kawashima made the statement 
after conferring with Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishl. 

It had been the Democratic 
Socialists who first proposed a 
compromise to Kiyose, giving 
May 15 as a possible date for 
ending Lower House hearings 
on the pact. 

‘Kawashima’s statement indi- 
cated the Liberal-Democrats’ 
strong desire to avoid ramming 
the treaty through the Diet 
single-handedly, if it is possible 
to obtain cooperation from the 
Democratic Socialists. 


Guggenheim Organ 
Announces Awards 


NEW YORK (AP)—The Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Founda- 


On Egyp 


of the Egyptian ship Cleopatra. 


of the cargo-passenger vessel. 


U.S. Court Rejects Ban 
t Ship Pickets 


NEW YORK (UPI) —Federal Jydge Thomas F. Murphy Satur- 
day denied a request for an injunction to stop the picketing 


The injunction was sought by the Khedivial Mail Line, owners 


The picketing has brought a 


threat of an Arab boycott of 
all United States shipping. 

Meanwhile, members of the 
Seafarers’ International Union 
and ithe International Long- 
shoremen’s Association continu- 
ed their ng of the 8,193- 
ton merchant liner at its East 
River pier. 


Both unions have been demon- 
strating against the Cleopatra 
since it docked with a general 
cargo on April 13. The unions 
claim the loss of American jobs 


ships that have called at Is- 
raeli ports or traded with Is- 
rael, 


Some Officials claimed that 
this action was “embarrassing” 
U.S. foreign relations and might 
result in reprisals to American 
vessels. In Cairo, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Arab Work- 
ers Friday threatened to boy- 
cott American vessels unless 
the picketing of the Cleopatra 
was lifted within a week. 


The victim—Ezz Eldin Hami- 
da—suffered a knife gash across 
the left eye and doctors have 
announced that he may lose the 
sight of both eyes as a résult, 
according to the skipper. Hami- 
da, a 48-year-old steward, is in 
Bellevue Hospital. His home is 
in Alexandria, United Arab 
Republic. 


Autogiro Pioneer 


Commits Suicide 

BRYN ATHYN, Pa. (UPI)— 
Harold F. Pitcairn, 62, founder 
of the pioneer Pitcairn Auto- 
giro Co., shot and killed him- 
self in his mansion here Satur, 
day. 

The wealthy industrialist was 
found by his wife, Clara, who 
heard a shot and discovered him 
slumped at a desk in the study. 


Authorities said the family 
told him Pitcairn had left no 


tion Saturday announced that 


awards totaling $38,000—includ- | 


ing a $10,000 international grant 
—will be given this year for 
contemporary paintings from 27 
countries. 

Foundation president Harry 
F. Guggenheim said in ennounc- 
ing this that it was the organ- 
ization’s intention to establish 
a series of awards that would 
act “as a stimulus to contem- 
porary artists.” 


The $10,000 grant, presented | 


every two years, will be an- 
nounced in October. Members 
of an independent international 
jury to select the winning paint- 


ings are Nobuya Abe of Tokyo, | 


Pierre Courthion of Paris and 
Georges Salles of Paris. 


U.K. Envoy Clarke, 


mote or letter. They said there 
was no doubt the death was 


due to Arab blacklisting of | s 


Rhee 


Continued From Page 1 


meant he was resignin as 
president of the Liberal Party 
to place himself above the 
strife that has torn South Ko- 
rea asunder. 


“From such a position and 
without partisan interests or in- 
clinations I can join our people 
in encouraging political parties 
purify themselves and serve 
the interests of the nation un- 
selfishly,” he stated. 


Lt, Gen. Song Yo Chan, mar- , 
tial law commander, announced 
censorship had been lifted as of 
5 a.m, Monday. 


He also ordered grade schools 
reopened Monday in the five 
cities under military command 
—Seoul, Pusan,' Taegu, Taejon 
and Kwangju—and returned to 
normal curfew hours of mid- 
hight to 4 a.m., in effect since 
the Korean War. 

There is widespread talk of 
reforming national police, too. 
Rhee has been quoted as saying 
he wanted them removed from 
politics. 

Rhee, in his statement, did 
not take any personal respon. 
sibility for the national crisis, 
but it was couched in humble 
language. 

“The terrible tragedy of April 
19 has left a deép scar upon 
Korea and the hearts of our 
people,” he said. “Our beloved 
nation has been shaken, and 
our prestige in the Free World 
has been grievously damaged.” 

He expressed great sorrow, 
spoke of self reflection and em- 
phasized: “We want no retribu- 
tion, but we do want the punish- 
ment of any who murdered and 
destroyed, and we must have 
a Government trusted by all to 
make certain that such is the 
case.” 

Rhee said Korea would em- 
erge stronger from its troubles 


| a suicide. 


and pledged “ my very life to 
this cause.” 
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THIRTY YEARS IN WORLD WIDE SERVICE 


a 


FORTNIGHTLY 


m.s. “KILINSKI” 
Yhama ereceees May 4/ 6 
Shimizu .:.....May T/ 7 


m.s. 
cecccees May 8/10 
Shimizu .......May 11/11 


POLISH OCEAN LINES 


THROUGH Bs/L 


FOR ANTWERP, AMSTERDAM, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, 
GDYNIA vie N. CHINA, MALAYA, PORT SAID. 
Voy. No. 6 


Nagoya ........May 8/ 8 
Kobe osseccece May 9/10 


“STEFAN OKRZEJA” Voy. No. 4 


Nagoya ........May 12712 
Kobe soscccecees May 13/14 


U.S. Wife Separate 


ROME (UPI)—British Ambas- 
sador Sir Henry Ashiey Clarke 
announced Saturday he is sepa- 
rating from his American-born | 
wife. | 

She is the American-born | 
daughter of Edwar* Bell of New | 
York, They wer2 married in| 
Tokyo in 1937. 

They had no children. 

Before coming to Rome, Sir | 
Ashley served in Budapest, | 
Warsaw, Istanbul, Tokyo, Lis-| 
bon and Paris. 


ee ee 
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MARUSSIN SHIPPING AGENCY CO., LTD. 
Tokyo: 561-8054/6 Yokohama: 2-2308, 
Shimizu: 2-2113/5 Nagoya: 6-1601/6 Kobe: 3-5467, 39-0846 


; 
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NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, NORFOLK, 


HALIFAX, MONTREAL, QUEBEC, TORONTO, CLEVELAND, 
DETROIT, SARNIA vie SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR WEW YORK, EASTERN CANADA 
AND GREAT LAKES PORTS 


ONTREAL 
RONTO 
LEVELAND 

ETROIT 


Kobe coccecesesAPpr, 26 
Nagoya .......-Apr. 27/27 


SS. “TSUNESHIMA MARU” 


Voy. No. 23 
(D/W 11,945) 


Halifax ........May 30/30 
Mbntreal, 


On 15th St. 
Between “D” & “F” 


~ 


Arrives eesdecoeoceoes MAY 


peccceeeceene coo mney 


ISBRANDTSEN 


SAN FRANCISCO 


(Oakland, Alameda & Stockton) 
PUERTO RICO 


also call direct at 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE and NORFOLK 


S/S FLYING GULL (R) 

Kobe Nagoya 

Arrives evecocccocvcceApte 28 Apr. 30 May 
Sails eoccccccccccovece Apr 29 Apr. 30 May 1 


S/S FLYING TRADER 
Kobe Nagoya Shimiza 


5 


7 May 
(R) Offers Chill and Frozen Space. 
All vessels call at Moji subject to inducement. 


INDEPENDENT 
ROUND WORLD 


Y’hama 
May» 1 
May 3 


Shimizu 
1 


Y’hama 
May 9 
May ll 


May 8 May 9 
8 May 9 


Passenger accommodations at reasonable rates. 


PUERTO RICO 
All Isbrandtsen vessels call direct at San Juan and accept 
shipments for Ponce and Mayaguez. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS and DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Accepting cargo to Virgin Islands and Dominican Republic 
with transhipment at San Juan. 


rates. 


NEWPORT NEWS via NORFOLK 
Newport News cargo accepted on through Bill of Lading 
with transhipment at Nerfolk at regular U5. 


East Coast 


Tokyo: Tel. 201-7866/8 


Kobe: Tel. 3-1966/7 


Subject to Change without Notice 
AGENTS 


NISSIN UNYU SOKO K.K. 


Yokohama: Tel. 8-2241, 2771, 2766 Shimizu: 


Tel. 26-5871/2, 3971/9 
Tel. 2-2113/5 


Osaka: 


i I 
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Nagoya: 


5 
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| 
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Shimizu ........Apr. 28/28 
Yokohama .,....Apr. 28/29 


Quebec ......Jun. 1/ 3 
Toronto ........Jun. 5/ 6 


San Francisco .May 9/11 Cleveland ......Jun. 8/ 9 
New York .,....May 23/26 Detroit ........Jun. 10 
Atlantic Port ...May 27/28 


FOR BANGKOK vie Hongkong 


+ 
M.S. “NACASHIMA MARU” 
Yokohama ......May 11/12 Moji 
Nagoya ........May 13/13 *Hakata .......May 18/18 
Osaka ...66+<+-.May 14/15 Hongkong ....May 23/2 
Kobe ...0..-+++-May 15/16 Bangkok ......May 29 


FOR WESTERN AUSTRALIA Vic British Borneo 


Voy. No. 21 


Voy. No. 88 
(D/W 5,464) 
ccccescocuny avsae 


M.S. “TAMASHIMA MARU” (D/W 7,639) 
Yokohama ....May 1/ 1 *Sandakan .....May 12/13 
Nagoya .......May 2/2 ~- *Jesselton ......May 14/15 
Kobe evesccceee May 3/ 3 Tg. Mani cccoocMeny 16/20 
*Moji ...eeeeeee.-May 4/ 4 Fremantle ....May 28 
Manila ........May 9/10 


*Subject to cargo inducement 


FOR BOMBAY, KARACHI & PERSIAN GULF PORTS 


(J.LP. Line) 


, Voy. No. 44 
S.S. “WAKASHIMA MARU” (D/W 9,572) 
Moji cocccceteecee, 26/27 Kobe re 29/May ] 


Osaka ..........Apr. 28/29 
Calling. Ports: Hongkong, Singapore, Bombay, Karachi, 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Basrah, Khorramshahr. 

Voy. No. 29 


“KASASHIMA MARU” (D/W 5,177) 

Hongkong ......May 6/ 7 

Singapore ......May 12/13 

Osaka .......--Apr. 29/30 Penang .........May 14/15 

Kobe .......Apr.30/May 1 Colombo .......May 19 
*Subject to cargo inducement 


_ 


M.S. 
Yokohama .....Apr. 26/27 
Nagoya ....+.-Apr. 28/28 


i. 


— 


Subject to alteration with or without notice. 
For generai information apply to: 


IINO KAIUN KAISHA, LTD. 


TOKYO: (271) 0431-9, 1431-9 OSAKA: (36) 2471-5, 0165 
YOKOHAMA: (2) 4051-4 KOBS: (2) 8211-6, 2727 
NAGOYA: (55) 8281 MOJi: (3) 0580, 0587-8 
SHIMIZU; FUJI UNYU (2) 2030 HAKATA: [INO SANGYO (4) 1957 
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Unionists Block | 
Hoist Operation 


OMUTA (Kyodo)—The man- 
agement at the Mitsui Mining 
Co.'s Miike Colliery yesterday 
failed in its third attempt to 
work the coal hoist at the Mi- 
kawa pit In the face of strong 
union picketing. 


The management at 2 p.m. 
sent 20 workers guarded by 
about 800 policemen to the hoist 
leading to a hopper in an at- 
ternpt to restart operations. 

About 1,000 members of the 
striking No. 1 union had formed 
a human wall around the hop- 
per and refused the manage- 
ment’s request to allow the 20 
workers to operate the hoist. 

The management gave up the 
attempt after the negotiations 
failed in order to avoid a clash 
between the striking unionists 
and police. 
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Boy Breaks Neck 
In Judo, Dies 


URAWA (Kyodo)—A_ senior 
high school student died min- 
utes after he broke his neck 
in a judo contest held at the 
Urawa High School auditorium 
yesterday. 

Masaichi Kobayashi, a third- 
grade student at Sugito Agricul- 
tural High School in southern 


Ghana issued these three 
stamps to mark Africa Free- 
dom Day on April 15. The 
first initial on each stamp is 
made up of flags of African 


Saitama Prefecture, was in a : 
tussle with Takeo Kojima, 17,| Bations; the 3d stamp's large 
of Yukide Commercial High! initial being “A,” the 64 
School when he hit his head 


stamp, “F,” and the 1/-stamp, 


against his opponent's waist; | 

and broke his neck. He fell| “D,” standing for Africa Free- 
on the mat and died five min | dom Day, 

utes later. 


-|Novelist’s Tax Tiff 


Scores Minor Hit 


A famous novelist’s fight to 
have a muddy road paved by 
refusing to pey taxes scored a 
minor success recently. 

The Kamakura City Govern- 
meént graveled the road in front 
of Shofu Muramatsu’s home in- 
stead of paving it as demanded 
by the writer. Of course, that 
did not satisfy Muramatsu. He 
is still refusing 


The city-taxpayer dispute flar- 
ed up when the city failed to 
pave the road near the Tsuruga- 
oka-Hachiman Shrine on the 
promised date. Apparently in 
retaliation for the “breach of 
faith,” Muramatsu has been 
turning down repeated requests 
for payment, 


About a week ago, the city 
sent a bailiff to attach his home, 
but was not able to change 
Muramatsu’s mind, 


Undaunted and still discon- 
tented, Muramatsu said: “I will 
not pay the taxes until the 
road is completely paved.” 


Takano Off on 6-Week 
Visit to Red China 


Minoru Takano, former chair- 
man of General Council of 
Japan Trade Unions (Sohyo), 
and his wife left Tokyo Satur- 
day by an AII plane for a six- 
week tour of Communist China 
at the invitation of the Cong- 


ress of Labor Unions of Red 
China. 
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J. M. McKinnon and his wife were guests of honor at a 
luncheon yesterday at the New Zealand Embassy here. The for- 
mer Senior Warden of St. Alban’s Church is shown receiving a 
silver tray presented by a member of the Vestry Council of 
the church in appreciation of his leadership and service. Left 
to right: J. M. Scott, Junior Warden; Mrs. Reid; J. T. Holeman, 
Senior Warden; Rev. R. M. Smith, McKinnon; Mrs. McKinnon 


«Butcher Conned, 


Drugged, Robbed 


A butcher in Sagamihara, 
Kanagawa Prefecture was rob- 
bed of ¥45,000 after being put to 
sleep by a soporific Saturday 
afternoon. 

With the money, Kazuji Moto- 


'sugi, 34, planned to buy “five 


and Ambassador John 8. Reid. 
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Dog Alarm Clock 

Dogs have been trained to do 
a lot of things. 

But Shiro in Naka-ku, Nago- 
ya, has the distinction of being 


possibly the only dog that 
serves as an alarm against 
drowsiness. 


Here and There 


—in Japan : 


| 


Shiro’s master, Masakazu 
Nakamura, flunked last year’s 
college entrance exams because 
he had an obnoxious habit of 
falling asleep when he should 
be studying. 


His worried mother spent 
six months teaching Shiro to 
sit by his master and pull 
Masakazu’s ears or jacket 
whenever the boy started doz- 
ing off. 


The efforts paid, and Masa- 
kazu Was accepted with fiying 
colors this year by the college 
of his choice. 


Goes to Own Funeral 


A restaurateur in Tsuruoka, 
Yamagata Prefecture, held his 
own funeral the other day to 
cast off an unlucky spell and 
start life anew in the twilight 
of his career. 


Kintaro Ishikawa, 60, used to 
run a big confectionery jin To-| 
kyo. But he was bombed out in| 
World War II and retired to his! 
home town of Tsuruoka on the 
Japan seaboard in northern) 
Japan. 


Then, two years ago, he lost 
his beloved wife. | 

Ishikawa asked a fortune tel-| 
ler why fate was so mean to'! 
him and was told he should 
change names. 

Ishikawa accordingly made his. 
own coffin, persuaded five of, 
his friends to carry him inside | 
the coffin to the local crema- | 
torilum. He was “resurrected | 
just as soon as a match was set 
to the coffin. 


Pro Shutter-Clickers 


“Let me click your shutter, 
for ¥10,” are the words recently | 
heard in many sight-seeing re-) 
sorts. | 

Professional cameramen. in| 
these places were forced to re-| 
sort to these new tactics after | 
their business began to wane, 
because an increasing. number | 
of tourists are bringing their | 
own cameras. | 

These professional “shutter-| 
clickers” are reportedly getting | 
along quite well. Young couples | 
especially welcome them for | 
their technical advice and be- 
Cause they can all be photo- 
graphed at one time. 


| 


EXTENSION FOR DEADLINE FOR PREQUALIFICATION 


cheap pigs,” which were offered 
to him by a stranger who visited 
the butcher's shop earlier in the 
day. 

The butcher trusted the man, 
who posed as a messenger for 
the butcher’s supplier, and left 
with him on a truck to pick up 


'the “cheap pigs” left at Atsugi 


Station. 
On the way the man suggested 
that they “celebrate in ad- 


vance,” and the two stopped at 
a restaurant to have a drink. 

While drinking, Motosugi told 
police, he got sleepy and fell 
asleep. 

When he woke up the money 
he had brought was gone. 

Police believe the robber is 
the man who used the same 
modus operandi to rob a butcher 
in Ichikawa, Chiba Prefecture 
last August. 


69 Shops Burned 


. ee 
Down in Wajima 

WAJIMA (Kyodo)—An early 
morning fire yesterday destroy- 
ed 69 shops in the heart of this 
Japan Sea coast city of Wajima, 
Ishikawa Prefecture. 

The fire, which caused dam- 
age estimated at ¥50 million, 
originated at the home of Mata- 
ichi Fukuoka, a cotton dealer. 
Careless handling of a foot 
warmer was said to be the 
cause, 

Meanwhile, 1° rsons were 
injured as one of the fire en- 
gines rushing to the scene of 
blaze was sideswiped by a bus 
and another tumbled into a 
paddy. 


Kamichika 


Continued From Page 1 
protection, rather than punish- 
ment. ' 

The real aim of this law, 
therefore, ig to “prevent bad ef- 
fects of excessive drinking on 
health and to pretect the lives 
and property of “Individuals 
from danger and injury result- 
ing from drinking, thereby 
maintaining public order and 
safety.” 

Under the proposed law, 
policemen will take inebriates 
who appear to cause serious 
trouble to police stations, hos- 
pitals or other appropriate facili- 
ties to protect them “to an ex- 
tent necessary to cool off the 
effects of the liquor.” They 
will have the duty, however, to 
inform their action to families, 
relatives or other responsible 
parties who will take care of 
the persons protected. 

If any of the protected per- 
sons is found to be a confirmed 
alcoholic, police will report it 
to a nearby health center and 


the latter will report it to the 


prefectural governor. The gov- 
ernor will advise the patient 
whenever necessary to receive 
medical treatment. 
Meanwhile, whenever a 
drunken person threatens to re- 
sort to acts of violence in his 
home, his wife or other family 


We women members of the 
Diet sponsoring this law firmly 
believe that every one of the 


nation, especially women, will | 


realize the importance of this 
law and lend their support for 
it. 


ee eee 


The Philippine Reparations Mission at Tokyo, 
and the Marikina Committee at Manila care of 
National Power Corporation, jointly announce that 
the opening of bids for the construction of the arch 
dam and appurtenant works of the Marikina River 
Multi-Purpose Project has been postponed to May 
24, 1960 and the closing date of the submission 
of applications for prequalification, to May 6, 1960. 
Interested parties are therefore requested to comply 
with all the requirements and submit the necessary 
papers and documents not later than the close of 
office hours on Friday, May 6, -1960 at the offices 


Trout Season 
Gets Under Way 


NIKKO (Kyodo) — More 
than 300 persons enjoyed 
the first day of trout fishing 
yesterday when the fishing 
season got under way on 
the Daiya River. 

The trout season 
until October. 

Fireworks at 8 a.m. sig- 
naled the opening of the 
season and more than 300 
hikers with fishing tackle 
rushed to favorite fishing 
spots on the river. 

Favored by clear sky and 
warm weather, more than 
10,000 persons traveled to 
Lake Chuzenji and its vici- 
nity during the day. 


Nepal King, Queen 
Return to Tokyo 


King Mahendra Bir Bikram 
Shah Deva and Queen Ratna 
Rajya Lakshmi Devi of Nepal 
returned to Tokyo yesterday 
evening aboard a chartered JAL 
plane from Osaka after complet- 
ing a three-<iay visit to Kyoto, 
Nara and Osaka. 

The King and the Queen made 
a sight-seeing trip to Nara yes- 
terday morning where they 


lasts 


Buddha at the Todaiji temple. 
In the afternoon they went 
to Osaka and visited the Fourth 
Osaka International Trade Fair. 
The royal couple is scheduled 
to leave Tokyo tonight for the 
United States. 


Truck, Tourist Bus 
Collide; 19 Hurt 


A three-wheeled truck crash- 
ed into a tourist bus yesterday 
evening on the Keihin High- 
way, injuring the driver of the 
bus and 18 of its 22 passen- 


gers. 
Eight of the injured were 
children. 


The accident occurred at 
around 4 p.m. near Higashiro- 
kugo in Ohta War, Tokyo, 


when the three-wheéler swerv- 


ed to avoid hitting a car in 
front which halted suddenly. 
The truck rammed into the 


tourist bus of the Toyo Kotsu 


a nearby hospital. 


(Food for Children) 
(April 24, as of 4 p.m.) 
Club Kanto Women's 
Group (Tokyo) ....¥ 25,515 
N, (Kumamoto 
Sets. beceedsdetaes 1,000 
Anonymous ......... 1,000 
Nishimachi School 
Boys & Girls (To- 
WED. ccnandsiae veers . 
B. C. Sander (Denen- 
chofa, Tokyo) 
| Japan Assn. of Univ. 
Women (Tokyo) .. 
Members & friends of 
the Evangelical Free 
Church (Kasukabe, 
Saitama Pref.) ... 
The High School Dept. 


4,260 
10,000 


o. | 
The injured were rushed to) 
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visited the Hall of the Great | centers 
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1,000; 


| include a_i stroll 


Stanford U. 


May Set Up . 


Center Here 


STANFORD, Calif. (AP)— 
Stanford’s graduate dean, Albert 
H. Bowker, said Saturday the 
university is considering estab- 
lishing study centers in Tokyo 
and Hongkong for graduate and 
advanced undergraduate stu- 
dents. 

“The university will move im- 
mediately to seek financial aid 
for the centers in Hongkong 
and Tokyo but the students 
themselves must prove to us 
that such centers are desired 
and would be utilized,” he said. 

Three faculty members re- 
cently toured possible sites in 
Tokyo and Hongkong und@ a 
grant from the Asia Foundation 
in San Francisco. They are 
Prof. John W. Goheen, head of 
the philosophy department, 
Prof. Shau Wing-chan, head of 
Asian languages depart- 
ment, and history Prof. Thomas 
C. Smith. 

Bowker did not rule out the 
later setting up of Far East 
centers for undergraduates un- 
der the general studies pro- 
gram. Stanford now has such 
at Filovence, Italy, 
Tours, France, and Stuttgart, 
Germany. 


Announcements _ 


THE JIWB WOMEN’S GROUP 
will hold a welcome-sayonara lun- 
cheon at the Zama Officers’ Club, 
Monday, April 25 at 12:30 p.m. 
Members and guests are cordially 
invited to attend. Please call Mrs. 
Leonard Nadler (T) 481-4496 for 
reservations. 

YEDO CHAPTER NO. 3, Order of 
the Eastern Star, will hold a stated 
meeting on Tuesday, April 26, at 
8 p.m. in the Tokyo Masonic Build- 
ing. All members are cordially in- 
vited to attend. For further in- 
formation please call 951-4971 or 
461-3133. 


TOKYO USO, located on the 
Ginza across from the Matsuya De- 
partment store, invites all security 
forees personnel, associated civili- 
ans and their dependents to avail 
themselves of the club's message 
bulletin board. Messages may be 
called in or information obtained 
on messages that have been left. 
The club offers a convenient meet- 
ing place in downtown Tokyo. 
Phone is 561-2086. 


TOKYO AMERICAN CULTURAL 
Center (No. 12, Shiba Park, Minato- 
ku) will present film showing of 
the “Sound and Story” depicting 
the recording performance of Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra of Tchai- 
kovsky'’s “Romeo and Juliet.” and 
following record concert with 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto (Jascha 
Heifetz as soloist), “Eroica” Sym- 
phony. etc.. commemorating the 
orchestra's visit to Japan in May. 
The program will be held at the 
center auditorium on April 27. 
Wednesday, at 6 p.m. Admission 
free. 

THE GRANT HEIGHTS Officers 
Wives Club will sponsor a tour to 
Tokyo on April 23. The tour will 
through Meiji 
shrine and garden, a _  ileisurely 


| lunch at Ume-Mura featuring dele- 


cious 
| 


of the American 
| School in Japan | 
eo re 30,040 
/_Kenji Kamiya (To 
Re it Oe 2,000 


guchi (Tokyo) 3,000 


LL. Jaikishindas, Iwa- 


| kuni, Yamaguchi 
[*: Sn wedeuhuced aah 1,500 
Paul Ny-no and Dr. 


Gordon Warner 


(Long Beach, Calif.) 9,000 


Total 


DOOR to DOOR 


Agent: 


Yokohama: 


- con —_ 


—— JAPAN EXPRESS — 


INTRA-JAPAN 


Packing, Forwarding and Delivery of Air & Sea Cargo 
“*Sea-Van Shipment of Household goods is now cveaileble. 
International Air Transport Association. 7 
Tokyo: 4th St. Opposite Sogo Dept. Store 
Entrance South Pier 


sukiyaki and entertainment 
by geisha: thence to the Sogetsu 
flower exihibition. Coffee at Shiro- 
basha and return to G.H. The bus 
will leave the club at “9 a.m. and 
return at 4 p.m. The complete 
cost of the tour is only ¥1,400. 
Please call Helen Neville at G. H. 
8590 or Marge Mac Cauley at 7479 
for reservations. Cancellations 
must be made not latter than Wed- 
nesday, April 27. 

SAGAMIHARA MASONIC Lodge 
No. 13, F&AM will confer MM 
degree on Tuesday, April 26 at 
7 p.m., Building T-733, Camp Zama. 
Master Masons are cordially invited. 

INT'L WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
members will visit the Daiei Studio 
on Wednesday, April 27 and then 
go to the Kyurinso, a villa owned 
by the Bridgestone Co. in Fuchu. 
For details call Mrs. Tanabe at the 


GRAND TOTAL. .¥4,627,150 Hittop Hotel Tel. 291-3227. 
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OVERSEAS 


SERVICE 


Tel: (271) 3825-9 
Tel: (2) 3471-6. Ext: 12 
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Wita NORWEGIAN 


wo 


concerned. 
‘ \ & { ° 
Only North t sine iene ps 6ASIA LINE § 
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Artisans of Japan (IV) 


Makers 


By TSUGI 

“Sensu,” folding fan, was first 
made with cypress wood though 
today it is commonly made with 
paper and strips of bamboo. It 
is used for fanning and dancing 
as well as on ceremonial oc- 
casions. 

Those which were in use dur- 
ing the Heian Era (784-1191) 
were called cypress fans and 
used mainly at the Imperial 
Court. It was customary for 
the Emperor to grant a fan to 
courtiers who had served him 
faithfully for many years at a 
ww usually held on April 


In those days fans were made 
by jejning fine narrow cypress 
boards with thread and riveting 
the pleces at one end. Silver 
rivets shaped like birds and but- 
terflies were used for good fans. 
Fans owned by nobles had -25 
“ribs” while those used by 
courtiers had 23. Women also 
began to carry fans, more as 
accessories than for any practi- 
cal purpose, and so they were 
made elegant and pretty with a 
tassel of multicolored thread 
attached to the rivet. Also dur- 
ing this era paper fans came to 
be used. At first they had only 
five ribs to form the frame. 
The ribs were pasted on the 
back of the fan while the front 
was decorated with gay pictures, 
usually of flowers. 

During the Kamakura period 
. (1185-1331) warriors began to 


- 
Fans of different designs. 


of Fans 


SHIRAISHI 


carry fans on ceremonial occas 
indispensable ; 


sions. It was 
when they wore hunting suits 
and formal costumes. It was 
also customary to present fans 
to the lords by retainers, priests 
and painters. The color of tas 
sels and pictures differed ac- 
cording to social status, 


Nobles carried fans with 
white ribs and warriors sim- 
jlar ones with biack ribs, 


Ribs with open work came in- 
to use during this period. Also 
a new device to insert ribs 
between layers of paper was 
inyented so that pictures could 
be painted on the back. too. 

It was during the Edo Era 
(1603-1867) that the common 
people began to use fans and 
fan peddiers were often seen 
selling them from door to door. 
Fans began to be presented as 
New Year's and ae gifts. 

Today small sized fans are 
used for the purpose of fanning 
in summer. Large fans with 
gay paintings of flowers, clouds, 
streams and waves decorating 
front and back are used for 
dancing. A white fan Is carried 
by a bridegroom attired in a 
Japanese costume and @ silver 
and gold fan by a bride. Story 
tellers, “naniwabushi” reciters 
and ballad singers must have 
fans in their hands. 

Fan making was not Japan's 
monopoly though it was popu- 
lar in this country. They were 
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made in China and were partic- 
ularly in vogue during the 
Sung dynasty (960-1278). In 
China they, were regarded as 
luxury accessories and there- 
fore makers used sandal-wood, 
ebony, ivory, silver and gold 
for the ribs, 

In France gorgeous fans were 
produced during the 16th and 
l7th centuries. Ribs were 
made of ivory, mother-of-pearl 
and tortoise-shell and were cov- 
ered with lace, silk, silk gauze 
and parchment. 


age sep cen omega 


The fan is folded by using a mold and then a thin stick 
is inserted in between the layers to make room for the ribs. 


In Japan fan-making has been 
carried on as a cottage industry 
for centuries. 


Kazuo Fukushima who owns 
the Hoseindo Kyuami, a shop 
in Asakusa and three fan work- 
shops, is the seventh generation 
in his family engaged in mak- 
ing and selling dancing fans. 
He explains that the Japanese 
aper for making fans comes 
rom Fukul and the bamboo for 
ribs from Oita Prefecture. 


The ribs are sometimes lac- 
quered, but unlacquered ones 
are of superior quality. Pic- 
tures painted on the fan vary 
according to the schools of 
dancing. For instance, fans 
used by the Hanayagi School 
have paintings of cherry blos- 
soms on both ‘sides. The num- 
ber of ribs in dancing fans is 
limited to 10 while those com- 
monly used in summer have 20 
to 30 ribs. 


To make fans one or three | 
sheets of fine Japanese paper §& 
are pasted between two outside 
sheets of paper on which pic- 
tures are painted. After being 
pasted together the iayers of 
paper must be dried in the sun. 
“Therefore, we work hard on 
fine days,” explains Fukushima. 
The dried layers of pox are 
folded in the shape of a fan by 
using a paper mold and then a 
thin stick is inserted to separate 
the inside paper. 


The two outside ribs must be 
curved and pasted to complete 
the fan. 


Dancing fans are on eale all 
year round at prices from ¥100 
to ¥600. In Kyoto alone some 
¥1,100 millidh worth of fans are 
sold ina year. Fukushima says 
that he is-thinking of making 
fans which can be used as room 
decorations in order to boost 
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sales. 
Radio 


Today’ s TV Choice 


9:15-9:45 p.m.—Music Time: with 
Neil Sedaka, Izumi Yukimura 
others (ch. 8) 
9:15-9:45—British Movie: “Man- 
tovani” with Mantovani Orch. 
(ch. 10) 
See calendar on sports page for 
televised sports events 


(Ch. 1) NHK (JOAK-TV) 
7:00 a.m—News, 7 :15—Overseas 


12:00 p.m—News, 
12:55—Overseas Report 
6:15—Drama, 6:30—Overseas Re- 


port 

7 :00—News, 7:15—Drama “Bus 
Dori Ura,” 7:30—What's My 
Secret? 

8:00—Popular Songs, 8:30—Drama 
“Ot Kisetsu” 


(Ch. 3) NHK (JOAB-TW 
2:30 aed TV Test (Tokyo 


3:30~Teacher’s Hour (rhythm for 
dren) 


(Ch. 4) NTV (JOAX-TV) 


7:00 a.m—News, 7:30—Topics, 7:45 
—News 


or extended stay. 


Floste coll 
Only 3 hours by auto (Route N 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mampei Hotel will re-open on APRIL 27th. 
Reservations are required for either Srernige | 
directly to a lg 
Only 3‘4 hours by semi-express train ae Tokyo (Ueno Station). 


KARUIZAWA 


MAMPEI HOTEL 


Phone Kervizewe 2771.3 


9:00—Cooking, 9%:20—Home Memo 
12:00 p.m.—News, 12: 
Hour, 12:445—Women's News 
1:.00—Women's Memo, 1:30—Music 
Time ' 
5:35—Cartoon (color), 5:50—News 
6:00—Puppet, 6:15—Movie “Mickey 
Mouse» Club.” 645—News 
Fiash, 6:55—Int'l News 
7:°00—Popular Songs, 7:30—Movie 
“Tetsujin Niju Hachigo” 
$:00—Drama “Dokuganryu Sanjo,” 
8:30—Movie “Father Knows 
Dest” 
9:00—Today’s Events, 9:10—Sports 
News, 9:15—Pro Boxing 
“Fufu Hyakkei,” 10:30 


11:00—Telenews 


(Ch, 6) KRT (JOKR-TV) 


7:10 am-—Sports Flash, 7:50— 
Overseas News 

8:00—Sports Flash, §:3—C 

11:20—Handicraft for Women 

12:00 p.m.—News, 12:15—Hachiro 
Kasuga Show (songs), 12:45 
—Women's Weekly Topics 

1:00—Women's News, 1:15—Cook- 
i 


ng 
5:25—Movie, Short, 5:50—News 
6:00—Cartoon, 6:15—Comedy 
7200—Drama “Anmitsu Hime,” 7:30 
~—Stage No. 1 Show (songs) 
8:00—Comedy “Shabondama Jin- 
sei,” 8:30—Samurai Drama 


“Zenigata Heiji” 
9:00—Reportage “From North and 

South,” 9:15—Drama 

Zero Hour,” 9:45—News, 9:55 


—Sports 

10:00—Mystery Drama “Kurayami- 
no Koe,” 10:30—Art Salon, 
(Turkish Art Exhibition, 
from Matsuzakaya, Ueno) 

11 :05—Overseas News 


HOTEL, KARUIZAWA. 


= 


(Ch. 8) FUJI (JOCKX-TV) 
11:15 am.—Studico Report, 11:25— 
Cooking, 1145—News 
12:00 pm —Dasiont Play, 12:15— 


hday Quiz, 12 oe 
1:30—Cooking, 1:50—Pro 
Hanshin. vs. ae a 


“Igaguri-kun,” 6 45—News 


00—Drama “Tsunkoro Daisuke. 
7:30— “Lone 
8:00—Movie, %8:30—Drama Gojo 
Ichigo” 
$:15—Popular Songs, 9:45—News, 
9 :55—Spo 


rts 
10: PE “Senso,” 10:45—Week- 
ly Sports 


(Ch. 10) NET (JOEX-TV) 
10:00-11:55 am—TV for School 
12:15—Cooking, 


100—Movie, Short, 1:30—-TV for 
School 

6:00—Puppet Drama, 6:15—Study 
of En 45—N 


“Mantov 


10:00—Kouta Class, 10 :30—Sports, 
10:35—Overseas News, 10:50— 
Weekly Topics 


—_e 
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aye 


Kawana Hotel 


Japan's Balmry, Health Resort! 


Enjoy your golf on our famous 
two 18-hole courses along 


the beautiful seaside. 
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Tel 
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3191 


ToKyo 
Service 
Center 


5b)-b7b9 


wiery a Fee COeMEF 
TORYO +aran TER 97) P2220 


50, Sakurada-cho, Azabu 
on l7th St. next to 
the Chinese Embassy 


Tel: 408-5763/4 


Monday, April 25 
FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 
NEWS: hour on the hour 
6305 am—Rise & Shine, 7:10— 


Here | a worker inserts ‘the bamboo" ribs into the prepared 
fan. He does this in one motion, 


~~ -- 
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One of three sheets of paper are between the two 
outer layers of paper in making a fan. 
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Morning Meditations, 17:15—Bobd 

and Ray. %7:3—-The Morning 3:05-4:00—Tristan & Isolde (Wag- 
Show, 8:05—Take 25, ner), Covent Garden Royal Phil, 
MecNeill’s Breakfast Club, 9:05— Orch. { yp? a 

Galen Drake, 9:30—Arthur God- 4:00-4:36—Popular Music. (AB).* 
frey, 9:55—Lec Paul and Mary  4:30-5:00—Jazz. (RF).* 4:30-5:00— 
Ford, 10:5—Turm Back the Classic Music. (AB)* 

Clock, 10:30—-You Name It, We 6:00-6:05 — English News, Lewis 
Play It, 11:°06—Morning Melodies, Bush. (AB). 6 :19-6 :30—Stereo 

Kilatsch, 11:30 Time: Exce from Le Cid 

Country Capers. (Massenet), Hollywood Bowl 
12:15 p.m—Disc ‘n Data, 10- =—— 

Strike Up the Band, 1:15—The 

New Yorkers, 1:30 — Network 

Time, 2:05—Matinee, Concert 3:05 

—Major League Baseball. 
5:15—Journey Into Melody, 5:30— 


St alae US.A., 
‘an a Tavern, 


11:30—-Man With a Band. 
Tuesday, April 26 

12:05 a.m.—Round About Midnight, 
1:05—One o'clock Jump, 1: 


— —— petty wg ee City Orch: etc. (QR, LF)* 
eeps, 3:05—Music for Everyone, 7:15-8:00—Popular Musi . 
4:05—Dawn Patrol, 5:05—Five by = (RF)* ee 


Five at 5:05, 5:15—Barnyard Jam- 9§:00-9:30—Popular Music. (LF).* 
boree. 9:10-9:40—Richard Rogers Melody 
Album. (KR).* 9:30-10:00—Brass 

\ JAPANESE STATIONS 


Band Music. (RF)* 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 10:30-11:00—Sonata in G Min. (Tar- 
4OKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) tini): La Campanella (Paganini): 
40Z, JO0Z2, JOZ3, (3,925, 6,053 & 


etc.. Ricci (violin). (KR) 
9,595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 11:00-11:36—Violin Concerto in 


A 


(1,480 Kes.) Min. (Glazounov), Milstein (vio- 
A.M. PROGRAM lin), Pittsburgh Sym. Orch. etc. 
7:15-8:00—Excerpts from Schwan- (JOZ).* 11:10-12:00 — Popular 
engesang (Schuber), Munteanu Music. (RF).* 11:45-12:15—Popu- 
(ten.). (AB)* lar Music. (KR)* 
8:05-8:30—Freischutz Overture AFTER MIDNIGHT 
(Weber), Phil. Orch.: Norwegian 12:00-12:30—Popular Music. (RF).* 
Rhapsody (Lalo), Cologne Orch. 12:15-1:15—English Hour: Popular 
(AK).* 8:30-9:00 — Hungarian Music & Jazz. (KR).* 12:30-1:00 
Dances Nos. 5, 6 & 7 (Brahms): —Jazz. (RF).* 12:40-1:30—String 
ete. Atsuko Ohori, Yoko Iwabuchi Quartet in. D Min. (Sibelius), 
(piano). (AB) Budapest ng Quartet. (QR)* 
11:30-12:00—Popular Music. (RF)* 1:15-1420—Engli3h News. (KR) 
P.M. PROGRAM 2:30-3:00—Tango Time. (LF)* 
12:30-1:00—Popular Music. (AK).* 6:00-4:30—Popular Music. (LF).* 


4:30-4:50—Piano Sonata No. 8 in 
A Min. (Mozart). (LF)* 
NHK-FM (87.3 MC) 

7:05-9:00 p.m. — Shostakovich A\l)- 


12 :30-1:00-—-Waltz No. 1 (Chopin), 
Philadelphia Orch.: Emperor 
Waltz (J. Strauss), Vienna Phil. 
Sym. Orch., etc. (RF)* 
1:05-2:00-—-Popular Music. 


(RF).* bum: String Quartet No. 2, 
< o gg Ladder (Ros- Beethoven String Quartet Pre- 
7 tee Sym. Orch.: ete. Judes & Fugues No. 5 & No. 24: 

ho . ll . j- 
2:00-3:00—-La Forza del Destino re lrg > eg Pst stig. coke 
Overture (Verdi), Phil. Orch.: * Records 
— Concerto in A Min. (Saint- 
ns), Starker (cello). 
ge ey A PS All schedules on this page are 


subject to change without notice. 


Popular Music. (RF)* 


Screen 


(Edward G. Robinson, 


SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: Sink the 
Bismarck! (Kenneth More, Dana 
Wynter). 

TACHIKAWA WEST: Guns of the 
Timberland (Alan Ladd, Jeanne 
Crain). 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: Happy 
Anniversary (David Niven, Mitzi 
Gaynor). 

GINZA SHOCHIKU: The Bonnie 
Sparker Story; i1, 12:30, 2:55, 
2:55, 5:20. 7:45, (Sundays from 
10:05 a.m.). 

HIBIYA THEATER: Who Was That 

10:50, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 

ae, 238, 5:10, TER 


are te TOHO: The Black 
Battalion, 11, 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
agree ‘2:30, 5:15, 7:35, Sun- 


MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU: 
Bay, 11, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 
from 9:05 a.m.). 


NEW TOHO: Une Fille Pour L’Ete, 
11:20, 1, 2:50, 4:40, 6:20, 8, (Sun- 
days from 9:50 a.m.). 

SCALAZA: Das Schone Abenteuer, 
10:50, 1, 3:15, 5:30, 745, (10:10, 
12:35, 2:50, 5:05, 7:30, Sundays). 

SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: The Jay- 
hawkers; 10:05, 1:22, 4:47, 8:10; 
War Drums, 11:55, 3:20, 6:45, until 
April 30. 

SHIBUYA PANTHEON: Un Temoin 
Dans La Ville, 11, 1, 3, 6:25, 7:50. 


Tiger 
(Sundays 


SHIBUYA TOKYU: Guns of the 
Timberland; The Last Train 
West; (Sundays from 9:30 a.m.), 


ll, 1:40 4:20 7, until May 2. 


SHINJUKU GEKIJO: But Not for 
Me; The Five Pennies; 10, 2:15, 
6:30, until April 25. 

SHINJUKU TOKYU: Guns of the 
Timberland; 12:40 3:20 6, 8:40: 
The Last Train West; 11:40, 2:20, 
5, 7:40, until May 2. 


SHINJUKU MILANOZA: 
Temoin Dans La Ville, 11, 
5:25, 7:50. 


SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: Carmen 
Jones, (Sundays from 9:05 a.m,), 
11, 1:10, 3:25, 5:40, 7:55. 

SMOCHIKU PICCADILLY: Soud 

Pacific, (Sundays 10 a.m.), 12:45, 


Un 
1, 3, 


Try it ot Kobe steak 


NO. 6, 7+-chome Ginza Nishi 
(East Side of Imperiol 


-- —_ —— 


— ~~. 


ete Stank... 
Top Grade Kobe Beef 


Kobe beef moke the finest steaks 


Served ot Tokyo’s finest bor ond griii. 


Hotel) 
Open daily 11:00 M. 10 10:30PM For reservotions please coll(5!|)8079 
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STEAK 
HOUSE 
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Hibiya Bidg.. 
in front of NHK Bidg. 
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Every Evening from 7:00 p.m. with 


THE PAUL SZICET! QUARTET 


cela Oniy Continental Voce! - natnurnen ie! Ensemble 


% € ‘4 f, 
“Enjoy “MANUELA’S CHARCOAL BROILED STEAK end ITALIAN 
EQOD crepered by CHEF, JOE AMADIO 


2yU ae 


1, Il-chome, Tamura-cho, Shiba. Minato-ku; Tokyo 
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—— April 25 


| Grosso in D Min. 


fom | Sankei 
ee | (Franck); Unaccom 
tok); 


by KASEI YAMADA. Bunkyo Public Hall, 


ER DANCE” 


SUPPER CLUB 


NUELA 


i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i a i i 


Tel: (591) 0633. 0635 


What’sGoing OnThis Week 


Music 


TAKAHIRO SONODA, PIANO. Hibiya Hall, 6:30 pm. Sonata in E 


| flat (Haydn); Fantasy in ¢ (Schumann); Images (Bk. 1) Debussy; Pre- 
| ludes Op. 24 (Chopin). 
April 26 


CZECH CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, Hibiya, 6:30 pm. Sinfonia ‘in C 


| (Karel Kohout); Eine Kieine Nachtmusik (Mozart); Serenade in E flat 
| (Josef Suk). 
April 


27 

CZECH CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, Hibiya Hall, 6:30 pm. Concerto 

(Vivaidi); Piano Concerto in F Min. (Bach); Eine 

| Kleine Nachtmusik (Mozart); Suite for String Orchestra (Leos Janacek). 
NICANOR ZABALETA, HARPIST. Bunkyo Public Hall, 6:30 p.m. 


pg (Rosetti); Aria and Variations (Handel); Sonata (C.P.E. Bach); 


RUGGIERO 
Mall, 


RICCI, U.S. VIOLINIST, CARLO BUSOTTI, PIANO. 
6:30 p.m. Sonata “Devil's Trill” (Tartini): Sonata In A 
Sonata (Prokofiev); Rumanian Dances (Bar- 
Moses Variations (Paganini). 
April 28 

NEW PIANO GROUP evening of Beethoven. Yamaha Mall, 6:30 p.m. 


Sonata in D (Roko Ishihama); Sonata in B at (Naoyuki Taneda); Sonata 
in D Min. (Seiko Tamali). 
April 30 


RUGGIERO RICCI and TOKYO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA conducted 
6:30 p.m. Roman Carnival 


Overture (Berlioz); Concerto No. 1 in D (Paganini); Introduction and 


Rondo Capriccioso (Saint-Saens); Concerto-in E Min, (Mendelssohn), 


May Ii 

PAUL VINOGRADOFF, PIANO. Yamaha Hall, 6:30 p.m. Kinderscenen 
(Schumann); Impromptu in F, Tarantelle, Nocturne in E, Polonaise in F 
(Chopin); Feux d’artifice (Debussy); Sonata No. 9 (Scriabin); Toccata 


| 4 Prokofiev ). 
Exhibitions (art, others) 


At Department Stores 


DAIMARU (Tokyo Station, Yaesuguchi): Japanese style paintings 
by Shibukikai, 4th fi. until April 27. 

ISETAN (Shinjuku): Dolls of Worid, 7th fl. April 26-May 8: Also 
“Czech exhibition,” 6th fl. April 29-May 6, 

MATSUYA (Ginza): “Nihon Kinko Seisaku-ten” (metal arts) by 
Jihei a Shigeo Tadokoro, Haruo Mataubara, others, 6th 4. until 
April 27 


MATSUZAKAYA (Ueno): “Ancient Turkish Art Exhib.tion” 
(historical assets of Ankara Archeological Museum, Istanbul Art 
Museum, others), by Mainichi Shimbun, Sth fi. until May &: 


sponsored 
ys Japanese style paintings of Mount Fuji by 10 artists, 7th fi. April 
26-May 1. 

MITSUKOSHI (Nihonbashi): Flower arrangements by Seido Iwata 
(head of Seiso-Ryu), 7th fi. April 26-May 1: Archeological Relics of 
Egypt (collection by Fumiko Miyeta), sponsored by Yomiuri Shimbun, 
7th fi. April 26-May 1; Handicrafts by physically handicapped, 7th fi. 
April 26-May 1. 

SHIROKIYA (Nihonbeashi): Handicrafts, potteries, tea-utensils, etc. 
by Tsunejiro Ueda, others, 5th fi. April 26-May 1; Also flower arrange- 
ment by Sogetsu School, 5th fil. April 26-May 1. 

TAKASHIMAYA (Nihonbeshi): Japanese style paintings by Hoan 
Kosugi, sponsored by Asahi Shimbun, 8th fi. April 26-May 1. Also 
—. style paintings by Saburo Miyamoto, others, 8th fi. April 26- 


Other Galleries 


BRIDGESTONE GALLERY (Kyobashi): Paintings by Corot, Manet. 
a ©, Monet, etc.; Also ancient sculptures and potteries (closed 

ondays). 

BUNGEI SHUNJU GALLERY (Ginza): Oils by members of Karu- 
kisu-kai, until April 30. 

CHUO KORON GALLERY (2nd &. Marunouchi Bidg.): Design by 
Tetsuro Morita, until April 30. 

CHUO KORON GALLERY (Kyobashi): Recent woodblock prints by 
Kiyoshi Saito, until 7 27 (closed Sundays). 

CHUO GALLERY (2nd f. Kikusui Bidg. Ginza): Oils by Kiyu-kai, 
until April 30. 

FORMES GALLERY (Ginza): Oils by Yasuo Kazuki, until April 30. 

FUJI PHOTO SALON (2nd fi. Sukiyebashi Shopping Center): Photos 
by Shoji Otake, until April 27; Also photos of mountains by Yusuke 
Yokota, April 28-May 4. 

GINZA GALLERY (Ginza): Paintings by Kakigoro Makino, until 
April 27; Oils by Hiromi Okuda, Chieko Kuboniwa and Keiko Sasaki, 
until April 27; Also calligraphy by 11 artists, April 28-May 3. 

GALLERY HIROSHI (Ginza): Oils by Yu Kagawa, until April 30. 

JAPANESE FOLK CRAFT MUSEUM (Komaba): Ancient and 
modern pottery, dyeing, handicraft and other folk crafts of Japan, 10 


a.m.-4:30 p.m. (closed 
Paintings by Taizo Yokoyama, 


Mondays). 
yo yes GALLERY (Ginza): 

KONISHIROKU GALLERY (Ginza): Photos by winners of Japan 
Photo Critics Association contest, until April 27; Also photes by Eiko 
Hosoe, April 29-May 5. 

METROPOLITAN ART MUSEUM (Ueno Park): Seulptures by 
Nihon Chosoka Club; “Kokuga-kai” (paintings, photos, handicrafts); 
“Shunyo-kai” (paintings, design and stage models); “Toke-kai” (paint- 


ings); All until May 
Olls by group “June.” April 27- 
T April 


: oshiaki Takahashi, Zi-May 2; Also 
paintings by Toshiyuki Miyazaki, April 27-May 2. 

NATIONAL ART MUSEUM (Kyobashi): “Exhibit of four artists” 
(Japanese style paintings by Shuso sculptures by Kotaro 
ee Oils by Eikyu, woodblock prints by Gajin Kosaka), April 

une 5. 

NABIS GALLERY (Ginza): Design by group “Q.N.E.,.” until May 2. 

NEZU ART MUSEUM Aegan’: Pain ceramics, 
lacquerware, metal work, Chinese bronze, etc. (closed Mondays). 

PAPER MUSEUM (behind Oji Station, Keihin Line): Japanese 


paper products, utensils for paper making, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. (closed Mondays). 
SATO 


GALLERY (Ginza): Paintings by Tadao Fukuzawa, until 


1. 
YOSEIDO GALLERY (Ginza): Oils by Kiwa Kanzaki, until April 30. 
ms 


April 27-29 

ANNUAL FESTIVAL at Iwayayama Shimeli-in in Kitaku, Kyoto. On 
these two days a large holy fire will be burnt all day long. Alpine roses 
are in full bloom at this shrine from ~— middie of April to early May. 
April 29 


EMPEROR'S BIRTHDAY is observed Yaroughou t 
offices, business firms and schools are closed for the day. 


vernment 


’ 
' 


April 26 
iomn_" KAIKAN: Noh “Yuya,” Kyogen “Chidori,” Noh “Ko-u.” 
30 p.m. 


April 27 

KANZE KAIKAN: Noh Soga,” Kyogen “Ochanomizu,” 
Noh “Sumidagawa,” Noh “Kokaji.” 5 p.m. be 
May 1 


KANZE KAIKAN: Noh “Yashima,.” Kyogen “Kiyomizu-Zato,” Noh 
weal” Noh “Sumidagawa,” Kyogen “Nagamitsu,” Noh “Sessho-seki.” 
10 a.m. 


1:25, 3:35, 8:35, 58:35, 5:38, 7:35. 
until April 26. 


3:55, 7:05. 
ne TOKYO: Ben-Hur, 1:30, 


TOHO oye ak awe 
10:50, 12: 2:20, 4:10, 50, 

TOKYO GEKIJO: Goliath and 
the Barbarians, 11:50, 1:50, 3:50, "til April 25. 

5:50, 7:50, (Sundays from 9:50 Ss 
a.m.). tage 

'ENO TORYU: Guns of the . 

, Timberland; The Train KABUKIZA: Part I: il am. 
West; 9:50, 11:25, 2:05, 4:45, until “Ayatsuri Sambaso,”; Part IT: 4:30 
May 2. a otn Seeman ee, 

etc.; W chiemon m 


mer, 10:30, 12:45, 3:05, 6:25, 7:45, 


t . until April. 25. 
(8:50, 10:50, 1:05, 3:20, 5:35, 7:50, pone. - 


KOKUSAI GEKWO: “Tokyo Odori” 


Sundays). (cherry blossom festival revue), 
with more than 300 girls of Sho- 
chiku Girl Revue Troupe, 

YOKOHAMA SHIMBASHI EMBUJO: Azuma Odor! 
=, «Sgt MPs rae ray og queen ete 
the (Vv. Johnso H. Jeff) on . Ce 

oe  ~ AME any 6 * with Shimbashi Geisha, 2 p.m. 
(Sun, & Sat. noon & 4:30 p.m.), 


CAMP ZAMA: Goliath and the 
Barbarians (Steve Reeves, Bruce 
Cabot). 

SAGAMIHARA: Counterplot (For- 
rest Tucker, Allison Hayes). 

PICCADILLY: The Bonnie Sparker 
Story, 11, 12:30, 2:55, 5:20, 7:45, 
(Sundays from 10:05 a.m.), until 


until April 25. 

NICHIGEKI: Revue “Spring Dance” 
with Hideo Ko, Yukiji Asaoka, 
NDT. others. 

MELMIZA: Shimpa, Part I: 11:30 
a.m., “Hana-no Inochi,”; Part II: 
4:30 p.m. “Ginga Madame,” etc.; 
with Yaeko Mizutani, others. un- 


April 25 til April 27. 
. SHINJUKU DAI ICHI' GEKIJOC: 
TAKARAZUKA: But Not dor Me; Kabuki, Part I: noon, “Kyofu 
The Five Pennies; 11:10, 1:15, 5:40, Jidai,”; Part Il: 5 p.m. “Hatamoto 
until April 25. Gonin Otoko,” etc.; with Kiku- 
SCALAZA;: Estate Violenta; 11:15, goro Onoe Kabuki Troupe. 


Grand Opening April 27 


Tokyo Daifanten 
Chinese Restaurant 


For special get-togeth- 
ers of families, friends F 
or business associates | 
this is the spot. 


Banquet Room—oc 
30 Privote Rooms 


odetes 600 persons 


Reservations accepted 
Parkino spvace anailahle 


Serena 


ie RK SER IS 


hid 32 0121-9 Sankocho, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 
(next to Hanazono Shrine & in front of Merubutsu Dept.) 
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Three-Way 


Dogfight 


Looms in U.K. Soccer 


LONDON (AP)—Tottenham Hotspur defeated Wolverhamp- 
ton Wanderers, 3-1, Saturday and left the English Soccer League 
chanipionship hinging on the last matches of the eight-month 


season, 


Spurs—as Tottenham are known in the football world—hit 


a gaol in two minutes through 


Center Forward Bobby Smith/ 


and finally won the battle of the 
giants before a sellout crowd of 
55,783 fans at Wolverhampton. 
Now Wolves lead the stand- 
Ings with 52 points followed by 
Spurs with 51. Both teams 
have one more match to play. 
Burnley, who drew 1-1 against 
Blackpool still can pip. them 


both. Burnley, with three 
more matches to play, has 50 
points. 

LONDON (AP)—Lea 


tions in the British League stand- 
ings after Saturday's games. 


English League 
Division 1 
L. Pts. 
Wolverhampton 
Wanderers ....... so 6€ 8 8 
Tottenham Hotspur . 20 11 10 51 
EE §=maccoes sense 2 611 BW 
Sheffield Wednesday 19 10 12 @# 
West Bromwich 
PISO bees ce ctsce is t1 12 47 
Division p. 
Aston Villa ........ ®° 79 
Cerdiff City ........ = a. -9. 
Oe 19 10 12 48 
Sheffield United ... 18 12 11 47 
Middlesbrough ..... 9 9 13 47 
Scottish League 
Division 1 
EGR cceccdoceces os” 8 US 
Kilmarnock .....«» 23 2 7 4 
DUMdee = ceeseccves -6 9 8 4i 
Rangers. ... se 
Motherwell = ....«..« 156 8 10 3B 
> 
Hosei, Waseda 
. > 
Cop Big 6 Tilts 
Hosei University beat Melji 


University, 9-1, on a 13-hit bat- 
ting splurge to win the best- 
of-three weekend Tokvo Big Six 


gue series at the Meiji Shrine 
Ball Park. 


Waseda blanked Tokyo, 1-0, 
behind the one-hit pitching of 
righthander Motohiro Ando. 
Waseda bowed to Tokyo Satur- 
day for the first time in three 
seasons. The final game will 
be played today. 


| Today's Sports 
| With TV Programs 


Pro Basebali—Pacific League, 
Hankyu vs. Nankai, 2 p.m. 
Nishinomiya. Baseball — Toto 


University, 1:30 p.m, Komazawa. 
Basketball — Kanto University 
Rookies Tournament, Ist day, 
12:30 p.m., National Gymnasium. 
Boxing—Sison vs. Kawamura, 7 
p.m., Korakuen Gymnasium ich, 
4 93:15 p.m.) Horse Racing— 
Kawasaki Races, 3rd day, noon, 

ennis—Sermifinals of 


Sam Suead'e 
GOLF SCHOOL 


Keep Your Head Cocked 


EPS 

If you're of fairly husky 
stature, with heavy shoulders 
and neck I recommend that 
you look at the ball principal- 
ly from the left eye during 
the swing. 


This is easily accomplished 
by cocking your head slightly 


to the right at address and 
leaving it there until the ball 
is on its way, as shown by 


the dotted 
illustration. 


By employing this head- 
cocking procedure, I find I'm 
able to make a full turn of 
my shoulders on the back- 
swing without disturbing my 
head position. And, we all 
know how important it is to 


line in today’s 


| keep head position steady dur- 


ing the swing. 


If your stature fg on the 
lighter side, the best way to 
look at the ball while swing- 
ing is with your head pointing 
straight down at the terra 
firma, 


But whatever method you 
use for looking at the ball 
during the swing, make sure 
it's steady. and comfortable. 
If you're uncomfortable dur- 
ing your swing you'll au- 


tomatically tense up—and this 


| 


| pitcher who doesn't believe in 
- himself may as well as quit the 


day to sail into a four-stroke 


30-Minute Interview 


By KATSUNDO MIZUNO 
and RUDY LAU 

Joe Stanka, the elongated 
American fireballer acquired by 
the Nankal Hawks this season, 
feels right at home in Japan. 

“There is so much baseball 
in Japan,” Joe explains. 

At the moment Joe is too pre- 
occupled with baseball to give 
much time to other problems. 
He’s giving his undivided atten- 
tion to the serious business of 
rounding into tiptop shape for 
the long haul Joe’s mound 
timetable calls for 20 or — 
wins this season. 

“TI just want to win as maiery 
as I can,” Stanka told The 
Japan Times in an interview 
when he was in Tokyo the other 
day. “Sugi (meaning ace Ta- 
dashi Sugiura) won 38 last year 
and I hope to get close to that 
mark.” 

The 6-foot-5 righthander, who 
ie the tallest pro bali player in 
Japan today, qualified his last 
remark, however. He said he 
wasn't underestimating Japa- 
nese batters when he said he 
Was setting his sights on Sugi's 
mark. 

“But,” 


Joe explained, “any 


business. Of course, everything 


Finsterwald Fires 
66 to Lead in New 
Orleans Golf Open 


NEW ORLEANS (UPI)—Dow 
Finsterwald fired his second 
straight six-under-par 66 Satur- 


lead in the $27,000 New Orleans 
Open. : 

The Tequesta, Fila., pro's third- 
round performance gave him a 
54-hole total of 201. Finster- 
wald's methodical accuracy also 
shook loose Al Besselink, who 
went into the day's action tied 
for the lead at 135. 

Doug Sanders of Miami, Fia., 
turned in a 65 to climb into sec- 
ond place at 205, 

Deadlocked in third with 206s 
were Johnny Pott of Shreve- 


port, La., and Besselink, of Gros- 
singer, N.Y. Pott, a former LSU | 
ace, fired a blistering, nine- 


/under-par 63 to set a new tour- | 
/nament record. The 70-man field 


was cut to 60 Saturday for the 
final 18 holes Sunday. The cut- 
off mark was at 222. 

Other scores included: 

Bob Verwey, South Africa, 73- 
67-70—210. 

Harold Henning, South Africa, 
68-70-72—210. 

Gary Player, South Africa, 72- 
72-67—211. 


Hakutama-O 
| Seven Sea p-180; c-2,480 (6-3); 


Stanka Sets Sights 


Becerra On Way 
Here for Bout 


MEXICO CITY (AP)— 
World bantamweight cham- 
pion Jose Becerra leaves 
Sunday for Japan and a 
title fight in Tokyo with 
Kenji Yonekura. 

Becerra told newsmen he 
is confident of retaining 
the crown, but or it 


—— a tough figh 
rra and his. one will 


fiy to Los Angeles. While 

there Becerra will con- 

tinue his training for a 

few days, then viy on to 
Tokyo. 


depends on my physical condi- 
tion 

Son, who chalked up a 14-14 
record with the Sacramento 
Solons of the Pacific Coast 
League and finished 1-1 in his 
brief stint with the Chicago 
White Sox last year, is happy 
with his assignment with the 
Japan Series winners. His con- 
tract expires in two years, but 
he hopes to extend his stay here 
if he makes the grade during 
that period. 

“You know, I've got two won- 
derful boys, aged 9 and 5,” Joe 
said proudly. “They're attend- 
ing Canadian Academy in Kobe 
where we've settled down. 
Everything is just fine for 
them.” 

The big righthander said he'd 
be lost without his sidekick— 
Cariton Hanta, spunky Nisei 


Nakayama Races 
Yesterday's Results: 

Ist race: Kurodaiya w-1,250, p- 

: e-12,120 


race: p-120; | 
Gerdner p-180, Daily | 
Triple: ¥5.300 (1-2-2): race: 
Angelus w-470, p-140; Sagami p-100; 
Miss Tanikaze p-340, c-800 (1-4); 
Sth race: Muraichi w-270, p-110; 
Septer p-120; Yoshihomare p-180, 


c-670 (3-6); @th race: O-Lora w-180, | 
Tsuruhime, c-910 (3-1): 7th race 
Mitotakara 


noboru p-140, One p-280, c-3,410 
(6-1); Sth race: Big Yorka w-240, 
Kenmaruchikara, c-330 (4-2); 


race: Haruhomare w-220. p-i10; 


Southern Witch p-140, Harumasa | 


ith race: Gosel 
p-400, 
llth 
race: Pacedon w-170, p-100; Ara- 
kaze p-130. Isamihomare p-130, c- 
630 (6-4): 12th race: Seikihomare 
w-110, p-100; Daiwamidori p-0, c- 
700 (5-6). 


Frosh Makes Grade 


Eighteen-year-old Nihon Uni- 
versity freshman Kuniyoshi 
Sugioka cleared 2.05 meters in 
the high jump yesterday at the 
23rd Tokyo Games at the Na- 


p-410, c-440 
w-210, p-120; 


(6-5); 


| the "philippines, 3:15 : can have disastrous results on Ken Nagle, Australia, 73-69-71] tional Stadium for an Olympic 
p.m. your shots, —213. . qualifying record. . 
From April 1st. 
TWO PROP-JETS A WEEK TO 
NON-STOP IN FIVE HOUR 
Cathay Pacific non-stop prop-jet Electra flights depart 
for the treasure chest of the Orient—Hong Kong—every 
- , Thursday and Sunday for your convenience at 9 a.m. 
ac ‘f 
rece Lockheed Electras—fastest prop-jets in the world — 
eg crulse at over 400 m.p.h., are fully pressurised, 
bo hiywor,* ~ air-conditioned and radar equipped. 
AE at In flight you receive superb personal attention from 
i. Epi? i Cathay Pacific's Chinese and Japanese cabin staff. 
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BE SPECIFIC FLY 


| Cathay pacific 


Book now with your travel agent or 
8.0.A.C., General Sales Agents in 
Tokyo: Sanshin Building 571-9221/5, 
Osaka: Sankei Building 36-7236/7. 


Cathay Pacific is a British airline with British pilots. 


AIRWAYS LIMITED 


_ imperial Hotel 591-5645 


on ae 47 ’s Mark 


infielder from Hawali. “Carl is 
a real friend. We're together 
most of the time—on and off 
the diamond.” 


ground about life in Ja 
are a few questions an 


n. Here 


ball in Japan? 

A—lI've been here for only a 
few weeks. However, I'd rate it 
pretty close to Triple A. You'd 
find mof depth in the pitching 
staffs in Triple A baseball. 

Q—How do you like the way 
players travel in Japan? 


with flying a I don’t 
care too much for the trains. 

Q—Are you getting used to 
Japanese hotels or inns while 
you're on the road? 

A—lIt’s difficult to change 
one’s habits. I'm allowed to stay 
in Western-style hotels. I want 
to live the way I’m used to. Pro- 
bably I'll change some gradual- 
ly. 

Q—Do you miss some of the 
things at home (Stateside)? 

A—Haven't come around to 
feeling homesick yet. The only 
thing right now is I don’t have 
a car...other things like 
American cigarettes. 

Q—How do you like Japan? 

A-—Japan is a really wonder- 
ful country. People are so nice. 
We enjoy shopping so much, I 


answers: |™ 
Q—How would you rate base- | @ 


A-—My contract provides me fines 


wee. 
"i. 


Joe then covered some more | mm 


Joe Stanka 


will take my wife and the kids 
with me on my next trip to 
Tokyo ... that is, if it happens 
to be a weekend...so the 
kids won't miss the school, 


Dragons Sweep Both Ends 
Of Twin Bill From Giants 


The Central League-leading Yomiuri Giants yesterday had 


30,000. 


their ears pinned back in a doubleheader, 6-7 and 0-7, at the ‘hands 
of the Chunichi Dragons at Nagoya before a holiday crowd of 


The Dragons’ fireballer Midori Ishikawa, who took the mound 


as a starter for the first time 
since 1955, narrowly missed 
pitching a no-hit-no-run game in 


= second tilt as he yielded a 


single to Masataka Tsuchiya in 


tee ninth with one out. 

In the first game, the Dragons H 
,| collected 13 hits, including four 
w-1,370, p-330; Tama- oe off five Giant pitchers 


to give ace righthander Yasushi 


Kodama his second victory of 


9th ') the season. 


At Kawasaki Stadium, the 
home team Taiyo Whales took 
a twin bill from the Hiroshima 
Carp, 10-1 and 5-3, to olimb up 
from the cellar to fifth place. 


Whale Third Baseman Ta- 
keshi Kuwada had a big day at 
the plate, banging out eight hits 
in nine trips to the plate in the 
two games. 


In the second game, Kuwada 
walloped a three-bagger with 
two men aboard in the bottom 
of the first inning to tie the 
score, 


Carp Third Baseman Tats‘io 
Okitsu belted a solo homer in 
the ninth to share the top spot 
in the Central League home- 
run derby with Giant Catcher 
Shigeru, Fujio, each with six 
homers to his credit. 


At Korakuen ‘ Stadium, the 
_Hanshin Tigers split a twin bill 
with the Kokutetsu Swallows, 
| 2-3 and 2-1. 

| In the bottom half of the 
ninth inning in the first game 
| with the score tied at 2-2, Swal- 
low Third Base Man Shuichiro 
|Nakamura delivered a single to 
‘left to send home the winning 
jrun from third. 

In the Pacific League the Toei 
| Flyers snapped out of a five 
game losing slump to sweep 
both ends of a doubleheader the 
|Daimai Orions, 4-2 and 13-4, at 
| Komazawa Stadium before 12, 
000 fans. 

In the second game, the Fly- 
ers exploded in the third inning 
to score seven runs, 


Outfielder Katsutoyo Yoshida 
sparked the Toei firework in the 
first tilt by blasting two doubles 
and a single, batting in one run 
and scoring twice. 

At Osaka Stadium, the Nishi- 
tetsu Lions shook off six-game 
losing slump to beat the Nan- 
Kai Hawks, 83, in the second 
game of a twin bill after ty- 
ing the first game. 

Yasumitsu Toyoda smashed a 
400-foot home run over the cen- 
terfield fence in the second, his 
third of the season. The big 
blow earned him prizes worth 
¥300,000. Electrical appliances 
worth that much are given by 
a manufacturer to any batter 
who clouts a homer over the 
| center field fence. 

__In the only night game of 
| the day, the fifth place Kintetsu 
| Buffalo routed the front-run- 
ni Hankyu Braves, 7-3, at 
Morinomiya Ball Park, Osaka. 


CENTRAL LEAGUE 
(At Kawasaki 8,500) 


Hiroshima .. _ 000 610 e & 2 
RS 020 200 24x 1015 1 
W—Oishi (3-2). L—Oba (0-1) 
HRs—Kuroki (T) 3rd, Hirayama 
(H) ist. 
2nd game 
roshima .... 200 000 001 3 5 1 
eee bia thon - 203 000 § 8 3 
W—Shimada (3-1). L—Ukeri (0- 


+ HR—Okitsu (H) 6th, 


{At Chunichi 30,000) 


Yomiuri eeeeee 002 000 004 6 q 2 
Chunichi ...... 021 200 20x 713 1 
W—Kodama (2-2). L—Komatsu 
(0-1). HRs—Mori (C) 4th, Yoshi- 
zawa (C) 3rd, Okajima (C) 2nd, 
Ota (C) 2nd, Tsuchiya (Y) 2nd. 
2nd game 
Yomiuri «++ 000 000 000 : 3 3 
Chunichi ..... 003 00x 


004 § i 
a re (1-0). 1 Fusite (0- 


(At gen a 23,000) 
Hanshin 


vittinad 200 000 «4210 0 
Kokutetsu * een 10ix 3 9 0 
W—Kaneda (5-2). L—Murayama 
(3-3). 
2nd ga 
Hanshin ...... 200 000 000 210 2 
Kokutetsu . 000 000 100 17 1 


W—Nishio (2-0). L—Tatsumi ([(0- 
3). HR—Fujimoto (H) 4th, 
PACIFIC LEAGUE 
(At Osaka 16,575) 
Nishitetsu .... 000 100000 1 6 1 


Nankai ....... 100 000 OOO 1 5 #1 
Batteries: Hata and Wada for 
Nishitetsu; Sugiura and Nomura 


‘hitting Orlando Capeda, Willie 


|game lead over the Pittsburgh 


Detroit Tigers 
Still Unbeaten:;. 
Giants Hold Lead 


NEW. YORK (AP)—The Detroit Tigers, again 
powered by the home-run bat of Rocky Colavito, still . 
stand as the only unbeaten team in America’s Major 


League baseball. 

The Tigers Saturday scored 
a 62 win over the American 
League champion Chicago 
White Sox. 


The San Francisco Giants 
remain atop the National Lea- 
gue. | 

Saturday the Giants crushed 
the Chicago Cubs 182 with an 
18-hit attack featured by homer- 


McCovery and Bob Schmidt. 


The Giants; with their third 
straight victory, held a half- 


Pirates who edged the Milwau- 
kee Braves 5-4. 

St. Louis scored its second 
straight triumph 9-5, over the 
Los Angeles Dodgers, and 
Philadelphia Phillies edged the 
Cincinnati Reds, she in 13 in- 
nings. 

The New York “Yankees, a 
half-game back of the Tigers, 
again got strong pitching in a 
3-2 victory over Baltimore. 

The Boston Red Sox, beaten 
in the opening day by Washing- 
ton’s Camilo Pascual, turned the 
tables on both, whipping the 
Senators and their star right- 
hander, 8-3. 

The winless Cleveland Indians 
lost their fourth, 6-5, to the 
Kansas City A's. 

Colavito, who has hit three 
homers since being traded by 
Cleveland last Sunday, banged 


STANDINGS 


By The Associated Press 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


we Pet. GB 
Detroit .....«.. ow'*4# 0 1000 — 
New York .......4 1 2300 1s 
GeIeAGS coccceces 2 3: Se 6 63 
CO 3 8. ae & 
Washington ......3 3 50 2 
Kansas City ....2 2 50 2 
Baltimore ....... 1 4 200 352 
Cleveland ........ 4 0 4 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

wL Pet. GB 
San Francisco “ee 7 2 778 om 
Pittsburgh ....... a a | ‘a 
Los Angeles . €: oe 
Milwaukee ...... 44 SO 2'4 
Philedeiphia .....4 5 A444 3 
a; BAUS wecdece -3 & BB 3% 
Cincinnati .......3 6 43 4 
CHICEZO cecccicess 3 6 #8 4% 


Nieder Sets 
Shot Put 
Record 


LAWRENCE, Kan. (AP)— 
Bill Nieder, former Kansas Uni- 
versity athlete, exceeded the 
existing world record in the 
shot put with a toss of 63 feet 
10% inches in the Kansas Re- 
lays track meet Saturday. 


Gases 
EUGENE, Ore. (UPI)—Ore- 
gon's Dyrol Burleson backs the 


four-minute mile Saturday as he 
CENTRAL LEAGUE one good for three runs off ’ : 
Ww L T Pet. G.B| White Sox Pitcher Ray Mé@ore. defeated Stanford’s Ernie Cun- 
Yomiuri ....12 8 0 «o — liffe in a dual track meet. Bur- 
Hanshin ..... 9 8 © 529 I'%| Chicago ...... 000 000 020 2 «4 «(| leson’s time was 3:58.6. 
Chunichi ...10 10 © 500 2 | netroit 2...... 000 330 00x 6 8 2|' He is the second American 
Kokutetsu .. 9 10 @ 474 25%) Pierce, Moore (5), Lown (6),/ ever to run the mile under four 
Tayo «--++5 . 0 60 ye ae Striker (8) and Lollar; Lary and/ minutes. 
ONS ACIFIC LEAGUE | Wilson. W—Lary (1-0). ee 
. HRs—Chicago, inoso ; 
ee oe 60. OO ee eae Cannizzars, Sawatski (5) Smith 
Hankyu “ig ye (fy yi a ‘ : >. —Duliba (1-1). : 
Daimai ...... a Br 1 (i- HRs—St. Louis, Boyer (2), 
Nankai . 5 8.1.8. 3 [Soren . ee Ss (2). 
a 7 7.8 £08 145 | Mean, Grant (1). Grimm (8) mp et 
i * . 
. Brunet (6), Kutyna (9) and cue. gone ee 001 _ AL. Ph 
w—Kut (1-0 L—Grimm (0-1). randall; ° 
for Nankai. HR—Tanaka (Ni) 4th, srRe—Cleveland. “Bona (1). Kansas| Giel (6). Gibson (7) and Burgess, 
2nd game City, Chiti (1), Hamlin (1). Oldis (8). W—Gibbon (2-0). L— 
Nishitetsu .... oa 000 : . 1 ' , Burdette (1-1). HRs—Milwaukee, 
Nankai ....... 000 i Mathews (3). Pittsburgh, Burgess 
W—Inao (2-1). L—Tazawa (0-1),| Baltimore .... 000 001 100 : : (1). 
HR—Toyoda (Ni) 3rd. New York ... 200 010 00x 
a eo an Guam 
(6), Walker (8) &: | Cincinnati 0000020000000 27 0 
— meg ye 4 8 2)| Short. Duren (7), and Howard. W— | Philadei- 
Sin |. 001 001 000 27 g | Short (1-0). L—Coleman (0-2). phia «++ 001 000 100 000 1 390 
alana -2). L—Ono (2- +13 innings) 
linac Or estan ackis 012 020 021 $11 1| MeLish, Sanchez (9), Henry (11). 
Toei ....... 107 010 022 413 17 0| Washington .. 000 030000 3 8 0) and Bailey Buzhardt, Farrell (11) 
Daimai ...... 000 100 003 «= 4:«S:«3| ~Brewer, Fornieles (5), Bowsfield| and Coker. W-—Farrell (1-0). L— 
W—Dobashi (2-3), L—Mihira (2-/| (7) and Sadowski Pascual, Lee (6) | Henry (0-1), 
1). HRs—Busujima (T) ist, 2nd; | Woodeshick (9), and Battey. W— 
Yamamoto (T) 2nd, 3rd; Dobashi | Fornieles (1-0). ot a. _— San Boqneiate <0 2) a8 18 18 0 
T) ist, Katsuragi* (D) ist. HRs— ° ai: pope, 101 000 25 2 
_ son (1). : fenieed ck Gentth: Deets, inte 
Morinomiya 9,000) _- bowsky (5), Ceccarelli (5), Goetz 
ane ee "100 200 000 310 1|Les Angeles .. 310 010 000 5 10 @/ (5), B. Johnson (8) and Neeman, 
Kintetsu ..... 060 000 Olx 710 1/St. Louis ..... 020 024 Olx 912 0| Thacker (8). W-—Sanford (1-0). 
W—Tsuta (2-1). L—Adachi (1-1).| McDevitt, Sherry (2), Roebuck | 1—Drott (0-2). HRs—San Francisco, 
HRs—Sekine (K) 2nd, Kodama (K)/ (6), and Roseboro; Kline, Broglio| Cepeda (3), Schmidt (1) McCovey 
ist. '(1), Gibson (2) Duliba (5) and‘/(3). 


Davis Cup Semifinals 


P.I. Leads J apan 1-0; Rain Halts Play 


MANILA (UPI)—Top Filipino 
player Raymundo Deyro Sun- 
day defeated Japan's Masao 
Nagasaki, 61, 61 and 64, to 
give the Philippines a 10 lead 
in the Fastern Zone Davis Cup 
tennis semifinals before rain 
halted play in the second set of 
the second match. 


A heavy downpour flooded 
the Rizal open arena with three 
inches of water before officials 
decided to suspend play in the 
match between Osamu Ishiguro 
and Johnny Jose. 


At that point Ishiguro was 
leading, 4-1, in the second set, 
and appeared in full control of 
the match although he lost the 
first set to Jose, 6-4, 


The Ishiguro-Jose match was 
scheduled to resume Monday at 
2:15 p.m. (3:15 p.m. JST). The 
doubles match will be played 
Tuesday and the switchover 
singles Wednesday. 

But there were doubts wheth- 
er the matches could be con- 
tinued tomorrow, Rain also 
postponed for one day the open- 


ing Saturday. 


The 34-yearold Deyro, play- 


excellent tennis and on several 
occasions he made fine pass 


ing near flawless tennis, com-|shots and forehand crosscourt 


pletely 
throughout 
who 
first time in Davis ‘Cup play. 

Devro lost his service only 
twice while breaking Nagasaki's | 
service eight times, in their) 


against Nagasaki | 


dominated the match 


is seeing action for the | 
j 


placements, but his netted shots 
proved costly. 

It was in the third set when 
the 23-yearold No. 2 ranking 
'_ Japanese player broke Deyro’s 
‘service twice and led 43. How- 
ever, Deyro brought his greater 


one-hour match before some 3,- | experience and tennis craft to 


000 fans. 

Nagasaki made a game fight, 
particularly in the third set 
where he briefly rallied but he 
was no match for the experienc- 
ed Deyro who has been on all 
Philippine Davis Cup teams 
since 1955. 

Devro alternated his famous | 


drop shots with a steady es 


line play and he forced the 
Japanese into repeated mistakes | 
—with Nagasaki double-faulting 
eight times, three in the first 
set, twice in the second and 
three more times in the third. 


Although Nagasaki played a/ 


bear and won three straight 
games, breaking Nagasaki's 
service twice for match point. 

At the time rain halted play, 
Ishiguro was complete master 
of Jose, who lost his service 
three times and double-faulted 
three times in the second set. 

In the closely-fought first set, 
Jose also dropped his service 
thrice as did Ishiguro. 


Local Flyweight 


‘Champ Earns Draw 


Flyweight champion Atsuto 
Fukumoto and sixth-ranking fiv- 


stronger game, he repeatedly | weight Kazuo Ui fought to a 


netted his shots or overshot the | 
baseline. 


draw in a dull nontitle 10- 


|rounder at Abeno Gymnasium 


He had several brief bursts of | in Osaka last night. 


int‘! Championship Course 


ITO GOLF LINKS 


Japan's largest, most scenic and 
interesting 36-hole golf course 


ITO KANKO GOLF LINKS 
ITO KOKUSAI HOTEL 


Lake-side Ippeki-ko, 
Tel: Ite 4151-3 


110 OD ou COE 


—-WE AWAIT YOUR PATRONAGE-— 


Ito 


Front View of Hotel 


ITO KOKUSAI HOTEL 


Japan's representative international 
hotel (Government Registered) 


Tokye Guide Office 
in front of Shibo-Shinbashi 
Street Cor Crossing, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo Tel: 


(Ginze) 571-8295/8 
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EEC Boycott 
Feared for 
Japan Goods 


Various countries belonging 
to the European Economic Com- 
munity better known as the Eu- 
ropean Common Market, are 
moving to shut out low-priced 
textile goods such as from Ja- 


pan. 

This was revealed in reports 
made available recently to the 
Foreign Office by Japanese 
diplomatic offices in Europe. 

The Government and indus- 
tries concerned are watching 
developments. They have ex- 

ressed dissatisfaction over the 
act that these European nations 
are attempting to boycott Japa- 
nese textile goods while pressing 
Japan for import liberalization. 

According to the _ reports, 
France which is leading the 
movement, is determined to call 
. On other EEC members for for- 
mation of a “joint defense” 
against the influx of low-priced 
foreign textiles. 

The French move, according 
to the reports, has been spurred 
by fears that if the free in- 
flux of-cheap foreign textile 
goods is permitted, the deficit 
in the country’s textile trade ac- 
count will soar to $3,820 million 
15 years later in 1975. 

Japanese Government officials 
pointed out that the French 
campaign to shut out Japan's 
textile goods from the Euro 
market will hamper trade talks 
now under way between Japan 
and West Germany and talks to 
be started shortly with Italy, 
and the Benelux countries. : 


Tokyo’s Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


(Subject to oo. without notice) 


Monday 
Departures 
Mail Closing Time 
Ordinary Registered 
PAA 1850 1850 
Hawah, Los 
NWA 1900 1350 1230 
US.A., Seattle, Canada. 
2230 1630 1615 
San Francisco, U.S.A., Mexico. 
JAL, 1000 0540 
Hongkong, China, North Korea, 


Malaya, Singapore. 


SWISSAIR 2330 1850 1615 
Aibania, Buigaria, akia, 
Poland, Hungary, East 


Romania, 
Germany. Yugoslavia, Saudi Ara- 


bia, pt, Switzerland. 
PAA 1100 0540 2205 Sun. 
Honolulu, San Francisco. 
KLM 1530 1040 1040 
Australia, New Zealand and other 
Oceania Is, 
KLM 2300 1850 1625 
Philippines, Italy, Malta, 


Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Ma- 
Angola, 


~~ a B. Congo, Zan- 
AN 23 1950 1835 
India, Nepal, Britisn East Africa, 
. Madagascar, Mozambi- 
que, East Pakistan, Bom- 
SAS 1230 0540 2300 
Anchorage-Copenhagen 
NWA 1430 1040 1040 


Okinawa-Manila. 
Air France 0930 Tues. 2340 2340 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, 


Paris 

CAT 0600 2300 2300 

Okinawa-Taipei-Hongkong-Bang- 

kok 

AF/JAL 1930 1510 1350 

Anchorage-Hamburg-Paris 
Arrivals 

0650 PAA San Francisco-Honolulu 


JAL Los Angeles-Honolulu 
NWA Seattle-Shemya. 

KLM Amsterdam-Anchorage. 
NWA Seoul. 

,1650 NWA Taipei-Okinawa. . 

2230 PAA 


Istanb 
Beirut - Karachi - Calcutta-Bang- 
kok-Hongkong. 

1745 CAT Taipei-Okinawa. 

1805 All London-Dusselidorf- 
Geneva-Beirut-Bombay 
Bangkok-Hongkong. 

1510 SAS Copenhagen-Dusseldorf- 
Suste-Reme-Cone-L.arathe- 


1335 Air France Paris-Frankfurt- 
Athens-Teneran-Deihi-Bangkou- 
Saigon-Hongkong. 

1555 CPAL Hongkong 

1850 JAL Hongkong 

1810 QEA Sydney-Darwin- ‘ila- 


Transportation Minister 
Wataru Narahashi last week 
said he was ready to send the 
shipping chief of his ministry 
to the U.S. whenever deemed 
necessary to settle pending ship- 
ping problems, centered on the 
trans-Pacific New York service 
issue, 


Narahashi made hig statement 
last Tuesday following a strong 
appeal by the local shipping in- 
dustry that Shizuo Asada _ direc- 
tor of the ministry's Maritime 
Transportation Bureau, be sent 
to the U.S: for talks with 
Clarence G. Morse, chairman of 
the Federal Maritime Board, 
and concurrently Federal Mari 
time Administrator, and other 
shipping interests over the New 
York service issue. 


The appeal came in the wake 
of Monday's conference of the 
presidents and directors in 
charge of operations of the nine 
Japanese lines operating the 
New York service. 

At this toplevel parley of the 
shipping firms, the . conditions 
on Which Barber-Wilhelmsen 
Line early this,month withdrew 
its notice of resignation from 
the Japan-Atlantic & Gulf 
Freight Conference, a _ freight 
body governing the New York 
trade route, were discussed. 


Decision Kept Secret 


What decision these shipping 
leaders reached at that meeting 
was shrouded in deepest sec- 
recy. It was generally believed, 
however, that they decided not 
to accept the Barber-Wilhelmsen® 
proposal that the tariff rates on 
six Key articles from Japan to 
the U.S. be opened. 

The shipping executives were 
believed to have decided to work 
through Asada for the U.S. of- 
ficial approval of the fidelity 
commission system and adop- 
tion of a comprehensive freight 
pooli system as schemes to 
maintd#in the stability of freight 
rates. 

After this meeting, a cable 
containing the decision reached 
by the top-level parley was sent 
to the head office of the Nor- 
wegian line in Oslo, Later in the 
week, Barber-Wilhelmsen Line 
replied to the Japanese lines’ 
cable, expressing dissatisfaction 
over their proposal, and (it is 
said) restating its freightopen- 
ing bid. 


Morse’s Resignation 


Local shipping interests, in- 
cluding NYK President Shin- 
suke Asao, last week received 
with deep regret the news that 
Clarence G, Morse, chairman of 
the U.S. - Federal Maritime 
Board, had _ intimated 
resignation. 

Paying high tribute to Morse’s 
great knowledge and wunder- 
standing of shipping problems, 
these interests said his resigna- 
tion would be a blow to the 
shipping people concerned with 
the trade routes to and from 
the US. 

They presumed the Congres 
sional criticism of his maritime 
administration had much to do 
with administrator's action. 


Ship Deal 


The Transportation Ministry 
last week conditionally author- 
ized Chiyoda Kisen, a subsidiary 
of Mitsubishi Shipping, to pur- 
chase the Siri, a 33,206—DWT 
tanker built in Japan, from Go- 


liated U.S. shipowner. 


gineering Co. 

The minist 
cleared the sfiajor obstaclé to 
the bulk-€arrier deal. 
has posed to Mitsubishi that 

Shall order the four bulk car- 
iers if the mimistry approves 
the tanker deal. 


Hongkong 


« « +» but this is a chance to 
double your money through 
LAND this year. It is an 
undisppted fact that land in 
Japan is a “COMMODITY” 
which increases in value each 


be gladly answered by us. 


WATCH THE AMAZING POPULATION GROWTH OF TOKYO! 


Money NEVER Grows on Trees 


WRITE OR CALL POR ‘COMPLETE INFORMATION, 


PAN PACIFIC REAL ESTATE CO. LTD. 


* Any questions relating to your REAL ESTATE problems will 
PHONE Todey!! 


A Mitsubishi official said late 


year—in many cases 2 to 3 
times as much as the principal 
over a period of a few years. 
We are now serving the needs 
of FOREIGN INVESTORS .. . 
both in Japan and abroad. 


Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


21, 1-chome, Nihonbeshi, Kekigera-cho, 


Tel: Tokye 671-6668 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
465 California 


REPRESENTATIVE OF 
NEW YORK eeeeee 


{ 
i 
Hl rAIPEl eeeeeeeeeee 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA 


-45, Gresham St., London, £.C2 


BRANCH 
Street, san Francisco, California 


Mal ie ni) 
aR a 


A aitstir SHAY i 
BRANCHES IN JAPAN 


FICES: 
26 Broadway. New York, N.Y. 
Taipei, Formosa 


| last week that since the remain- 
ing problems relative to the bulk 
earrier contract were chiefly 
procedural ones, the contract) 
could probably be formally| & 
signed next month. i> 
Under the pro forma contract | 
between Larsen and Mitsubishi, | § 
the contract price of each bulk | 
carrier is $3,400,000 30 per cent) 
of which is payable by the time | 
of completion and the remain-| 
ing 70 per cent on annual in- 
stallments over seven years. 


oe. vn 


Hull Exports 
Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy 
won an order 


Industries has 
from Keystone Shipping of 
Philadelphia for the hulls of two 
T-2 tankers to be rejuvenated. 

The Mitsubishi-built hulls will 
be delivered to Todd Shipyard 
Corp.'s Los Angeles division to 
replace the hulls of the T-2 tank- 
ers each with a deadweight of 
16,000 tons. The jumboized 


Ota-ku, Tokyo. 
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Puropean dealers of Canon cameras met the press Satur. 
day at the Canon Camera, Inc.'s main office, Shimomaruko, 
They had attended the Canon European Deal- 
ers’ Convention which ended its nine-day session Saturday. 
Left to right are James Patrick Roche of Ireland; Daniel Pail- 
lot of France; Magne Aspelie of Norway; F. J. Peersman of 
Holland; George G. Lewbel of Canon Europe, 
Maeda, managing director of the Canon Camera, Inc. The 
others at the table are press representatives. 
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tankers each will have a dead- 
weight of 23,000 tons. 


The contract price of each 
hull is about $900,000, 50 per 
cent of which is payable by the 
time of completion and the re- 
mainder on annual installment 
over three years. 

Construction work is to begin 
early in August and be com- 
pleted about two months for | 


ers are working night and day, 
at a much expanded production 
This is the first fixture for| capacity, to keep up with the 
export of only a ship's hull! growing export business with 
from this country, although a/the United States, exporters 
number of jumboizing orders | here report. However, business 
have been received by local/is dull now in tube mats and 
shipyards from abroad. hooked rugs, it is said. 


Accordingly, Wilton weavers 
Ships for Russia are pressing for higher prices— 
Eight local shipbuilding com- 


already above a year ago— 
panies are competing in ship ex- while tube mats and hooks are 
port to Russia. 


selling at or below check prices 
The eight firms fre Hitachi 


(theoretically the minimum per- 
Shipbuilding and Engineering, | ™!ss!ble export prices). 

Mitsubishi Shipbuilding and Manufacturers are complain- 
Engineering, Uraga Dock, Hari-| ing that the virtual disappear- 
ma Shipbuilding arid Engineer-' ance of the wool-import link 
ing, Nagoya Shipbuilding, Hako- | premium—which formerly had 
date Dock, Japan Steel & Tube | an indirect subsidy effect on 
and Ishikawajima Heavy Indus-| prices of exported wool products 


Wilton Carpe 
Work at High Pressure 


Ry SHELDON WESSON 
KOBE—Wilton carpet weav-dise; and current production is 


t Weavers 


not booked to capacity, so they 
are accumulating stocks, Spe- 
cial novelty styles, however, are 
sold well ahead. The associa- 
tions’ administration of the floor 
prices is reported to be weak 
and irregular, 30 the actual mar- 
ket is below a year ago. There 
is a nominal minimum of 14 
cents per S.F., but shipments 
from stock are permitted at 13 
to 13.5 cents. Some promotional 
blended goods are going out at 
12 cents, and are disturbing the 
market for both standard blends 
and new production, 

Hooked Rugs: Exports to the 
U.S. in 1959 were—wool 11,912,- 
000 S.F., cotton 6,986,000; com- 
pared for 1958 with: wool 12,- 
251,000, and cotton 9,337,000 
feet. Current and recent busi- 


taas Larsen, a ao Spaeth ‘ 


The condition attached was j 


tries. 

They are negotiating with the 
Soviet authorities here. 

The ships sought by Russia 
include three 10,000-DWT to 12,-| 
000-DWT dry cargo ships and) 
five 18,000-DWT to 20,000-DWT 
tankers. Terms proposed by the 
Russians provide for 50 per cent 
down payment and the balance 
payable in installments over 
seven years. 

Hitachi and Mitsubishi are 
said to be the likely winners of 
shipbuilding orders, 


Safety at Sea 


The membership of a Japa- 
nese delegation to the coming) 
conference on revision of the | 
safety of human life at sea con- | 
vention has been decided. 

The delegation includes Masao 
Mizushina, director of the Ship 
Bureau, Transportation Minis- 
try; Tokuji Wakasa, deputy dl- 
rector of the same bureau; and 
Masao Yamagata, president of 
the Nihon Kaiji Kyokai (Japan 
Marine Corp.). 

The main party of the dele- | 
gation is due to leave Tokyo 
International Airport on May 12 | 
by Air France for London, 
where the conference, spon 
ed by the 
Maritime Consultative 
tion, is to take pla 
from May 17. 


niza- 


“the delegation at the Brit- 
| capital. 


Freight Index 


The world’s general level of | 
a. freight rates fell off last | 
month. 
According. to a survey by the 
United Kingdom Chamber of 
Shipping, the composite tramp 
freight index for March was 
77.1, a decline of 4.2 points from 
the February level. The 1952 
average was taken as 100. 
Reduced coal movements due 
to the seasonal fall in demand 
were regarded by industry ob 
servers here as the principal 
cause of the decline. 

The March index was close to 
that of last September—71. 

The freight indexes, by main 
items, were as follows: 

March 


February 
Coal eee eeeeeeeee 60.1 750 
Sugar «.ccceeees WS 93.4 
Iron ore ...«++.. 782 81.0 
Lamber ....++.. 730 75.7 
Grain cesccscess 7134 725 
eoceecese TON 69.0 


Espart 
Fertilizer ....... 58.2 
Indo-China Service 


Kobe Sekiyu Senpaku last 
week started a cargoliner serv- 
ice between. Japan and Indo- 
China. The frequency of 
sailings is two voyages a month. 

The plans for the service 
were accepted April 16 by the 
Transportation Ministry. 


lino Kaiun Kaisha 


Iino Kaiun Kaisha last week 
announced an organizational 
and personnel shakeup includ- 
ing creation of a presidential 
office. 

Ketsushi Hanada, executive 
director, was named to head the 
office, composed of four sections 
—administration, research, pub- 
lic information and secretarial. 


Passenger-Freighter 
Launched at Camden 


CAMDEN, N.J. (Kyodo-Reu- 
ter)—A $12 million passenger 
freighter Export Ambassador 
due to go into the Far East 
service of the American Ex- 
port Lines in July was launch- 
ed here Saturday. 

The 10,210-ton vessel named 
in memory of the late Charles 
Ulrick Bav, former § t'nited 
States ambassador to Norway, 
ls the second ship built in 
}American Export Lines $436 


—makes it impossible to break 
even at current prices. The 
necessity to maintain uniform 


ness for 1960 shipment has 
been dull. Monthly production 
in 1958 averaged 900,000 feet of 


blends for proper labelling, un- 
der the new fiber identification 
law, is also hiking manufactur- 
ing costs, it is asserted. 

Here is a summary of condi- 
tions in the principal types of 
floor coverings: 

Wilton: Exports to the US. 
were 18,002,000 square feet in 
1959 compared with 6,130,000 in 
1958: and a further substantial 
increase for 1960 is already con- 
sidered assured, Production rose 
from one million S. F. in the 
early months of 1959, to 1,600,- 
000 by the end of the year, and 
is now about 2,600,000. Weav- 
ers are booked fully to June, 
and some orders have been 
booked into the third quarter. 
New production is still finding 
difficulty in meeting uniformity 
and other quality standards 
manded by U.S. buyers; 
the older, 
manufacturers are 


ajor buyers are 
using to accept the 


wool and 800,000 of cotton, In 
1959, it was 950,000 of wool and 
550,000 of cotton; and recently 
about 700,000 wool and 400,000 
cotton. Contracting production 
represents largely displacement 
in the market by tube mats. 
Current sales are slow and 1960 
volume will be at best even 
with, but probably below, 1959. 
Check price of 36 cents for 95 
per cent wool (virgin plus re- 
processed) and 24.5 cents for 


effective. 


check prices but cheaper 
lends are .below, in small 
quantities, it is reported, Check 
price for cottons is 20 cents for 
standard qualities, but actually 
goods are being shipped at 18 to 
18.5 cents. 

_ 


andard volume qualities are 7 
to 8 per cent above a year ago, 
and weavers are seeking a fur- 
ther advance, against buyer re- 
sistance. - 

Mats: Exports to 
in 1959 were 49,- 
S.F.. compared with 
approximately 18 million in 
1958. The same or better 
total is expected this year. 
Monthly production rose from 
500,000 S.F. permonth to 3,500,- 
000 by the end of 1958, 
then to a peak of 6,500,000 
in 1959. Now production 
is about 5,700,000 monthly. 


U.S. 


rm 


The writer is Japan correspon- 
dent for Home Furnishings Daily 
(one of the Fairchild Publications, 
New York), leading American 
business newspaper in this field, 


Canton Fair Claimed 


As Great Success 


By United Press International 

The New China News Agency 
reported Sunday the commodity 
fair in Canton this year had 
done more than three and a 
half times more business during 
the first 19 days since the fair 
opened than a similar period 
last year. - 

It said a total of 1,200 busi- 
nessmen had arrived from 20 


Makers only have orders into | 
May—June for staple merchan- 


countries in Asia, Europe and 
Africa. 


ri 


Mueller Sees 
Socialism. 
‘Dying Star’ 


DEARBORN, Mich. (UPI)— 
Secretary of Commerce Frede- 
rick H, Mueller said Saturday 
that “socialism is a dying star 
in many parts of the world” 
because the free enterprise sys- 
tem is creating prosperity at 
home and abroad. 


In the text of an address pre- 
pared for the opening of the 
“Main Street, U.S.A.” exhibi- 
tion, the secretary said 1960 
might become the most prosper- 
ous year in United States his- 
tory. 

The decade of the '60s, he be- 
lieved, would usher an era of 
“deliberate and directed pro- 
gress—an era in which man 
does everything in his power 
to produce ideas and purpose- 
fully to exploit them for the 
benefit of all mankind.” 


Mueller said the Eisenhower 
Administration has established 
an environment favorable to 
free enterprise and a spirit of 
confidence. 


“Right now, the gross na- 
tional product—the nation’s key 
measurement of the economy— 
is very close to an annual rate 
of $500,000,000,000, the all-time 
record,” his text stated. 


“This is equivalent to a per 
capita flow of income of 62,200 
(annually), a rise of more than 
three per cent from a year ago.” 

He foresaw a sustained high 
date of consumers’ buying, 
which would stimulate business 
to expand investment programs 
and hire more workers. 

Mueller said that the world 
was now in an “age of accele- 
rated science,” marked by tech- 
nological break-throughs reach- 
ing from the components of the 
atom to the immensity of outer 
space. 


New Whaling Pact 
Urged in Norway 


OSLO (UPI) The Nor- 
wegian Government organ Ar- 
beiderbladet Saturday indicat 
a Norwegian initiative fo 
multination internation 


ference to discuss restric- 
tions on pelagic ling in the 
Antarctic. 

In an torial discussing 
the we results of the Nor- 


son, Arbeiderbladet 
Norway took the initiative for 
the international convention for 
the regulation of the catch of 
whales in the Antarctic. 

“If the active whaling nations 
no longer are able to agree (on 
a fixed quota) it may be an idea 
to refer the problem to other 
countries to save the remain- 
ing stock of whales when there 
is still time. Other arguments 
than the pure economic ones 
should count in the work to 
save our greatest mammal from 
extinction,” Arbeiderbladet said. 

The paper said the Norwegian 
whaling industry would be forc- 
ed into inactivity if the present 
developments in the Antarctic 
continued with increasingly bet- 
ter equipment for catching the 
whales. 

“The Japanese—who operate 
cheaper and have more modern 
equipment than the Norwegian 
expeditions, may be able to car- 
ry on for a time. The Russians 
too, as economy plays no part 
in their whaling. But even for 
those nations there will be only 
a short respite. The stock of 
whales in the Antarctic is not 
great enough to survive.” 

Arbeiderbladet recommended 
that Norway as a leading whal- 
ing nation work for a new inter- 
national agreement for a restrict- 
ed catch next season. 


: 


whaling expeditions this | 
said | 


Bullish activity in selected 
giltedges returned in for®e to 
push the Dow-Jones index in 
the local stock exchanges to 
new highs in the week just end- 
ed. 

Thé big news which spurred 
buying among the so-called in- 
ternational brands was the re- 
port that one of the larger brok- 
ers had received a major in- 
quiry from the United States. 

Press dispatches on the con- 
templated visit of institutional 
investors and brokerage firms 
from the United States were 
also a factor in the revival of 
interest among the bluechips. 

Chemicals and second-rate 
motors and electricals held up 
the market in the early sessions 
of the week with Toshiba and 
KHitachi taking over from mid- 
week. 

Heavy Bullish Activity 

In the latter sessions Toyota 
and Nissan Motors, both of 
which are expected to increase 
their capital this year, were 
targets of heavy ‘bullish activity 
although forerunners were again 
stymied by liquidation sales. 

Despite the virtual suspen- 
sion in margin trading and gen- 
eral caution stemming from the 
high credit trading balance, 
scores of stocks pushed upward 
to new highs in heavy trading 
which averaged well over ua 
hundred million shares per day. 

The setbacks received by 
Wall Street, the clouding poll- 
tical situation at home, the pos- 
sibility of new restrictions be- 
ing im upon margin trad- 
ing and the fact that May and 
June will witness a slight pinch 
in the credit situation failed to 
dampen the market, 


Among the low-priced in 
trials, Yawata Steel and 
bishi Shipbuilding we 
the few selected 


TICKER TALK 


_— By a STAFF WRITER 


vious losses but were still well 
off their March highs. 


Speculative issues such as 
Nippon Optical, Canon Camera 
and Nippon Steel seesawed 


within a li-yen range. The 
strong arm of Yamaichi was 
noted in the case of Nippon 
Steel and chart-followers see 
further activity for this share 
with the return of market in- 
terest to the steels. 


Restricted Credit Deals 


Among the regular way items, 
Ajinomoto, Tokyo Marine, 
Mitsubishi Realty and Mitsu- 
bishi Heavy Industries closed 
on the higher side but trading 
was slow because of the volun- 
tary limitations imposed by 
large brokerage houses on cre- 
dit transactions. 


Brokers in general continued 
to maintain a bullish stand at 
the weekend and forecast new 
highs for the market after the 
May holiday week. However. 
in view of the advance posted 
in April, the market must be 
prepared for a round of selling. 


In addition, the high in colla- 
teral requirements for brokers 
who have bought in excess of 
their credit allocations which 
was announced after the closure 
of Saturday's session is likely 
to have some bearing.on the 
market in the early sessions of 
this week. 


ECAFE Discussion 
On Minerals Set — 


The fourth session of the 
ECAFE SubCommittee on Min- 
eral Resources Development 
will meet at Shinagawa Prince 
Hotel at 2:30 p.m, tomorrow, to 
discuss the general situation on 
mineral resources development 
b the ECAFE region and the 

nethods of aerial survey. 


Various reports on the devel- 
opment of resources, such as 
uranium, copper, bauxite and 


oil will also be made by mem- 
ber countries. 


About 60 delegates from 21 


being heavl- 
he large broker- 
in view of the im- 


of these stocks 


visit to their plants by 
5S. investment syndicates. 


Short supply stocks such as 
Nippon Electric, Honda Motors, 
Riken Optical and Nippon Gak- 
ki regained some of -their pre- 


member countries, besides seven 
observers, will attend the ses- 
sion. 


Koshichi Ueno, viceminister 
of International Trade and In- 
dustry, will open the meeting. 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK 11». 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo 


Branches: 


New York Agency : 
London Branch : 


120 


CABLE ADDRESS : 


million replacement program 


covering the next 11 years. 


AMERICAN'S JETS 


NONSTOP 


SAN FRANCISCO 
AND LOS ANGELES 


TO NEW YORK 


Now, 2 nonstop flights from San Francisco to New \ 
York on American Airlines’ 707 Jet Flagships. 

_ And nonstop Jets from San Francisco to Chicago. 
Also nonstop Los Angeles to New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Washington/Baltimore and Texas. 


Choice of de luxe Mercury or economical Royal 
Coachman service on every flight. Call your 
Travel Agent or American Airlines at the Imperial 
Hotel, Tokyo. Tel. 591-0833 . 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE 


‘ 


{rer Marunouchi 
pie) LEM} C 


ro 


On the main floor of 


Marunouchi, Tokyo 
Tel: (211) 0902 


Mitsusisnt SHOJI BLDG. 


Ree Me es a ws aa Se 


yh MITSUBISHI EXHIBITION CENTER 


Displaying up-to-date products of 
23 Mitsubishi companies 


This permanent Exhibition Center affords the 


157 Throughout Japan 


Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 
BANKMITSUBISHI 


public .a general idea of the varied products 


C 
C 


manufactured by the Mitsubishi Companies, 
which are all outstanding in their own industrial 
and commercial spheres .in Japan. 

The Center also demonstrates to oversecs 


visitors typical modern Japanese industries, pos- 


sessing high scientific 
Tune in to “Mitsubishi 


and technical standards. 
Juke Box"’ 


11:45 p.m.——11:55 p.m., seven doys oa week 
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16 when Miss Ban, 


UPI-Sun Photo 


A century of trade with Japan was marked at the open- 
ing of the international automobile show in New York on April 
“Miss Datsun 1960,” stepped from a tradi- 


tional ricksha to ride in a modern Japanese Datsun car with 


Alleze Drake (center), of Mobile, Alabama, 


at the wheel. 


Delay Proposed in Tariff 
Move by Common Market 


BONN (Kyodo-Reuter)—West 
Germany will ask for postpone- 


‘ment of plans to speed up im- 


plementation of the European 
Common Market pending nego 
tiations with the Outer Seven, a 
authoritative source said here. 


The source said the German 
i¢ea was to exhaust all pos 
sibilities of reaching agreement 
with the British-led Buropean 
Free Trade Association before 
the changes in the Common 
Market came into effect. 


The Cabinet decided on this 
action after hearing a report by 
a four-minister working group. 


The source said the Govern- 
ment would ask for the pres- 
ent July 1 deadline for imple- 
mentation of the six-nation Com- 
mon Market agreement to be 
delayed, possibly until Jan. 1 
next year. 


The proposals for accelerating 
the Common Market, named 
for Dr. Walter Haljstein, presi- 
dent of the Common Market 
Commission, call for Common 
Market countries to cut tariffs 
to one another by 20 per cent 
on July 1, instead of 10 per cent 
as foreseen at present. 


They also call for the six 
members to take a 30 per cent 
step toward setting up a com- 
mon tariff around the area. 
Under existing plans this would 
happens 18 months later. 

e postponement suggestion 
will be made to the European 


Common Market's Ministeria! 
Council. 
A Government spokesman 


said after last Friday's Cabinet 
meeting that the Government 
supported the proposals for 
speeding up implementation of 
the Common Market in princi- 
ple. At the same time, it wish- 
ed to avoid unduly hurting 
British interests. 

The plan has caused concern 
in Britain where it is feared 
that it will mean increased 
tariffs on industrial exports to 
West Germany and Holland. 

The source said the West 
German Economics Ministry 


~\ had worked out proposals for 


negotiations with the Outer 
Seven. These had been approv- 
ed in principle by the working 
group of ministers. If the Cabi- 
net also approved them they 
would be put before the Eu. 
ropean Common Market Coun- 
cil of Ministers. 
The Economics Ministry pro- 
ls were a counterproposal 
to the offer of the Outer Seven 


to cut all national tariffs by 20 
per cent, the source said. 


The source said West Ger- 
man newspaper reports that the 
Government had decided to re- 
commend a 15 per cent ap- 
proach to the planned Common 
Market external tariff, instead 
of the 30 per cent proposed in 
the Halistein Plan, were not 
true. 


New Treaty Quoted 
In Canal Bid Case 


WASHINGTON (UPI) — The 
United States-Japan Trade Coun- 
cil Saturday invoked the new 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty in 


its appeal to high Government | 


officials for acceptance of a low 
Japanese bid to supply locomo- 
tives to the Panama Canal At- 
ministration. 


The council released copies 
of letters it sent to Leo Hoegh, 
director of the office of civil and 
defense mobilization, Undersec- 
retary of State Douglas Dillon | 
and Assistant Secretary of the 
Army , George Roderick on the | 
locomotive contract issue. 


Mitsubishi's bid was far lower 
than the nearest American bid, 
even after all the s ial 
vantages to U.S. bidders were 
considered under the “Buy 
American” 
the contract has been held up 


by an appeal by the American | 
URGENTLY wanted English speak- | 


company on grounds that the 
national defense mobilization 
base of the United States would 
suffer if it were denied the con- 
tract. 

The U.S.Japan Trade Council 
said in its letter, “to invite bids 
and then refuse an award after 
statutory requirements have 
been met is hardly conducive 
to the maintenance of friendly 
relations with our allies. 


“Japan and the United States 
have recently signed a revised | 
security treaty which binds | 
them together as allies in mu- 
tual defense. Refusal to award | 
to the low bidder in the current 
case would be inconsistent with 
the spirit and intent of this 
treaty.” 


New Coastal Cable 


COPENHAGEN (UPI) — A 
new coastal cable between 
Copenhagen and Warsaw was 
opened Saturday at a ceremony 
attended by the Danish and 
Polish ministers of communica- 
tions. 
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USE OUR 


Box Service 7100 


EMPLOYMENT 
Situation Wanted 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERMAN in 
Tokyo seeks job with foreign firm, 
Embassy or Security Forces. Liter- 
ate, articulate and versatile. Chal- 
lenge important, salary secondary. 
Box 188, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


DRIVER -INTERPRETER. First 
class, well-educated, cautious man 
33. seeks employment. Speaks 
fluent English. Has 10 years’ ex- 
perience with most vehicles. Pre- 
ferably live-in. Box 201, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


| ACCOUNTANT, fully qualified, full 

charge of book-keeping records, ac- 
counting and tax procedure or 
auditing, part-time preferable. Box 
205. Japan Times, Tokyo. 


AMERICAN—accustomed to 5 figure 
salary in States-available for full 
or part time employment. Salary 
of secondary importance if position 
is legitimate, and has 
potential. Box 200, Japan 

Tokyo. 


BILINGUAL export manager, or 
Banto, much connected with do- 
mestic makers for sundry goods, 
and well versed in accounting, docu- 
mentation and correspondence. Box 
690, Japan Times, Yokohama. 


STENOGRAPHER - SECRETARY 
U.S. service wife, university grad- 
uate, experienced in court report- 
ing legal stenography personal mili- 
tary and civilian correspondence, 
composing correspondence, general 
office management, prefer private 
secretary to business executive, 
minimum salary $350. Box 514, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


LASSIFIED} 


adlnseliascate | Wented — 


and YOU MAY BE SURE OF THE BEST RESULTS ; 

(All classifications poyoble with 

Tel: 591-1891 (direct to Clossfied Ad Sect.) 
591-5311/9 (Switchboard) 


The Japan Times Classified Ad Sect. 


order) 


Automobiles—Wanted to Buy 


COOK-MAID also maid for ——— 
couple. Live in. Phone 48)-6714 


DESIRE to contact English speaking 
organist to arrange for private 
lessons, popular music, at my home. 
Spinet organ will be used. Box 195, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


ENGLISH conversation teachers: 
anyone American, British male/ 
female. Once a week, evening 
class. Send personal history to 
Yamate Gakuin, No. 1, i-chome, 
Matsubara-cho, Setagaya-ku, Tokyo. 


ENGLISH speaking foreigners are 
wanted by three Japanese students 
(male) of Keio University for con- 
versation sessions. Please write: 
Nobuo Sato, No. 273, 2-chome Kita- 
zawa, Setagaya-ku. 


ESTABLISHED American Trading 
Firm requires assistant manager. 
Qualifications: Japanese national, 
fluent English speaking and writing. 
experienced, age limit 50. Bright 
future for right applicant. Send 
detailed personal history in English 
with photograph. CPO 1188, Tokyo. 


FOREIGN Firm offers two superior 
positions. 1) Gentleman experienc- 
ed in rubber import and sales. 
2) Gentleman experienced in ex- 
port/import of iron and steel. Ap- 
plicants must knowl- 
edge of English and be able to 
work independently. Age preferably 
between 28 and 45 years. East 
Asiatic Co. Ltd., Togin Building, 
Room 607, Marunouchi. 


WANTED immediately 1955-1959 
used Automobile, Highest Price, 
Prompt action, Call 481-7007 New 
Pacific Trading. Free information 
—open Sunday. 


IMMEDIATELY ‘58 Opel Kapitan, 
58 Chry Windsor Four-Door 
w/A/Cond, ‘58 Ford Fairlane 500 
Four-door, "58 Dodge Custom Royal 
Four-door, IMMEDIATELY / FU- 
TURE ‘58 Mere Montclair/Turnpike 
Four-door W/A/C, A/P. Contact 
Ray Teramoto, Osaka Kohtsu Co., 
120 Ebie Naka i-chome, Fukushima- 
ku, Osaka. Tel: 45-3781. 


1958 CHEVROLET Bel-air; 1958 Ford 
Fairlane 500; 1959 Chrysler Wind- 
sor; 1958 Opel Kapitan: 1957 Chrys- 
ler New Yorker; Must be four-door. 
Caw ESKO 408-1232. 


‘M-"58 FOUR-DOOR Dodge, Piy- 
mouth, Ford, Chevrolet, Buick. 
Best price offered. Kuno Motors, 
opposite Fryar Gym across canal 
8-1065/7 Yokohama. 


LET’S have the chance to purchase 
your car, best price and cash pay- 
ment. Call right now 431-7191 
Matsuda Motors. 


MONEY is prepared to buy your 
Automobile Especially Buick Olds- 

lle Ford Dodge Pontiac Mer- 
cu Any four-door Immediately 
advance 461-4854 Kim. 


PARTICULARLY: four-door sedan 
OLDSMOBILE/BUICK 1957, wanted 
‘Immediately. Dial now 591-5471 
HIBIYA MOTORS, nearby 

Hotel. 


HOUSEKEEPER American family 
four school children, working 
mother, must speak good English, 
capable of taking complete charge 
of house and children. Good salary. 
Grant Heights 9496 


Help Wanted 


FAMOUS American cosmetic firm 
requires English speaking female 
|secretary. Typing essential. Mod- 
ern air conditioned office in Maru- 
nouchi. Box 5616, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


FOREIGNER seeks driver-houseboy 
who could do light secretarial | 
| work, knowledge of English not 
| essential, good salary for right per- 
son. Apply in English or Japanese 


'—_— and photo to Box 199, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


ing driver for American family. | 
Age over 25 with more than 3 years | 
experience, Starting salary 15,000 
—¥ 18,000. For interview please | 
call 481-4078 on Monday, 25th. 


BOOKKEEPER for Imperial Hotel 
Areade Accessory Shop. ROMAJI: 
Danshi matawa Joshi 30-sai zengo, 
boki-kentel 2-kyu. Shokureki su- 
kunakikata. Rirekisho-to henso 


LEADING exporters, cameras and 
accessories require first class man 
to take charge expanding business. 
Knowledge of the trade and Eng- 
lish essential. Reply giving full 
details experience to P.O. Box 9845, 
Central Tokyo. 


MAID general 


housework some 


cooking, English not essential, live 


in for European family. Tel: 


| 441-3652. 


PAN AMERICAN needs PASSEN- 
GER SERVICE and CARGO SERV- 


law. But award of | with detailed personal history, full |ICE AGENCIES to work rotating 


‘shifts at Airport Offices. Must be 


| Fluent English speaking Japanese 


national, age 23—32. Minimum of 
college education, experience in 
|ecustorner haridling or foreign busi- 
ness firm preferred. Send personal 
jhistory and picture to Personnel 
Supervisor. PAA, Tokyo Interna- 
| tlonal Airport, Haneda. 


|'PAN AMERICAN needs Secretary 


'sezu. Box 203, Japan Times, Tokyo. | 


at downtown sales office. Must be 
fluent English speaking Japanese 
national. Age 23—32. Must be fully 
familiar with stenography and Sec- 
retarial routine. Send personal his- 


AIR FRANCE needs several mans | tory and picture to Personnel Sup- 


Japanese employes. Knowledge of 

| spoken/written French and English 
\required. Applicants should be at 
Nippon Kotsu Kyokai Bidg.. 3-4 
Marunouchi, 8:45 am. Th : 
April 28, for immediate written 
| examination. 


ervisor, Pan American 
ways, Inc., Tokyo In 
port, Haneda, Tokyo. 


PRIVATE SPANISH LESSON 
wanted by Japanese office girl pre- 
ferably from “mother-tongue” in- 
structor. Two evenings weekly, 


Weorld Air 
Alir- 


_ARCHITECT/Designer, part time or | payable ¥3,000 monthly for tuition. 
‘full time, some English speaking. Box 206, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


Interiors and furniture experience | 
helpful. Interesting work for right 
man. American office. 4086-3007 for | 
interview. 


English fluently. Tel 671-5878 from 
1000 to 1400. 


CLERK required by foreign — 
with knowledge of English 
previous experience in export oan. 
Write P.O. Box 188, Yokohama. 


13 days you'll never forget 


ite e*- 
oF": W004." ?" _— 


days spent cruising 
the seas of the Orient 
aboard the tuxurious, 


completely air-conditioned 
SS PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
or SS PRESIDENT WILSON. 
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Pes, le see 


. 
From Yokohama to Manila, Hong Kong, Kobe and back, you'll relax in 
American comfort. Spend sunny hours at deck sports and swimming. 
Long, cool evenings at parties, movies or dancing. The children? Bring 
them along. Each ship has a fully equipped nursery and playroom. 


See your Travel Agent today and book your 13 memorable 
days. Round-trip First Class fares from $236, baggage 


allowance: 350 Ibs. Economy 


Class Round- 


trip fares from $170, baggage allowance: 250 
ibs. Sea/ Air combinations available. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


” ppabtieie, a entrees, un? ee nese cot” ** 
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Sailings from Yokohama: 
SS PRESIDENT HOOVER 
SS PRESIDENT WILSON 
SS PRESIDENT HOOVER ....July 2 


eee May 21 
eeee June 24 
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KOBE; (3) 5381/4 @ OSAKA: (23) 0260 « TOKYO: (201) 6831/8 e YOKOHAMA: (8) 7541/5 
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SALESMAN, American or European, | 
to take orders from U.S. Military | 
personnel; no sales experience re- 
| quired. Good bay. Tel: _e-e, 


to for American company. Any 
‘nationality but must speak fluent 
Call Mr. Weston 921-7107. 


SECRETARY for executive of large | 
permanent American firm Tokyo. | 
Must be fluent in English and take | 
dictation. Send personal history 
with photo stating desired salary 
to Box 204, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


STENOTYPIST with good written 
English. Neither speed nor conver- 
sational ability requirements. Full 
time employment available, option- 
al part-time. Attractive hours, sal- 
ary, working conditions. Box 194, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


SHIPPING CLERKS. Must have 
three years experiences. Send Rire- 
kisho and Recommendation to Jerry 
Fishel Ltd., Rm. 204 Sankei-Bidg., 
No. 8, Katsura-cho, Asakusa, Taito- 
ku, Tokyo. 


AUTOMOBILES 
For Sale 


PRINCE °S8 EXCELLENT CONDI- 
TION, JUST PASSED INSPECTION 
¥500,000. CALL WHITE, 411-2097. 


1958 VOLVO Radio Heater, Excel- 
lent condition, Best offer, contact 


Capt. Benefield, Yokota =77122. 
Dealers invited. 
BUICK 1955, gray and ivory two- 


door sedan special 48D. PONTIAC 
1951, two-tone blue and white two- 
door coupe sedan. Both cars well 
maintained. Best offer in MPC or 
Yen accepted. Phone Tokyo 
591-2033. 


58 CHEVROLET radio heater four- 
door color green automatic trans- 
mission. Available immediately. 
Yokohama 2-0227. 


HILLMAN 1958 black very good 
condition 19,000 km. radio heater 
white tires. Gamil 4086-0508, 
2-4 p.m. 


JAGUAR—Super DeLuxe Modelis 
2.4, 3.4, 3.8, sedans is the automo- 
tive master-piece of the world. 
Shintoyo Enterprises, Ltd. Sole 
Distributors in Japan. Phone: 
408-5993, 4904, 
tral P.O. Box 1304, Tokyo. 


58 MERCEDES BENZ 220S 


green 
radio heater power antenna leather 
reclining seat with pillow, excellent 
shape. Call Mr. Wong 281-4111. 


——— 


4728 or Write: Cen- 


WANTED good 1958. 1957. 1956 Car 
Specially Ford. Call 501-9405 NEW 
EMPIRE MOTORS. 


: 


Housing—For Rept 


a 


Miscellaneous—Wented to Buy 


COMFORTABLE & Quiet atmos- 
phere, ¥1,000/up: W-Bath ¥1,500/up 
monthly for longterm guests, Nanyo 
Hotel, near Radio Tokyo TV Tower, 
Akasaka Shinmachi, Tel: 481-2582/3. 


cozy ‘Furnished Apartment Liv- 
ingroom, bedroom, kitchen with re- 
frigerator, shower, storeroom, tele- 
hone, garden. Quiet neighborhood, 
onvenient transport/shopping. 5 
minutes Omori station, 20 minutes 
center. Couple without children. 
Phone in English: 771-0637. 


AIRCONDITIONER, REFRIGERA- 
TOR, AIRCONDITIONER, 
FRIGERATOR, 
Washer, etc. 
Anytime quickly. 


761-8146, 761-8147. 


Restaurant ;: 


YOU can never say. “I stopped by 
the HAMBURGER INN but it wasn't 
open.” We lost the key in ‘sé. 


GRANT HEIGHTS 1-2 bedroom 
houses large living diningroom 
clean kitchen tiled bathroom park- 
ing inside approved ¥13 (000-%18,000. 
971-8883 King. 


HOTEL-APARTMENTS: completely 
furnished. Double rooms, bath, kit- 
chen, $185 up (month) Single room, 


bath, kitchenette, $95 up: including 
utilities, maid service. HELM 
HOUSE, Yokohama. Tel: 8-5881, 
8-3741/5. 


PURE western style 3 bedroom 
house spacious livingroom, separat- 
ed diningroom, tiled bathroom, 


kitchen, maidroom, telephone, gar- | 


den, drive-in, 10 minutes to center | 
765,000. 331-6363, 331-8768 Eastern. 


—_——- -— 


SHIBUYA!! beautiful western style | ¥3 500, 
1 bedroom house drive-in, maid-|¥1,000. Place: 


room ¥27,000. Ichigaya!! New west- 
ern style 2 bedroom apartment ¥30,- 
000. 408-5873, 408-6069 Western. 


Wanted to Rent 


AMERICAN Businessman, (one 
baby) wants nice 2 or 3 
house with maid facilities, 


Azabu or Aoyama, 
parking area. 
May or sooner. No agents. Please 
call 431-8489. 


WANTED: Immediately a spacious | (vainated. 
OF | 


big house or bungalow for rent 
sale containing at least 8 big rooms: 
Locality preferably around Shin- 
juku-ku or Shibuya-ku. Please reply 
with full particulars to Box 179, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. ° 


Office Wanted to Rent 


OFFICE space for prompt occupan- 
cy by Japan affiliate of leading US. 
pharmaceutical company. About 
30 to 35 tsubo preferabix in office 
building within Chiyoda-ku or 
Chuo-ku. Please submit particulars 


| Foeme, diningroom,. kitchen, maid- 
| Foor. telephone, garage, and nice 
| garden. Call 341-8743. 


AZABU best residential area Ray- 
mond-Type spacious 38 tsubo Cali- 
fornian style house with 80 tsubo 
land ¥11,000,.000. Two minutes to 
AMERICAN SCHOOL. 70 tsubo va- 
cant land 72,000 p/tsubo. Many 
others. SHIBUYA 401-6621. 


Wanted to Buy 


OR LEASE w-residential property. 
| Vicinity Washington Heights, Ogi- 
kubo or Koganei. Principals only, 
write in English. P. Price, No. 71, 
Zempukuji, Suginami-ku or phone 
391-9760. 


For Rent _ 


GOTO APARTMENT—Central heat- 
ing, unfurnished, bath, hot running 
water. TV antenna private tele 
phone, parking area. Roppongi 
eS 


481 -8505/9. 


4 BEDROOM residence large living- 
room, m, mai 

telephone western conveniences, at- 
tractive garden, nice surroundings 
near downtown Gotanda ‘760,000. 
| Washington Heights approved 2 
bedroom home ¥34,000. Tokyo 
House Bureau. 501-2540, 501-2496/8. 


BRANDNEW or deluxe western 3-4 
|'bedr60om houses (centrally heated) 
Azabu, Shibuya; spacious living- 
room, diningroom, study, maid- 
rooms, 2-3 bathrooms, telephone, 
large garden, garage, from ¥75,000. 
Similar 2 bedrooms ‘'¥50,000. (3) 
Air conditioned completely furnish- 
jed 1-2 bedroom Apts w/kitchen 


bath. ‘40,000, ¥56,000. Overseas, 
561-5281, 561-2988. 
CALIFORNIAN STYLE!!! beautiful 


|independent 2—3 bedroom houses 
‘spacious livingroom diningroom 
clean bathroom large kitchen maid- 
room garage telephone lawn yard 
| ¥65,.000, ¥80,000. 561-1920, 561-0214. 


CENTRALLY heated -modern 3 bed- 
room house large livingroom real 
fire-place diningroom maidroom 3 
bathrooms storeroom up-to-date 
kitchen laundry telephone garden 
Azabu. 481-1733, 1623, Sun 
Corporation. 


Aveilable Now For 
May Delivery 


Yoo 
S G4 


AMERICAN MOTORS CO., LTD. 


2nd Street & G Avenue 
Yokohama 


INSURANCE It's the settlement of 
claims that counts. An agent who 
helps you is the service you want. 
We cover your risk in any part of 
Japan by telephone. Try our serv- 
ice. Yamagata Insurance Agency. 
Tel: 211-3506/9. 


——— eee 


Instruction 


PRIVATE Spanish lessons or con- 
versations for perfection with 
Argentine professional. Please write 
Luis Martinez, Argentine Consul, 


Tokyo. 
ENGLISH, GERMAN conversation, 
|\Oskar Tepper. Private monthly 


teaching monthly 
Kichijoji 660. Please 
eall telephone 022-(2)-4586 


JAPANESE language and conver- 
sation, Private and group lessons 
at your home by Japanese univer- 
sity graduate. Box 207, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


group 


Business Opportunity 


in 
garden and | AMERICAN ELECTRONIC Execu- 
For availability in | tive arrived to license or start fac- 


tory for production of miniature 
electronic typewriter that sends 

se code. International market 
Executives contact Box 
166, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


Beauty leauty Salon 


ENHANCE YOUR BEAUTY:—Hair 
Styling and Beauty Treatment by 
Arden Yamanaka Licensed 
beauty operator. Only well known, 
imported, cosmetic used ARDEN 
Yamanaka Beauty SALON Nikkatsu 
International Building Arcade Hi- 
biya (A & Z Ave.) Tel: 271-7610. 


Notice 


BEDS—Largest Bed Maker in Japan 
Special Sizes Made to Order Orien- 
tal Bed Co., No. 31, 2-chome, Shiro- 
gane-Daimachi. Shiba. Tokyo, = 
441-0322, 7923/4 (C-Ave. front 
Kamiosaki Streetcar-stop). 


AIR CONDITIONERS, refrigerators, 
gas ranges, deep-freezers, space 
heaters, washers, etc. Priced rea- 
sonably. We welcome dealers, MA- 
RUTOMI & Co. 251-0905, 8861. 


BECHSTEIN CONCERT GRAND 
(225 M 52 keys) and PHILIPS 
STEREO RADIOGRAM 1960. Tel: 
431-5127 or 401-0885. 


1955 WESTINGHOUSE refrigerator. 
1959 Westinghouse roaster oven 
electric, used once Sgt. Martin 28041 
or Tachikawa city phone 5544. 


For Rent 


PIANOS: Rent for home use: ex+ 
clusively servicing Tokyo-Yokohama 
Area. New “Van Broad” Upright 
88-keys T4000. “Kawai” Grand 
76.000 monthly. OTSUKA Piano 
Shoxai Motomachi Yokohama. 
64-1664/5. 


Wanted to Buy 


DEAL & SERVICE—air conditioner 
gas-range, refrigerator deep-freezer 
space heater, washer etc. MARU- 
TOMI & CO., Tel: 251-0905, 251-8861. 


— — ee - | 


HOUSING to Mr. M. Zyto, CPO Box 975, Tokyo | NEED MONEY? Call American 
or call 461-8669. Finance Company, Inc., 481-1625, for 
details on personal loans up to 
For Sale $600 for military or civil service 
7 MISCELLANEOUS _ | Personnel_with own cars. 
pene ge Be pletely rn style, ———— 
tsu autiful house. With 180 . " 
tsubo land. Big livingroom, 5 bed- For Sale Sight-Seeing Tours 


TOKYO Sight-seeing — Maximum 
enjoyment. um expense 
Pigeon Bus DeLuxe Motor-coaches 
carefully planned routes (Morning. 
Afternoon, Night, One-day tours) 
English-speaking hostess. Tel: 


Medical 


KING’S CLINIC Theodor King 
M.D. Physician & Surgeon, labore- 
tory tests, X-Ray Yazaki Bidg. 
Roppongi, Azabu. Tokyo 481-7587 
10:00-13:00 17 :00-18 :00. 


DENTIST DR. KIMURA, 7th floor 
Takashimaya Dept. Store, MNihon- 
bashi (Ginza Street) 10:00 a.m—é 
p.m. Call 371-9000 for appointment 
English spoken. Monday closed 


BUTLER DENTAL CLANIC Hours 
9 am-—§ p.m. mw > i: ae 
12 wpeon Room 749, 
Bullding, Marunouchi, Cuipede en 
Tokyo. Tel. 201-3782. 


HARDY BARRACKS Dental Clinic: 
Dentistry and Orthodontia, 54 Shin- 
saka-machi. Akasaka. Front of 
Shinsaka-machi Bus Stop. Sumiko 
Nakane D.DS.; Kei Enoki D.DS. 
(Texas); Jos. F. Houck, D.DS. 
(Penn.); Raymond E. Lipsey D.D.S. 
(Chicago). 408-2002 Daily: 9-65. 


PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY 
Jujin-Hospital, near ShimbDash) 
Station, Ginza side (next to Sanwa 
Bank). Tel: 571-2111/6. Hours: 9:00 
a.m.—5:30 p.m. 


AIR CONDITIONER shotgun, golf 
club, oil heater, television, type- 
writer, ‘refrigerator, gas range, 
washing machine, camera, tape 
recorder. Tel: 831-7697, 7983. 


COSMETIC & PLASTIC Surgery 
N.E.T. consultation. Dr. Furukawe 
Chiyoda Clinic, ist Basement ot 
Nikkatsu Hotel, Hibiya, Tokyo 
Tel. 271-9872. 


REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner. 
REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner. 
DEEP FREEZER, Gas Range TV 


CENTRAL CLINIC SURGERY Medi- 
cine, Gynecology. Vasectomy. Con- 
sultation. (Frank Eto, M.D... & As- 


DEEP FREEZER, SPACE HEATER, | sociates). 571-2841, 4636, No. 3, 
Tel: 331-0864, 331-3932. 8-chome, Ginza. , 
~*s' » WSALAAAAAAANAAAAAAAANVY 


SALES MANAGER . 
The expanding international division of a leading U.S. 


pharmaceutical company is seeking a sales manager for 
its Japan domestic operations. 
for is from 30 to 45 years old. 
Preferably with ,experience in pharmaceutical, nutritional 
or related consumer products. The candidate must demon- 
strate ability to work and think by himself, handle nego- 
tiations at the highest levels and must have practical expe 
rience with the United States and Japanese concepts. 

Above ali he will be required to organize and lead men in 
‘successful achievements of consumer marketing aims. 

Any nationality desirable as long as this man fulfills all 
qualifications. Salary commensurate with ability. 


; 


The man we are aera 
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Please 


write in full confidence to Mr. M.*Zyto, CPO Box 975, Tokyo. 
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INTERNATIONAL DENTAL CLIN- 
IC Service Hours: 10:00-18:00 SPE- 
CIAL FACILITIES FOR FOREIGN 
PATIENTS Telephone appointment 
accepted Dr. Mineta, Dr. Ohtsuka, 
5th floor 545, Kokusai Kanko Bidg., 
Yaesu Entrance opposite Tokyo 
Station. Tel: 231-07 

DENTIST DR. S. AKIO NISSAI 
DENTAL CLINIC Tel: 271-5811 Nik- 
katsu Arcade-Hibiya, Nikkatsu In- 
ternational Bidg. 


DR. M. OGAWA Optomeétrist, eves’ 
tested and glasses fitted. Tokyo 
Gankyo-in. Office hours 10 a.m.-4 

m. 351 3rd floor ‘Marunouchi 
Building. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. Tel: 
201-4616. 


DR. MATSUMOTO'S DENTAL 
CLINIC Shigeaki Matsumoto Ortho- 
dontist (Tachikawa Hospital Ortho- 
dontic Special Consultant. Before 
Tokyo Army Hospital Dental Ad- 
viser) Dr. Suzuki (Oral Surgery) 
Dr. Hayata (Operative) Dr. Keishi 
Matsumoto (Prothetic). Hours 8:00 
—~18:00 Tel: 921-0534, 331-7448. 


EDMUND J. MORGAN Jr. 
(Harvard Tufts) 


M.D. 
office hours: 2-6 
p.m., 1-97 banchi, Gaien-so, Hara- 
juku, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo. Tel: 
Office 408-3897, House 408-0335. 


FUJI CLINIC Samuel Fujikawa 
M.D. Harajuku, Shibuya (off Yoyogi 
St.. near Norwegian Embassy). 
Appointment and house calls. Tel: 
401 -4360. 


GYNECOLOGY and obstetrics & 


Hospital No. 13 Ginza Higashi. l- 
chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Turn Cor- 
ner from Queen Bee front of 
Ginza 2-chome car-stop. Hours 9 
a.m.-7 p.m. 


—_ 


Service r 


DETECTIVE CHUO AGENCY whole 
country organization. Highest and 
speedy investigating service. Head 
Office: 10-3 chome, Ogawa-machi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. Tel: 201-0368/9, 
2356/9. © 


HELP YOUR BUSINESS WORK. 
Correct and quick service. Typing. 
printing, stenography. translation 
and bookkeeping. Piease call Shi- 
buya Steno-Typist School Service 
Dept., No. 9, Mitake-cho, Shibuya- 
ku. Tel: 401-6068. 


EE 


SUEHIRG 


Ota-ku Tel: (761) e106/8 


Yokohama Branch: Basha 
Michi Near 
Theater. Tel: (6) GOs 


STOPS PAIN EFFECTIVELY AND 
PROVIDES PLEASANT RELIE! 


LITTLE EVE 
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By Al Vermeer 


1957. MERCEDES BENZ 190 in best 
condition, will deliver after May 6. 
Call 481-8411/5 Mr. Tanabe. 


RENAULT Dauphine 1960 available 
May Japan Delivery. Call Taba- 
calera 271-8334, Tachikawa 22639. 
Johnson 55895, Zama 31069, Yokota 
77855, Fuchu 44021. 


BUYING arid ~ SELLING all cars. 
Any make,. year, modei, late model 
welcomed, cash payment. For gen- 
erous Rae yy 3 call us right away 
“TOKYO SALES” Ministry Ave. 
and 15th. 341-0476, 7330, 


Wanted to Buy 


ANY make year, model used car, 
top price, cash payment. Call now 


HIBIYA MOTORS, 591-5471, Nearby 
Imperial Hotel. 
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Transition From Rails 
’ On both the national and metropolitan levels the public 
transportation problem may be expressed in terms of rails 
and rubber tires. That is, buses and automobiles or trains 


afid streetcars. 


The Japian National Railway Corporation has appeared 
to straddle the issue, with its announced plans for replac- 
ing 50 railway lines with buses and on the other hand 


constructing 36 new railway lines. 


In Tokyo the problem 


is more complex, with the added dimension of a growing 
underground rail system; meanwhile, there are no fewer 
streetcars on the surface and more buses than we like to 


think of. 


Actually no parallels are to be drawn between the 


country and urban transportation problems. 


They must 


be viewed separately, although in some aspects it may 
serve to define them more clearly by keeping the different 


circumstances in mind. 


. First, then, the controversial JNR plans. Here the 
controlling factor is economy—which is more obvious in 


the abandoning of unpaying 
struction of new ones. 


rail lines than in the con- 


We are in full sympathy with efforts to rationalize 


JINR’s operations. 


Only 15 of its 225 lines make money, 


which means that the customers using them are in effect 
subsidizing the uneconomical services enjoyed by those 
who travel on the less crowded routes. 

That is inevitable, however, as long as we have one 


big corporation running most 


of the nation’s railways, and 


it is-justified from the standpoint of providing complete 


public service. 


Thus individual links are to be looked 


at not so much as money-makers or money-losers as they 

are necessary parts of the whole transportation network. 
As for the idea of constructing new rail lines, we 

should imagine the planners are only trying to fill in gaps 


in the service. 


It is not for a person without specific 


information on each proposed line to criticize the JNR 


as inconsistent. 


‘We are more skeptical actually of the plans to rip 


up railg and substitute buses. 


Again, each case would 


have to be examined and weighed on its own evidence. 
But knowing how uncommon good highways are in the 
country and the effect that heavy vehicles have on even 
the better ones, we think our misgivings are well founded. 

If the purpose of the change is economy, that is all 
very well and good for the JNR’s books. But who is going 
to pay for the improvement and upkeep of the highways? 

Japan may be in transition from rail to motor traffic, 


but as yet this is still a country on rails. 


transition is being pushed 
frightening increase in the 


Indeed, the 
too fast—that is, by the 
flumber of motor vehicles 


before there are adequate roads for them to move on. 
Taking buses alone, the tremendous growth of inter- 


urban service is positively dangerous. 


Last year there 


were 3,989 bus accidents, in which 335 persons were killed 
and 5,139 were injured. Inexperiericed drivers and poor 


roads were the causes. . 


It is hard to predict what the future pattern of national 
transportation will be like. Airplanes and helicopters will 
doubtless play larger roles (and it is worth noted how 


much safer they are than motor vehicles). 


load will be taken for a long 
In the city the reverse is 
dated and the powers to be 


But the major 
time to come by the trains. 
true. Rails are already out- 
are moving too slowly—or 


not at all—in making the transition. ‘\ 

To be sure, our municipal roads are far from adequate, 
as are those in the country, but at least they are mostly 
paved. While it would be difficult to hold a brief for 
all the buses that crowd’ narrow city streets, it would be 


more difficult to defend the 
streetcars. 


lumbering, unmaneuverable 


These relics of a past untroubled by traffic problems 
stand as a major barrier to solving our No. 1 urban 


headache. 


Not that removing them would result over- 


night in correcting all our traffic ills—there are too many 


other problems. 


But one of the basic factors in the 


complex traffic knot is the lack of road space; and so 

much of what there is is taken up by the streetcars. 
“Traffic experts have been arguing this for a long time. 

Tokyo Governor Azuma has gone on record and reiterated 


his stand often that the streetcars must go. 


Even the 


magic formula of the 1964 Olympics has been invoked 
in support of clearing the streets of rails. 


‘But so far no progress. 


The only thing that can be 


said for retaining the streetcars is that a large number 


of people depend on them for transportation. 


However, 


the strength of this argument has been diminishing. fast 
and it just doesn’t hold for a number of the lines. 


No one is saying that all 
be ripped up at once. 


6f the street tracks should 


Yet, because we are so far behind 


in getting started on this, by now a great number of 


them could be. 
The latest pressure comes 


in a proposal by the Metro- 


politan Police Department to remove 22 streetcar lines— 


most of them running directly over subways. 


This is an 


obvious place to begin. Tokyo’s rapidly expanding subway 
network is the one really bright spot in the traffic situation, 
but it makes no sense to delay using the opportunity of 
alleviating surface traffic conditions. 

Japan is yet very far from being able to follow the 
trend in other countries of abandoning rails in interurban 
transportation, but we can and must do so on our city 


surfaces. 


- Weekly News Review 


Gov't Tries to Ram Through Pact Ratification; Socialists Miffed 


The Government decision to 
ram through the ratification of 
the new Security Treaty has 
run into immediate opposition 
from the Socialist and Demo- 
cratic Socialist parties. And the 
Diet proceedings were thrown 
into confusion in the latter half 
of the week. 


Since the Liberal-Democrats 
at their April 15 meeting re 
affirmed the policy to terminate 
the pact deliberation by May 
26, the end of the current Diet 
session, the party leaders tried 
to take steps accordingly to 
wind up the discussion at the 
Lower House Special Committee 
quickly. The ratification bill 
still has a long way to go, to the 
Lower House plenary session 
and then to the Upper House. 

Besides the Emperor’s birth- 
day this Friday, three other 
holidays in the first week of 
May will interrupt the normal 
pace of business in this coun- 
try. If the Lower House is to 
pass the ratification bill before 
the holidays start, the Special 
Committee must wind up its 
roceedings very soon, But 
ow can the Government put 
an end to the seemingly endless 
interpellating by the Socialists? 


Seek Experts’ View 


The Socialists are determin- 
ed to stop the pact by all means 
and the Government cannot 
count upon any Socialist coop- 
eration. The Liberal-Democratic 
leaders think that they have al- 
lowed enough time already to 
the opposition parties to state 
their case. 

If a frontal clash is inevitable, 
why not fate it now? This 
line of thinking has prompted 
the Government leaders to ask 
the Lower House Special Com- 
mittee to hear on April 22 the 
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By KAZUO KURODA 


opinions of experts, mostly pro- 
fessors of international rela- 
tions and law. After the hear- 
ing, the committee may imme- 
diately terminate the discussion 
and take a vote. 

The motion to hold the hear- 
ing was made at the Special 
Committee session on Wednes- 


Highlights 


King and Queen of Nepal 
— by Dietmen. (April 
1) 
* Lower House Special Com- 
mittee on Security Treaty 
thrown into confusion. (April 


) 
Liberal - Democrats decide 
to seek interim report from 


- 


_ Committee. (April 
) 

Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko issues third note 
against Security Treaty. 
(April 22) 

Revolt flares in Seoul. 
(April 19) 

Japan proposes  85,000-ton 


salmon quota. (April 19) 
Antistrike miners enter 

Miike mine. (April 18, 20, 21) 
Supreme Court hearing on 


public safety ordinances. 
(April 18) 
day. The Liberal-Democrats 


said the motion was carried by 
a standing vote, though in the 
midst of confusion. The So- 
clalists objected and boycotted 
further meetings, 


On Thursday, the plenary 
session was held to welcome 
King Mahendra Bir Bikram 
Shah Deva and Queen Ratna 
Rajya Lakshmi Devi of Nepal. 
But the Special Committee, 
though once opened, had to 
adjourn immediately because 


British Guiana’s Future 


By JOHN DICKIE 


LONDON (IPS)—A blueprint 
for independence has n 
worked out in London for Brit- 
ish Guiana, the sunny sugar and 
rum colony in Central America. 

Nearly four weeks of discus- 
sions at a constitutional confer- 
ence at Lancaster House have 
set the sights on a target which 
has been sought after since an 
independence resolution was 
passed in the Legislative Coun- 
cil in June 1958. 

Radical constitutional changes 
will be introduced in August 
1961 to establish Cabinet govern- 
ment in the colony with a Pre- 
mier presiding over nine oth- 
er ministers. 

A new two-chamber legisia- 
ture will be created with an 
elected Lower House of 32 to 35 
members and a Senate of 13 
nominated members—eight from 
the majority party and three 
from the opposition plus two 
others. 

In recognizing the principle 
of independence, the Colonial 
Secretary has laid down that a 
further conference will be call- 
ed to consider when it would be 
practicable to implement it. 
This conference will be called if 
a resolution from the legislature 
to this effect has been received 
(but this should not be less 
than two years after the first 
election under the new constitu- 
tion) or, if the West Indies fed- 
eration achieves independence 
in the meantime, not less than 
one year after the new constitu- 
tion is introduced. 

Nationalist leaders nowadays 
are usually guarded in their at- 
titude to the outcome of any 
negotiations which stops short 
of immediate independence. 

One of the members of the 
British Guiana delegation, in 
the official report of the confer- 
ence have expressed misgivings 
about the pattern of progress 
toward their goal. 

Dr. Cheddi Jagan, Indian 
leader of the majority party, 
the People’s Progressive Party, 
has been very outspoken about 
what he calls “an imposition by 
discussion under threats.” In 
his turn he is threatening not 
to participate in the transitional 
stages and to seek independence 
by “direct action.” 

Forbes Burnham, African 
leader of the opposition has 


Sie Comments Summarized —— 


Treaty Ratification 

The Government and its 
party are to blame for their 
high-handed manner in hand- 
ling Diet debates on the revised 
Japan-U.S, Security Treaty. A 
lot of things are still to be dis- 
cussed by the Diet as regards 
the new security treaty. In the 
circumstances, the Socialist 
Party proclaimed a “state of 
emergency” to counter the Gov- 
ernment’s outrageous operation 
of the Diet. The Democratic So- 
cialist Party decided to form a 
common front with the Social- 
ist Party in an attempt to block 
the Diet’s approval of the 
security treaty. However, ‘the 
opposition parties should re- 
member that they are not to be 
permitted to resort to violence 
to counter the Government's 
outrageous action. In other 
words, they should not cause 
any disturbance in the Diet, It 
is also hoped that any gather- 
ings or petitions against ratifi- 
cation of the security treaty be 
conducted in an orderly man- 
ner,—Yomiuri Shimbun 


-_ 


' ILO Convention 

ILO Convention No. 87 Is 
scheduled to be presented to 
the Diet for ratification by 
April 28 together with bills de- 
signed to revise related domes- 


Seer 


- 


tic labor taws. Although the 
Governmem has pledged ratifi- 
cation of the convention at the 
current Diet session, it has 
failed so far to show sincerity 
in respect to the intention of 
Convention No. 87. While rati- 
fying the convention to evade 
international criticism, the Gov- 
ernment is attempting to revise 
domestic labor laws to restrict 
some of the rights and freedom 
Japanese labor unionists cur- 
rently enjoy and weaken the 
union movement. The Govern- 
ment makes such an attempt be- 
cause the principle of ILO Con- 
vention No, 87, equality of labor 
and management, is against 
Government policy and unless 
it is substantially watered 
down, it does not fit in with the 
new Japan-U.S. Security Pact or 
other domestic policies.—Hok- 
kaido Shimbun (Sapporo) 


Changes in ROK 

With the demonstrations in 
Seoul and other cities of South 
Korea as a turning point, the 
political situation is changing 
rapidly and radically in the Re- 
public of Korea. The change is 
evident in a series of develop- 
ments — President Syngman 
Rhee's statement amounting to 
an apology, the resignation of 
his Cabinet, Rhee's retirement 


to the post of Chief of State 
and a proposal for revision of 
the Constitution for adoption of 
a Premier-Cabinet system. Presi- 
dent Rhee probably came to 
keenly feel the people’s critic- 
ism of his policies as a result 
of the demonstrations. But the 
big reasgn behind the change 
was p ure from the United 
States which sacrificed the lives 
of more than 100,000 young 
Americans and spent more than 
$1,000 million in order to pro- 
tect the republic from commu- 
nism.—Sarkei Shimbun 


Occupational Diseases 

A step forward was taken for 
the nation’s occupational disease 
policy when the Diet acted on 
the silicosis bill and the bill re- 
vising the Labor Casualty Com- 
pensation Insurance Law. Un- 
der the present laws, victims of 
occupational diseases are en- 
titled to free medical care only 
for three years. Under the re- 
vised laws, the victims will be 
cared for until they are cured 
and an annuity will be granted 
if they are crippled as a result 
of disease. Occupational disease 
patients are expected to increase 
in number. The revised laws 
are not sufficient to preyent the 
diseases. Stricter provisions are 
required to prevent occupation- 
al iitannaneane ad oie. iak i Shimbun 


spoken of “serious  short- 
comings” in the plans for the 
interim period but he has got 
virtually all his party asked for. 

Dr. Jagan’s disappointment 
was largely focused on two as- 
pects of the period up to 1961— 
the governor's role and internal 
security in terms of police 
control. 


The delegation wanted the 
governor to withdraw from the 
Executive Council and allow a 
Premier to exercise responsibil- 
ity in the executive. They also 
sought control of the police as a 
ministerial responsibility. 


For the United Kingdom 
Government, the Colonial re- 
tary offered the Guianese pro- 
gressively more scope in the 
Executive Council with an 
elected Premier who would pre. 
side only when the Governor 
did not attend. 


This, said Dr. Jagan after- 
ward, he rejected. But a plan 
has been devised which allows 
for the progressive take over of 
control of the police. For the 
first six months there will be a 
Police Council, including elected 
ministers, as an advisory body 
to the governor. For a further 
six months a minister will exer- 
cise responsibility subject to the 
ultimate authority of the 
governor. Providing that the 
transition goes smoothly the Co- 
lonial Secretary has promised to 
consider transferring complete 
power to a minister under the 
new constitution. 

On the Guiana side, despite 
the steady progress of British 
Guiana toward stability in the 
last seven years, the famous 
“1953 incident” is not forgotten. 

Memories. die hard of those 
grave October days when Dr. 
Jagan was deposed, the new 
Waddington constitution  sus- 
pended, and troops brought in 
to help the police keep order 
after the scare of a suspected 
Communist coup d'etat. 

Nevertheless there is an obvi- 
ous impatience to be master of 
their own house. Dr. Jagan 
makes no bones about it: “The 
wind of change will move like 
a whiriwind.” He regards the 
immediate outcome of the con- 
ference as merely “a refurbish- 
ed colonial constitution” instead 
of the Cabinet status on which 
the delegation was united. 

However, in the conclusion to 
the report the whole conference 
has affirmed its belief that the 
London talks have produced a 
workable pattern for the consti- 
tutional advance of the colony. 

There is a wide measure of 
confidence in the future of 
British Guiana which produces 
one-sixth of the world’s bauxite 
and is developing fast in other 
directions. 

A long-term view of the pol- 
itical future planned under -the 
radical constitutional changes 
will probably overcome the ini- 
tial reservations attached to the 
London agreement. 

After ali, the Guianese have 
been given a clear indication of 
the road ahead. Given goodwill 
between the two major commu- 
nities—the Indians and Africans 
—the people of British Guiana 
can look forward to. great 


strides toward their goal of 
self-determination. 


AuINA 


“They had to get a baby sitter 
allergic to dogs!” 


of the Socialist obstruction. 


Tension further mounted Fri- 
day night, when the Liberal- 
Democratic Party decided to 
seek an interim report to the 
plenary session by Chairman 
Saeki Ozawa of the Special 
Committee. 


Socialist Censure 


An irfterim report, according 
to the Diet Law, empowers the 
plenary session either to set a 
deadline to the committee pro- 
ceedings or to take over the 
matter from the committee en- 
tirely. Infuriated Socialists is- 
sued what they called an “em- 
ergency declaration” and cen- 
sured the Government for fail- 
ing to answer their interpelia- 
tions. 

In the welter of confusion, 
nobody paid much attention to 
the fact that the Special Com- 
mittee was unable to meet Fri- 
day, although the professors 
were kept waiting many hours 
to testify as experts. 

In a well-timed move, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko handed to Japanese Am- 
bassador Suemitsu Kadowaki in 
Moscow Friday the third Rus- 
sian note denouncing the new 
Security Treaty as “an aggres- 
sive military alliance.” 


The Russian note has remind- 
ed the nation that the Socialist 
position ie almost as much re- 
moved from the Government 
position as Moscow is from 
Washington. No amount of 
arguing in the Diet may be able 
to close the gap. In that sense, 
the Government decision to 
speed up the deliberation seem- 
ed well justified. 


Attacks Continued 


But it was clear that the Gov- 
ernment had been too busy 
countering the Socialist attacks 
to develop its own argument in 
defense of the new pact. In the 
first half of last week, Social- 
ists Ichio Asukata, Setsuo 
Yokomichi and Haruo Okada 
continued to press the Govern- 
ment with their queries con- 
cerning prior consultation and 
U.S. military operations un@er 
the new treaty. 


On Tuesday, Asukata argued 
that a war in Korea might 
actuate the U.S. planes at Taegu 
and thereby involve the 65th 
Air Force headquarters’ in 
Japan. This argument stirred 
poignant feelings because ae 
lar discontent in Korea red 
up that day in an open revolt 
against President Syngman Rhee 
in Seoul, not very far from the 
38th Parallel. 


In this riot, at least 92 per- 
sons were killed and several 
hundred others were injured. 
In view of the subsequent Cabi- 
net resignation, it seems rather 
difficult to expect any progress 
in the Japan-ROK diplomatic 
talks, which was just reopened 
four days earlier. Foreign Min- 
ister Fujiyama told the Cabinet 
Friday that he had no choice 
but to wait and see for some 
time to come. 


Other major headlines: 
Salmon Quota 


1) In Moscow, the Japanese 
fishery delegates proposed Tues- 
day 85,000 tons as this year's 
salmon catch quota for Japan. 
But the Russian side proposed 
50,000 tons and also informed 
that Russians will catch 70,000 
tons this year, 25,000 tons less 
than las. year’s quota. 


2) Following the Japan 
Coal Mine Workers Union's re- 
jection of the Central Labor 
Relations Commission media- 
tion, the Miike colliery of the 
Mitsui Mining Co. decided to 
resume operation with the 
members of the _  antistrike 
second union. 


Early last Monday, 180 of the 
second union members entered 
Mikawa mine, while police 
stood-by. The first union 
pickets clashed with the police, 
and 84 policemen and about an 
equal number of unionists were 
injured. Again on Wednesday, 
more than 120 persons were in- 
jured on both sides, when 253 
antistrike miners entered the 
pit. Another batch of 150 
miners entered Thursday, 


3) The Supreme Court start- 
ed last Monday its hearing on 
the combined three cases in- 
volving the public safety or- 
dinances of local governments 
in Tokyo, Shizuoka and Hiro- 
shima. These. ordinances re- 
quire that those planning to 
stage mass rallies and demon- 
strations will seek prior per- 
mission of the local government. 
The point at dispute is whether 
or not this requirement con- 
stitutes a violation of the Con- 
stitutional freedom of demo- 


10 Years Ago 
Today— 


bike 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
April 25, 1950 
TEHRAN—Police seized 14 
more members of the outlawed 
Tudeh (Communist) Party. 
Thirty have been arrested in a 
week-long crackdown, 


SEOUL—Spekesman Clarence 
Ryee of South Korea asserted 
that reports of discussions lead- 
ing to possible formation of a 
military alliance between South 
Korea and Nationalist China 
are “groundless rumors.” 

LONDON—American . roving 
ambassador Philip Jessup ar- 
rived here to do the spadework 
for one of the thorniest prob- 
lems facing the forthcoming Big 
Three meeting—stopping Rus- 
sia in the Far East. 


SIDE CLANCES By Galbraith 
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“I don't think Prof. Carlson 
gave us our money's worth. 
His talk wasn't a bit hard to 
understand!” 


Men in the News 


Gen. Song Yo Chan 
SEOUL (AP)—The job of 
keeping the peace in Korea 
under martial law has been 
placed in the tough competent 
hands of an old soldier, known 
for his incorruptibility. 


He is 4l-yearold Lt. Gen. 
Song Yo Chan, a giant of a man, 
who is chief of staff of the Ko- 
rean Army, the fourth largest 
in the world, 


When antigovernment upris- 
ing rocked Korea last Tuesday, 
President Syngman Rhee im- 
posed martial law on the capi- 
tal of Seoul and four other un- 
ruly cities, 


Song was the man put in 
charge. 

His first 
were: 

“All demonstrators and _citi- 
zens be calm, rely on the milli- 
tary.” 

Soft spoken and bespectacled 
Song towers over his fellow Ko- 
rean. He is six feet tall or bet- 
ter, burly and with huge hands, 
as one acquaintance said, “made 
for tearing things apart.” 

But that is not his only dis- 
tinction, 


When the Government recent- 
ly moved to wipe out corruption 
in the army, Song was given the 
house-cleaning job. 

He immediately fired six ma- 
jor generals, nine brigadier gen- 
erals, 61 colonels and nearly 2,- 
000 other officers. 

The 41-year-old general en- 
joys the respect of Americans 
and Koreans alike. 

One American army officer 
who worked closely with Song 
in Korea described him this 
way: 

“He’s really a real tough boy 
. .. but tough in a soft-spoken, 
gentile way. What I mean is 
that he doesn’t have to throw 
tantrums to get things done. 
He's the kind of man who just 
exudes leadership.” 

The fight against misappropri- 
ation and waste in the military 
was only one of Song’s many 
battles. 

He reportedly fought in over 
200 battles in the Japanese army 
in Manchuria—against the Chi- 
nese. 

During the Korean war he 
commanded the South Korean 
capital division and won the 
nickname “Tiger” for his tough- 
ness. 

The high regard Korea has for 
his military prowess was under- 
scored by his subsequent ap- 
pointment as commander in 
chief of the first army whose 
soldiers man the entire Ko- 
rean front facing the Commu- 
nists. 

The manner in which burly 
Song helped wipe out military 
corruption and raised the inte- 
grity of his army was especi- 
ally noted by the top United Na- 
tions commander in Korea, Gen, 
Carter B. Magruder as “invalua- 
ble to the military compe- 
COmee. wc ce 


Readers 
In Council 


Anecdotes of Twain 


To the Editor: 

I am editing the anécdotes of 
my kinsman Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) and shall be 
happy to hear from all readers 
of the Times who may have 


words to Koreans 


anecdotes, jokes and _ stories 
dealing with the American 
humorist. 


CYRIL CLEMENS 
Editor, Mark Twain Journal 
Kirkwood 22, Missouri 


Flowers 


—— By Max Lerner 


Bread and 


Ps 


BANGKOK, Thailand—Every great army must train against 


an enemy. 


I can report that the American foreign service, as I 


have seen it this year in a number of capitals from North Africa 
and Ankara all the way to Bangkok, has a vivid sense of the 
enemy. Oh I don’t mean just the Russians and Chinese, who have 
been the official enemy for some time, but a couple of other fellows 
called Lederer and Burdick who are the unofficial enemy, and 
whose phrase and book—The Ugly American—have become a red 
rag tO an angry, resentful, exasperated and embittered bull. 
° . ° 


I can understand the bull’s anger. 


Consider the picture as 


the foreign service officer sees it, whether he is in the embassy 
itself or the information services or the economic and technical 


divisions. 


A couple of tourists come along—to Bangkok, say. 


They 


are middle-aged, a bit on the stoutish side, prosperous looking. 
They are taking a swing through Asia, or perhaps they are on a 


world tour by luxury tiner plus jet. 


They come slung with 


cameras, straw hats, dark glasses against the sun. They get air- 
conditioned rooms at the Oriental or the Erawan at outrageouslv 


high rates. 


They spend the morning on a motor launch in the 


network of little canals among the floating markets that make 
Bangkok a combination of Venice and Les Halles in Paris, they 
make the rounds of the Temple of the Dawn and the Temples of 
the Reclining Buddha and the Emerald Buddha, or their women 
go shopping for Thai silks and scrolls and temple rubbings and 


carved heads of the Buddha. 


They come back to their hotel in the hot afternoon, take a 
dip in the pool and a pap before cocktails which they drink in 
the air-conditioned bar, eat a Chinese dinner, and they end the 
evening at a performance of classical Thai dances which seem to 
be staged primarily for the camera afficianados who swarm all 
around the stage taking pictures of the dancers. 

The next day they meet some Americans in the foreign 
service, and their greeting to them, half-jocular and half-serious, 


is: “I suppose you people have things pretty easy here. 


Have 


you read The Ugly American? Do you talk the native language? 


How many servants do you have?” 


plosion comes. 
> 


And at that point the ex- 


One could argue from here to doomsday about how hard or 


easy is the life of foreign service officials. 


I have had a chance 


to talk with them and see how they and their families live over a 
number of months and in very diverse places. A number of them 
—including also the foreign correspondents who are assigned to 
these areas, and the foundation officials as well—are able, hard- 
working, and devoted men and women who can be matched 
against the best that other countries can muster. Others are not. 

Life is not easy for them, especially in the hardship posts. 
There are food problems, housing problems, children and school 


problems, health problems. 


The climate is often unbearable, 


especially in the summer months, and it isn’t always easy to 
send your family away into the hills while you swelter in the 


city. 
copquered. 


Dysentery, jaundice, tropical diseases, have not yet been 
Shopping is hard in a strange language, and ser- 


vants cannot always be trusted. The atmosphere is strange, 
and most people tend to gather in little American enclaves to 
give each other a sense of comfort and security, and then they 


get cut off from the larger community. 
crack up under the strain, and have to be sent 


A fair number of them 
home. Others 


stick it out, but without joyousness. 
To balance this there is the fact that a number of men who 
might have mediocre jobs at home, get important ones in the 


“hardship posts.” 
used to being served. 


food and drinks pretty cheap, too. 


Servants are usually cheap, 
If a commissary is available you can get 


and you get 


In general I should say that 


for the misfits things can get pretty grim, but for those who 


fit well into their jobs life can be very 


good, and the real jolt 


comes when you have to go home to the States. 
a > 7. 


A number of times I have had a diplomat or a foreign serv- 
ice technician—or their wives—take the offensive with me, and 
say “Now don’t you go giving us that guff about the Ugly Ameri- 
can.” And they add some highly uncomplimentary words about 
its authors and their motives. My job isn’t either to attack or 


defend Lederer and Burdick. 


But I do try to point out how 


easily the whole controversy can get off the rails—and has 


actually been derailed. 


The real question is not whether tke Americans in the 
foreign services have it easy or hard, but how well they are 
suited for their jobs—which means how well they are, trained 
and selected. My impression is that fn languages, economics, 
geography, all the basics of the service, the Russians are prob- 


ably better trained. 


Even more important, I have the feeling that there are many 
young people with talent and devotion in our colleges and uni- 
versities who are not being tapped for these posts. Perhaps they 
have too liberal a record somewhere, perhaps they are of the wrong 
religion (which counts especially in the Middle East posts), per- 


haps they don’t come from the right schools. 


Whatever the 


cause, they don’t get into many of these jobs, and rarely will 


you find them in the top posts. 


Our task now is to find the really talented youngsters by 
seeking them out actively, to recruit them, to train them severely 
and demandingly, and send them out to take the grim with the 


pleasant without complaint. Their reward? 


Well, the other 


day we were driving through Bangkok at dawn, and we saw 
all the saffron-robed monks stopping at the succession of houses 


where bowls with food were set out for them. 


By every bow! 


there was not only rice or bread, There were flowers as well— 


lotus flowers. 


[ thought how fit a symbol this could be for the best ser- 
vants of a democracy, who do their hard work not just for the 
bread but for the flowers we give them as well—the tribute for 
having worked hard in the cause of the people and their freedom. 


Three Minutes a Day 


By JAMES KELLER 
Tenants Are the Victims 


EPS 

A landlord who pleaded 
guilty to 61 violations of the 
law in a 5Sstory Harlem tene- 
ment, was given 120 days in 
jail. 

In imposing sentence, the 
judge referred to the man as 
“about as bad a landlord as we 
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could have.” The violations In- 
cluded a broken chimney, a 
rusty fire escape, dirty broken 
walls and ceilings, and an ac- 
cumulation of rubbish and 
ashes in the cellar. 

In another court, during the 
same week, one magistrate im- 

325 fines totaling $9,195 
or similar violations involving 
hazardous leaks in ilings, 
roach-infested apartments and 
illegal increase in the number 
of tenants. 

All through history those who 
defy God's laws of charity and 
of justice show pitiful disregard 
for their fellowman. 

Help lessen man’s inhumanity 
to man in small ways as well 
as large by spreading on a far 
wider scale a divine sense of 
love and truth. 

“Christ dted for all, in order 
that they who are alive may 
live no longer for themselves, 
but for Him who died for 
them.” | 

(11 Corinthians 5:15) 

Teach me, O divine Redeemer, 

to respect the rights of others. 


Senator Soaper 


By BILL VAUGHAN 
NANA 
“Getting a man into space Is 
just ea stunt,” is the view of 
a distinguished scientist, which 
we are keeping on file for use 
in case the Russians do it first. 


There just aren't any stand- 
ards any more. Not only is the 
new man on the P3!l's most 
wanted list merely a saloon 
brawler, he isn't even tattooed. 


One advantage of being a 
little country is that you can 
always blame your troubles on 
a bigger one. 
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| Tokyo Rotari 


Over 6,000 Foreign 


Delegates Expected 


By TEHIZO SHIOHARA 
Secretary, Host Executive Committee 


The 52nd Annual Convention 
of Rotary International is 
scheduled to be held in Tokyo 
from May 28 through June 1, 
1961 with well over 6,000 dele- 
gates from more than 10,100 
Rotary clubs outside of Japan 
and some 12,000 from 344 
Rotary clubs within the coun- 
try anticipated to attend. 

The latest report from New 
York describes the enthusiasm 
among American Rotarians over 
the Tokyo convention as cevelop- 
ing more interest than any 
postwar international meeting 
of Rotary International and 
indicates conservatively that be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 Amer- 
icans will plan attending the 
Tokyo event. 

More definite plans have been 
formulated for over 1,500 from 
the Australia and New Zealand 
area to visit Tokyo and Japan 
for the occasion. V’hile no in- 
formation is yet available on 
the mumbers to be expected 
from other countries and con- 
tinents, it is no exaggeration to 
estimate a final and total attend- 
ance of 20,000 at the Tokyo con- 
vention for the biggest inter- 
national gathering of any kind 
ever to be held in Japan. 


Annual Affair 

The significance of the Tokyo 
Convention of Rotary Interna- 
tion is by no means limited to 
mumerical magnitude. A Ro- 
tary convention is an annual 
affair held by Rotary _Inter- 
national for 486,500 business 
and professional leaders who 


are members of 10,470 Ro- 
tary clubs in 116 countries 
and geographical areas in 


the world. Since the first in- 
ternational meeting was held 
by Rotary in 1912, the annual 
meetings have met outside of 


the United States once in 
about every four vyears—in 
is in 1953 and Lucerne, 


itzerland in 1957. 

The Tokyo Convention is the 
first to be held in Asia in a 
city and a country where the 
East and West have met and 
developed together. The recent 
interest in Japan amon; peoples 
abroad is well reflected in 
their pre-convention enthusiasm 
and is considered assuring of a 
great success of the Tokyo Con- 
vention in promoting under- 
standing of Japan and Japanese. 

The 52nd Annual Convention 
of Rotary International actually 
gets under way on Saturday, 
May 27, 1961, when all partici- 
pants are expected t arrive in 
Tokyo for registration. A special 
program of entertainment is 
being planned by the host club 
to welcome delegates here and 
abroad. 

ning Ceremony 

The convention officially 
raises its curtain in the evening 
of May 28 with the welcome 
address of Chairman S. Kend- 
rick Guernsey of the 1961 Con- 
vention Committee of Rotary 
International. National flags of 
all countries where Rotary ‘is 
active will be presented, to be 
followed by “An Evening of 
Musical Entertainment.” Under 
the direction of Tetsuzo Shirai, 
foremost producer of Takara- 
zuka Revue, it will feature typ- 
ical Japanese varieties of music, 
dancing and singing. The pro- 
gram is intended to introduce 
some light and modern stage 
performances in Japan. The 
100,000 square feet, pillariess, 
domelike building of the Tokyo 
Trade Center in the Harumi 
area will be the site of this 
opening feature and four plena- 
ry sessions of the convention to 
be held on the succeeding days 
from Monday through Thursday. 

The first plenary session on 
Monday, May 29 will be opened 
with welcome addresses by most 
prominent Japanese. The con- 
vention hall is expected to be 
filled to capacity to hear these 


of 4 


addresses to all participants and, 
in particular; to many thou- 
sands ffom other countries. 

Major convention addresses 
by international figures will also 
be heard. During the afternoon 
of the day Rotarians attending 
the convention will meet in 
some 50 vocational craft assem- 
blies to be held separately in 
meeting places in central Tokyo. 

The assemblies will provide 
business and professional lead- 
ers from all parts of the world 
with opportunities to meet, dis- 
cuss and make friends with men 
in the same vocations. During 
the same afternoon ladies will 
be entertained in another build- 
ing in the trade center by a 
special program featuring such 
interesting things as tea cere- 
mony, kimono show, flower ar- 
rangements, Japanese homes, 
cooking and others. -President 
Harold T. Thomas of Rotary In- 
ternational for 1959-60 will re- 
ceive all participants in a recep- 
tion and ball to be heid in the 
evening of the da¥. 

The second plenary session 
will be held in the morning on 
Tuestiay, May 30 to hear the an- 
anual reports of General Secre- 
tary George R. Means and the 
treasurer . of Rotary  Inter- 
national on the Rotary year, 
1960-61. -Major convention ad- 
dresses will also be made with 
a Japanese musical interlude in 
between, The afternoon and 
evening of the day will be com- 
pletely free time to see and en- 
joy the Tokyo life. Japanese 
Rotarians will take advantage 
of these free hours to entertain 
overseas visitors in sight-seeing, 
shopping, theater-going, Suki- 
yaki, tempura and other Japa- 
nese dinners and in hours of 
Tokyo night on the Ginza and 
in more traditional environ- 
ments. 

Election of President 

While the third plenary ses- 
sion is under way in the morn- 


ing of Wednesady, May 31, bal- Say 


loting will be conducted for the 
election of Rotary International 
president for the year 1962-63. 
International friendship meet- 
ings will be held during the 
afternoon to provide an oppor- 
tunity for Rotarians and their 
guests to learn more about Ro- 
red in countries other than 
their own. The meetings will 
be held separately for five geo- 
graphical regions in the world 
in five different meeting places. 

“Japan Presents...” is the 
major entertainment scheduled 
for the evening. The program 
will include Japanese Court 
music, Japanese classical dan- 
ces, samurai sword play, Kabu- 
ki and grand musical revue 
with a dancing team of 200 on 
the stage. 

The fourth and final plenary 
session is scheduled in the 
morning of June 1 to elect Rop- 
tary International officers for 
1961-62. Following the  ad- 
dresses by the outgoing and in- 
coming presidents of Rotary In- 
ternational, a special closing 
ceremony, unusual for Rotary 
conventions, will be staged to 


make the Tokyo convention 
memorable. 
The plenary sessions and 


other serious meetings are by 
no means all to be expected of 
the first Rotary convention in 
Japan. In addition to the enter- 
tainment programs mentioned 
abové, various plans are being 
made for Rotarians and their 
ladies attending the convention 
to see and learn about Tokyo 
and the Japanese people, to 
make friends in parties, both 
officially and privately arrang- 
ed, and to make their short 
stays in the city as pleasant and 
enjoyable as the traditfonal 
Japanese courtesies can pos- 
sibly do. 

The invitation to the Tok¥o 
convention was sent to Rotary 


Continued on Page ®3 
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By HAROLD T. THOMAS 
President of Rotary International 


Since assuming the presidency 
of Rotary International on July 
1, 1959, it has been my great 
pleasure and privilege to see 
Rotary in action in many parts 
of the world. Against a back- 
ground of different national and 
international situations and a 
multiplicity of languages, reli- 
gions and cultures, I have seen 
at first hand that Rotary is 


making a significant contribu- @ 


tion, in many fields of service. 
This is particularly true in the 
creation of a moral climate in 
which the hope people hold for 
peace and a better way of life 
may be finally realized. 


During the past 10 months, I 
have been urging nearly half 
a million Rotarians in 116 coun- 
tries around the world to make 
a concerted effort to vitalize and 
personalize their. service in 
Rotary, to build bridges of 
friendship for a more neighbor- 
ly world, 


Because of this deep personal 
concern which I have for the 
promotion of international un- 
derstanding, I am delighted that 
during my year as president 
plans are developing for the 
Tokyo convention of Rotary In- 


we 


Imperial Hotel, where some sessions of the convention will be held 


Harold T. Thomas 


ternational, which will be the 
first Rotary convention to be 
held in Asia. What a great 
pleasure it has been for me and 
my fellow members of the 
board of directors of Rotary 
International to work with dis- 
tinguished Rotarians of Japan 
in making plans for this great 
international gathering in 
Tokyo. 

We confidently expect that 


Oe derstanding 
= among 


Rotarians will be in attendance 
at this convention from most of 
the 116 countries in which there 
are Rotary clubs. For most 
Rotarians and their families 
who will go to Japan from 
North and South America, from 
Europe, Africa and Asia, it will 
be their first visit to Japan. Not 
only will they contribute to the 
promotion of international un- 
through contacts 
themselves during the 
convention week, but they will 
find ample opportunity for 
many personal visits with the 
people of Japan. And through 
these friendly personal contacts 
with Rotarians from Argentina 
and Austria, from Canada and 
Ceylon, from the Union of 
South Africa and the United 
States of America, and from so 
many other countries, the peo- 
ple of Japan will have a unique 
opportunity to make a concrete 
contribution toward the promo- 
tion of international understand- 
ing. 

I have been delighted to learn 
of the intense interest which 
has been expressed in this great 
international gathering by Ro- 
tarilans in all parts of the 
world. While it is still too 


Host Sends Greetings 


KIYOSHI TOGASAKI 
Chairman, Host Executive Committee, Rotary Club of Tokyo for Rotary 
International Convention Tokyo 1961. 


As Chairman of the 
Host Executive Committee 


' of the Rotary Club of To- 


kyo for the Convention in 
Tokyo next year, I wish 
to extend to all a most cer- 
dial welcome to one of the 
most memorable and un- 
forgettable conventions in 


| the history of Rotary Inter- 
. national. | 
The numerous committees of the Host Club are 


<a 
tn 


hard at work laying the groundwork for the Rotary In- 
ternational Convention Committee under the chair- 
manship of S, Kendrick Guernsey of Jacksonville and 
his fellow committee members. 

Because of the unprecedeéiiied popuiarity of ihe 
Tokyo Convention, it is hoped all planning to attend 


will file their reservations 


early as there are certain 


limitations in transportation facilities. I look forward 
to seeing many from all corners of the globe, 


RI President Expresses Pleasure- 


early to know how many will 
be in attendance at the conven- 
tion, particularly heartening has 
been the splendid response to 
the announcement of the Tokyo 
convention by Rotarians and 
and members of their families 
from my own part of the world 
—some 1,800 from Australia and 
New Zealand have indicated 
their intention to attend the 
convention. Another 4,000 from 
North America are tentatively 
planning to go to Tokyo. And 
they will be joined by many 
others from Europe, Africa and 
Latin America and by thousands 
of Rotarians and their ladies 
from Japan. 


My wife and I had the good 
fortune to visit Japan several 
years ago and we were tre- 
mendously impressed wth the 
keen interest of Rotarians in 
Japan in promoting the Rotary 
ideal of service and their eager- 
ness in fostering international 
understanding and goodwill, 
We warmly responded to the 
friendliness of the people of 
Japan and promised ourselves 
that we would return as soon 
as we could to renew friend- 
ships there and to see more of 
the delightful scenic beauty of 
the country. 


It is a fact of geography that 
my own country of New Zea- 
Jand and Japan have a mutual 
affinity. We both are part of 
the family of nations in the 
Pacific area and, without any 
question, the development of a 
neighborly atmosphere between 
the people of Japan and New 
Zealand is a tremendously im- 
portant factor in our hopes for 
a stable. and peaceful future. 
Rotarians of Japan and New 
Zealand are making personal 
comtributions toward this goal 
as, for instance, the joint spon- 
soring by my own Rotary Club 
of Auckland, New Zealand, and 
the Rotary Club of Tokyo of a 
delegation of béy scouts from 
Japan to the Boy Scout Jam- 
boree in Auckland last year. 


The 1961 convention of. Ro- 
tary International in Tokyo not 
only will be the first one in 
Asia but it promises to be. the 
largest ever held outside of the 
United States as well as one of 
the finest conventions in Rota- 
ry's history. 

Both as president of Rotary 
International and as a national 
of New Zealand, I keenly antl 
cipate my visit to Tokyo next 
year to attend Rotary’s great 
international convention, — 


ans Prepare to Host 1961 Convention 


Meet Seen Promoting 
Int’l Understanding 


Chairman, 


In late May of 1961, Citizens 
of Tokyo—and for that matter, 
all of Japan—will see an influx 
of men and women from the 
116 nations in which there are 
Rotary clubs who will be com- 
ing to Tokyo to attend the 52nd 
annual convention of Rotary 
International. And, with due 
modesty, I think I can say this 
will be One of the most out- 
standing groups of visitors ever 
to visit Japan, for Rotary’s mem- 
bership is comprised of the lead- 
ing business and professional 
people of each community. 


These Rotarians and members 
of their families will be excep- 
tionally friendly people and I 
urge you to get to know them 
and welcome them to your 
amazing country. I can only 
wish for these visitors the same 
happy experiences Mrs. Guern- 
sey and I enjoyed, during the 
months of October and Novem- 
ber, as we attended four Rotary 
district conferences in various 
parts in Japan. 


First Meeting 


Following these conferences, 
I had the privilege of attending 
the first meeting of the Rotary 
International convention com- 
mittee in Tokyo. My fellow 
committee members from Cana- 
da, Cyprus, Japan and ‘the 
United States, with members of 
the local convention committee, 
worked out plans for the To- 
kyo convention, which will be 
the first to be held in Asia and 
which promises to be oné of 
the greatest Rotary conventions 
ever held. Outstanding speakers 
from many parts of the world 
will participate in the program 
and, while this alone would be 
sufficient reward for attending 
the convention, I have promis- 
ed Rotarians and their guests 
that the rewards to be obtain- 
ed outside the convention hall 
will be even greater. 

I refer particularly to four 
specific rewards: 

The opportunity for assoeia- 

tidh the friendly men 

and.women of Japan whose 
background of culture is un- 
like that of any of the other 
countries in the family of 

Rotary; 

The beauty and artistry to 

be enjoyed in Japan on every 

hand, even in unexpected 
places; 

The unusual foods character- 

istic of Japan, guaranteed to 

please every palate; and 

The famous Geisha girls and 

the classical and modern en- 

tertainment, unlike anything 
experienced by people from 
other parts of the world. 

In many talks and articles, I 
have urged those who will at- 
tend the Rotary convention in 
Tokyo to visit other parts of 
Japan as well. And I suggest 
that wherever the Rotary em- 
blem is seen in a coat lapel it 
be an invitation to the people 
of Japan to introduce them- 
selves, to ask if there is any- 
thing they can do for the visi- 
tor, to tell him of the interest- 
ing things to be seen in the 
vicinity. 


Other Attractions 


I have urged Rotarians to be 
certain to see Fuji—the lovely 
lady of varying moods, some- 
times too shy to permit herself 
to be seen, while at other times 
boldly displaying her charms 
for all to appreciate. 

I have described to my friends 
the famous dwarf trees, telling 
of the hundreds of years of skill- 
ful training which bring them 
to their state of perfection. 

What the citizens of Japan 
themselves may not realize is 
the beauty and artistry which 


Emblem of Rotary International 


A — 


By 8S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY 
1961 Convention Committee of Rotary International 


S. Kendrick Guernsey 


is found on every hand—even 
the leaves of the trees being 
more interesting and attractive 
than in most lands, such as the 
Ginkgo trees whose unusual 
leaves provide decorations for 
ancient and modern pottery, 


I have impressed my friefids 
with the fact that visits to the 
temples, which are so charac- 
teristic of Japan, will be mem- 
orable experiences. 


And I have described the 
amazing finger weaving and 
the cloisonne work, which I fear 
may be dying arts because 
modern youth show little incli- 
nation to follow the years of 
tedious training essential to a 
craftsman in these fields. 

I have told my, friends of the 
thrills to be derived from rides 
in Tokyo's famous, or infamous, 
Kamikaze taxis, and how inex- 

nsive they are compared with 
hose at home. 


Bright Lights 

And I have tried to prepare 
them for the striking illumina- 
tion they will witness at night 
in Tokyo, Osaka, and other im- 
portant cities of Japan. Some 
will say, “Ohy 1. have seen 
Broadway and 42nd Street in 
New York City. Tokyo can't 
be more colorful and intrigu- 
ing than that.” Well, I have 
seen both and, using an Améri- 
can expression, “I have to hand 
it to Japan,” and so will the 
overseas Visitors. 


Citizens of Japan, plan to 
know these friendly folk wear- 
ing the Kotary emblem who 
will visit your country riext 
vear. You will like them and 
they will like vou. You will 
find it a delightful and reward- 
ing experience, and One which 
will promote one of Rotary’s 
principal objectives, the ad 
vancement of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill and peace. 


Osaka, Boston Form 
Ist Sister Clubs 


OSAKA—The world’s 
Rotary sister club has be@n 
formed by the Osaka South 
Rotary Club and the Bostsn 
Rotary Club. = 


Kyutaro Izaki, chairman of 
the International Service Cam- 
mittee of the OSRC, proposed tie 
sister affiliation to the Boston 
Rotary Club in January in re 
sponse to Rotary Internatiot@l 
President Harold T. Tho 
call for a bridge of friendsh 

Boston's club accepted the Tiff 
in a letter dated Feb. 25. (= 

The two clubs have already 
exchanged club banners apa 
postcards and brochures of ti®® 
respective cities. : 

Izaki said that he hoped to 
work for student exchange pro- 
grams in the future, a 
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- History of Rotary in Japan 


Spectacular Growth Marked Since Inception in 1920 


The Inception of the Rotary 
movement in Japan dates back 
to October 1920 when the Rotary 
Club.of Tokyo was anized 
under the leadership of the late 
Umekichi Yoneyama, then on 
the board of the Mitsul Bank, 
with 24 charter members at- 
tending the organizational meet- 
ing on the 20th of the month. 

It was early in the year that 
Yoneyama learned of Rotary 
and conceived the idea of trans- 
planting the movement across 
the Pacific, when he was spend- 
ing the New Year days in 
Dallas, Tex., through Kisaji 
Fukushima, then a member of 
the Rotary Club of Dallas. 

The commission to organize a 


2 aes 


mekichi Yoneyama 


Rotary club in Tokyo was ob 
tained through Fukushima 
from the International Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs, now known 
as Rotary International. The 
time limit of six months had to 
be eXtended for the organiza- 
tion of the Rotary Club of To- 
kyo. Valuable assistance by W. 
L. Johnstone, Yokohama man- 
ager of Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co., was provided by the head- 
quarters to establish the first 
Rotary club In Japan. 

But what was organized in 
October 1920 had all the pro 
mises and assurance of devel- 
oping into something truly 
worthwhile for Japanese busi- 
ness and professional leaders to 
cherish and be proud of. Two 
years later the second Rotary 
club in Japan was organized in 
Osaka, independently of Tokyo 
Rotary Club but with the same 
eagerness and hopes as Tokyo 
Rotarians for extending Ro 
tary'’s Ideals of Service. 

The high quality standard for 
membership set by these early 
Rotary clubs, as evidenced in 
the selection of their respective 
charter members, not only di- 
rected the Rotary movement to 
follow in Japan but has remain- 
ed to the present as a tradition 
in Japan’s Rotary. The inter- 
nationality of Rotary was also 
emphasized from the very 
start and was intensified in em- 
phasis. by the prompt and gen- 
erous international Rotary: aid 
extended to victims of the 1923 


earthquake in the Kanto area. 
Five hundred and three Rotary 
clubs in more than 17 countries 
sent in relief a sum totaling 
some $37,000, proving in act 
what the Rotary motto, “Serv- 
ice Above Self—He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best,” could and 
would accomplish under the Ro- 
tary banner, 


A Rotary Home for orphans 
was built by the Rotary Club of 
Tokyo with the relief fund thus 
donated as the first physical 
symbol of Rotary Service to in- 
terest potential Rotarians as 
well as the general public. 


During the first five years of 
Rotary in Japan only four Ro- 
tary clubs were organized, In 
addition to Tokyo and Osaka, 
Kobe and Nagoya came into the 
Rotary fold. In 1925 the Rotary 
Club of Kyoto was organized 
and in 1927 the Rotary Club of 
Yokohama was established to 
Rotarize all the Big Six in the 
country. 


In July 1920 there were in 
all 758 Rotary clubs with an apy 
proximate membership of 56,- 
800. By July, 1927 the number 
of Rotary clubs in the world 
had increased to 2,630 with a 
membership of approximately 
129,000. By the end of the year 
the 3,000th Rotary club was ar- 
ganized in Talca, Chile. 

Compared with such growth 
of Rotary outside of Japan, the 
movement within the country 
could be described only steady 
but slow. The high membership 
standard set by the forerunners 
in the Rotary movement in Ja- 
pan was at least partially res- 
ponsible for the slow progress 


perhaps the Second Pacific Reg- 
ional Conference of Rotary In- 
ternational held in Tokyo in 
October 1922. It was, of course, 
the first international meeting 
of Rotary to be held in Japan. 
While it was nothing to be com- 
pared in size and magnitude to 
what is expected of the 1961 An- 
nual Convention of Rotary In- 
ternational in Tokyo, it must 
have been a thrilling experience 
to about 300 Rotarians in the 
six then exist Rotary clubs 
in Japan to play host to the con- 
ference. 

President I.B. Sutton of Ro- 
tary International for 1928-29, 
accompanied by Mrs. Sutton and 
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Takashi Komatsu 


two daughters visited — for 
the occasion. He was first 
Rotary International president 
to come to Tokyo for a Rotary 
function. The total attendance, 
as it turned out, was 568 with 
109 coming from outside of Ja- 
pan. Of the 233 Japanese Ro- 
tarians who attended the con- 
ference, 109 were from the 
tary Club of Tokyo and 
from the other five clubs. 

The news that President Sut- 
ton would be accompanied by 
three ladies in the family must 
have been something unexpect- 
ed. It immediately led to the 
organization of a 1%member 
ladies committee and to the in- 


wae = ducement of Japanese ladies to 


Tomotake Teshima 


of the service club. On the other 
hand the important place Ja- 
pan’s Rotary was eventually to 
occupy in international Rotary 


was Well foreseen in those early 


years. The election of Umekichi 
Yoneyama to the Board of Ro- 
tary International for 1926-27 
was the first r ition not 
only of the high caliber of Ja- 
panese Rotarians but of the 
potentiality of Rotary in Japan. 

The most important event 
during the first decade of the 
Rotary movement in Japan was 


Ze with 58 ladies 
= abroad. 
ladies in such Rotary functions 


attend the conference. As a re 
sult 226 Japanese ladies were 
present to entertain and join 
coming from 
The participation of 


as annual conventions, regional 
and district conferences and 
others is now a universal and 
popular practice but in those 
days it must have been an event 
rarely heard of. 


Without confirmation it was 
at least one of the first and very 
unusual occasions where “peo- 
ple’s diplomacy” achieved its ob- 
jectives with men and women 
from different countries gather- 
ed together for friendship and 
discussion of mutual problems. 

Imperial Hotel was the site of 
the Second Regional Conference 
of Rotary International, In the 


evening of the first day on Oc- 
tober 1, 1928 a gala dinner party 
was held to welcome the dele- 
gates and ladies. 

To receive 109 foreigners to 
a meeting in Tokyo in 1928 was 
an exciting adventure for 300 
Rotarians in Japan. The suc 
cess achieved in the first inter- 
national meeting of Rotary in 
Japan may not be a good refer- 
ence in anticipating a success 
in the Tokyo Convention of Ro- 
tary International when over 
7,000 Rotarians and ladies are 
expected from abroad but it 
must have incited the Rotary 
movement in Japan of those 
years to no small extent. 


In 1928 the movement cross- 
ed the Japan Sea to organize a 
Rotary club in Seoul, Korea. 
In 1931 it again jumped over 
seas to Taipei, Taiwan. In 1932, 
however, two Rotary clubs were 
organized in Japan Proper—at 
Hiroshima and Sapporo. Dur- 
ing the following three years 
the Rotary Clubs of Fukuoka, 
Otaru, Hakodate, Okayama, Mo- 
ji, Imabari, Shizuoka, Asahi- 
kawa, Obithiro, Kanazawa, 
Kushiro, Gifu, Tokushima, Yok- 
kaichi, Hsinking (Changchun) 
and Pusan to complete the 
Japanese roster of clubs in the 
early development of Rotary in 
the country. 

The year 1935 marked a sig- 
nificant event in Japan's Rotary 
movement when the founder of 
Rotary and Mrs. Paul Harris 
paid their first and only visit 
here in October on their way 
to Manila, the Philippines, for 


Sir Angus Mitchell 


the Fifth Pacific Regional Con- 
ference. The dinner given in 
their honor In the presence of 
Prince Kunihiko Kuni and 
Prime Minister Glichi Tanaka 
Was indeed a memorable and 
inspiring occasion for Japanese 
Rotarians, 

A tree planted by Founder 
Paul Harris in the inner garden 
of the old Imperial Hotel bulld- 
ing is still a living monument 
to the great man who first con- 
ceived the ideal of altruism and 
organized a group of men, now 
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Rotary International headquarters at Evanston, IIl. 


known throughout the world as 
Rotary International. 

The years that followed, how- 
ever, were increasingly gloomy 
and eventful for the Rotary 
movement in Japan. The forma- 
tion of the Japan-Manchuria 
Rotary office had some reasons 
not to be criticized but indicat- 
ed the strong influence over 
Rotary that prevailed in Japan 
in those days. The international 
relationships in Rotary were 
misunderstood and often misin- 
terpretei by the blind followers 
of the “Great Far East Co-Pro 
sperity” policy. 

Finally at the meeting on 
September 11, 1940 the Rotary 
Club of Tokyo was resolved to 
disband. Other Rotary Clubs 
in Japan either had disbanded 
themselves or had to follow the 
Tokyo Club in. severing their 
international ties of friendship. 
It must be noted here that the 
ideals of Rotary were never 
questioned by Japanese Ro- 
tarians during the heated dis- 
cussion on what could best be 
done to meet the changing polli- 
tical situation in Japan. The 
decision to dissolve the Rotary 
Club of Tokyo and other Rotary 
clubs in Japan was reached most 
reluctantly and only under the 
pressures that could not be 
avoided or removed. 

Six of the former Rotary 
clubs in Japan continued to 
meet throughout the war years, 
if not for anything else, for the 
Ideals of Service and Fellow- 
ship that their members hed 
learned to believe In and enjoy 
through Rotary. International 
relations were severed and dis- 
— names had to be used to 

id meetings but they wanted 
to meet just as they had for 
years under the Rotary banner. 
and they wanted to preserve the 
Ideals of Service alive. They 
never lost hopes for peace to 

revail again and for Rotary to 

active again in Japan. 

When the dark days were 
over in 1945, the former Rotary 
clubs immediately organized 
the “Back to Rotary” move- 
ment. Headed by Takashi Ko- 
matsu, the special committee of 
six euch clubs worked and 

leaded to go back to Rotary 

nternational. But the postwar 
situation in which Japan was 
placed was not an easy one 


under the occupation. In spite 
of all the considerations, friend- 
ly and understanding, by offi- 
cers in power of Rotary Inter- 
national, the objective was not 
to be achieved immediately, 


In 1948 Mr. George Means, 
then the assistant secretary of 
Rotary International, came to 
Japan to investigate the possib- 
llity of reestablishing Rotary 
in the country. A favorable re- 
port submitted on the investi- 
gation to the board was accept- 


Paul Harris at work during 
his Tokyo visit in 1935. 


ed and approved. The decision 
of Rotary International to re- 
admit Japan came when the 
sad memories of the war were 
still lingering in the minds of 
many. Significantly Rotary was 
the first international organiza- 
tion of any kind except religi- 
ous to admit Japan after the 
war. 


Thus in March 1949 the Ro- 
tary Club of Tokyo was again 
organized out of Tokyo Wednes- 
day Club, disguised organization 
of the former Rotary Club of 
Tokyo, and six other Rotary 
clubs were reestablished in Ja- 

n. The decision of the Rotary 
nternational to take Japan back 
into its fold is claimed to have 
been most farsighted, as it hit 
just the right time when the 
Japanese people were longing 
for international friendship. 
The extension of Rotary in Ja- 
pan, unparalleled anywhere and 


Rotarians Encouraged 
To Make Japan Trip 


By GEORGE R. MEANS 
Secretary of 


In “The Rotarian” magazine 
for March—which has a world- 
wide circulation of nearly 400,- 
000 copies—there are several 
attractive reproductions of Japa- 
nese prints. Those pictures, 
and the text material which ac- 
companied them, are the first 
of several features about Japan 
and Japanese life which, it is 
hoped, will encourage Rotarians 
to come to Japan next year in 
large numbers from most of the 
116 countries and geographical 
regions in which there are Ro- 
tary clubs. They will be com- 
ing to Japan to attend the 52nd 
annual convention of Rotary 
International, in Tokyo, from 
May 28 through June 1, 1961. 
They will be coming to enjoy 
the scenic and cultural beauty 
of Japan and to learn to know 
the warm-hearted, friendly peo- 
ple of Japan, 


Thousands of Rotarians. and 
members of their families 
around the world will be giving 
increasing thought during the 
next 13 months to Japan and to 
the many opportunities that will 


be afforded them to promote 
international understanding 
through the person-to-person 


contaets they will make not 
only with Japanese people, but 
with persons from other coun- 
tries during the convention, as 
well as during their travels to 
attend the convention. 


Members of the convention 
committee of Rotary Interna- 
tional and of the host club ex- 
ecutive committee in Tokyo are 
busy with plans for the warm 
hospitality which will be ex- 
tended to all convention visitors, 
and for an outstanding program 
and colorful entertainment fea- 


tures throughout} the five-day 
convention. 
Two special transportation 


committees nave peen set up to 
provide transportation to Tokyo 
from North America and from 
Australia and New Zealand. 
Sailing from San Francisco 


will be the American President 


Rotary International 


Line ships, President Cleveland, 
President Hoover and President 
Wilson, and the Orient and Pa- 
cific Line ship Chusan. From 
Canada and the United States; 
service of five airlines will be 
available: British Overseas Air- 
ways, Canadian Pacific Airlines, 
Japan Airlines, Northwest Ori- 
ent Airlines, and Pan American 
World Airways. 

From Australia and New Zea- 
land, Rotarians and their guests 
will travel on the Peninsular 
and Oriental Line’s ship Iberia 
and on Qantas Empire Airways. 

Among the tours scheduled 
in connection with the Rotary 
convention -are stopovers in 
Hawaii, tours of Japan, visits to 
other Asian countries, ‘and 
round-the-Pacific and round-the 
world trips. 

From a rsonal point of 
view, I anticipate very much 
the pleasure of attending this 
historic convention, not only 
because it will be the first Ro- 
tary International convention to 


be held in Asia, but because of © 


my first-hand knowledge and ap- 


preciation of the purposefulness * 


with which Rotarians in Japan 
endeavor to give practical ap- 
plication to the ideal of service 
in all of its avenues. Attend- 
ance at this convention will also 


give me an opportunity to re ; 


new friendships with members 
of twe Rotary Club of Tokyo, 
who have so kindly elected me 


as an honorary member of their 5 


club, an honor and a privilege 
I hold de&r. 

Japan, with its 355 Rotary 
clubs and 14,382 Rotarians, 
ranks—among all countries in 
which there are Rotary clubs— 
fifth in number of Rotarians 
and sixth in number of Rotary 


clubs. This achievement is a @ 


splendid tribute to the keen 
desire of Rotarians in Japan to 
extend tne Kotary principles as 
widely as possible. Rotarians 
everywhere are os of Rotary 
in Japan and of Rotary leader- 
ship throughout all of the clubs 
and districts, 


, Assistant 


anytime in the 55-year history 
of Rotary, immediately follow- 
ed the reorganization of seven 
Rotary clubs. 


To make a long story short 
there are now 344 Rotary clubs 
and over 14,000 Rotarians in 
Japan. When the “Back to Ro- 
tary” movement ended in the 
successful organization of Ro- 
tary clubs in 1949, nobody ever 
dreamed of such a phenomenal 
growth in a short space of 
ll years. S. Kendrick Guern- 
sey of Jacksonville, Fla., who 
most fittingly heads the commit- 
tee for the 1961 Tokyo Conven- 
tion was the president of Ro- 
tary International to dispatch 
Secretary George 
Means to investigate the possi- 
bility of reactivating Rotary in 
Japan in 1948. Sir Angus Mit 
chell of Melbourne, Australia, 
was the 1948-49 Rotary Inter- 
national President to admit Ja- 
pan and West Germany back 
into the world family of Rotary. 
He has since visited Japan on 


| two occasions to be one of the 


best known and beloved Rota- 
rilans in the country. George 
Means, now general secretary of 
Rotary International and an 
honorary member of the Rota- 
ry Club of Tokyo, has been 
known as the sparkplug and bea- 
con in the Rotar- movement 
in Japan. °* 


Under the leadership of such 
distinguished Rotarians Japan's 
Rotary was reestablished not 
only to resume the growth 
abruptly cut 10 years ago but to 
develop itself as a new organ- 
ization, different in some res- 
pects from what it was before 
the war. The remarkable 
numerical growth of Rotary in 
Japan since 1949, as compared 
with the organization of 23 Ro- 
tary clubs in Japan Proper in 
the 20 long years from 1920 to 
1940, has been achieved through 
a different concept of Rotary 
and a new approach to extend- 
ing Rotary throughout the 
country. 

Without discarding the high 
membership standard adopted 
during the early Rotary years 
in Japan the reorganized Ro- 
tary movement went out to Ro- 
tarize smalfer communities. In- 
stead of selecting members 
from among those internation- 
ally trained and milnded, it has 
decided to train and interest 
bueiness and professional lead- 
ers in international thought and 
activities through Rotary. It 
has gone into smaller communi- 
ties to take local leaders into 
the Rotary fold. It may be call- 
ed in a sense the democratiza- 
tion of Rotary in Japan and it 
may well be said that Rotary 
in the country is more success- 
fully achieving its objectives 


with the numerical forces now 
on hand, ranking among coun- 
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tries in the world the fifth in 
the number of Rotary clubs and 
the sixth in the number of Ro- 
tarians. 


The numerical growth is not 
the only phase of the Rotary 
movement in Japan, that has 
attracted interest among Rota- 
rians in all parts of the world. 
Only three years after the reor- 
ganization, a Japanese Rotarian 
was elected to the board of Ro- 
tary International. The election 
of Tomotake Teshima to the 
board as early as in 1952 was, 
of course, by the recognition 
of his ability and leadership but 
at the same time without deny- 
ing any personal merits to his 
credit, something different, 
something phenomenal and 
something hopeful must have 
been felt in the Rotary move 
ment in Japan when Teshima 
was chosen by the world Ro- 
tary leaders. 

The successive visits to Ja- 
pan of active and past presi- 
dents of Rotary International, 
counting as many as eight out 
of the thirteen Rotarians in the 
top office in as many years in 
the immediate past must be 
considered reflective of a great 
hope Rotary holds to Japan. 

Numerous evidences are 
found that Rotary clubs in Ja- 
pan, new and old, big and small 
are responding to the expecta- 
tion placed upon them in the 
pursuit of the Rotary objectives. 
Various service projects for the 
betterment of communities 
where Rotary clubs are active 
@re reported and achieved. 
Higher standards of business 

ractice are being sought by 

tary clubs and Rotarians 
with recognized results seen 
specially in smaller communi 
ties in Japan. 

In the field of. international 
relations Rotary has built 
strong and long “Bridges of 
Friendship” between many 
countries in the world and 
Japan. As aimed to and hoped 
for, the reorganized Rotary 
movement in Japan has pene- 
trated inte communities far 
from the centers of internation- 
al activities to establish and de- 
velop international relations 
through Rotary contact and 
communication. 

In such Rotary clubs as the 
Tokyo Club well over 3,000 Ro- 
tarlans from more than 1,000 
Rotary clubs in as many as 
65 countries and geographical 


areas Outside of Japan have — 


been received at its weekly 
meetings since the reorganiza- 
tion in 1949. Constant commu- 
nication and many joint pro- 
jects with Rotary clubs in other 
countries are fast and further 
shortening distances between 
many communities in all parts 
of the world and Tokyo for in- 
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The Roiaty Ciae vt Tukyo received ns charier at a presenta- 


tion ceremony held at the Japan Industry Club in Tokyo 


27, 1949. 


Kobayashi is George R. Means, representing Angus 8. Mitchell, 


then president of Rotary International, Seen at right is the * 


then Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida. 
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Handing the charter to Club President Masa oes 4 
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Tokyo Rotary Club Overseas visitors are 
wireless receivers through which they can hear simultaneous translations in English. 
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International in November 1957. 
Although the Rotary Club of 
Tokyo will play host to the 1961 
convention, it was not the sole 
and independent wish of the 
Tokyo Club to invite a Rotary 
convention to Tokyo. It was the 
unanimous desire of all Rotary 
clubs and Rotarians in Japan, 
reflected as early as in 1952 in 
the resolution enthusiastically 
adopted at the joint district con- 
ference held in Kyoto. 

Year. after year since, at all 
district conferences of Japanese 
Rotarians, the same resolutions 
were repeatedly passed. It is 
a joint enterprise of all Rota- 
rians in the country and only 
officially will be represented by 
the Rotary Club of Tokyo. The 
gathering is expected to be one 
of the biggest and most success- 
ful in the S5-year history of 
Rotary. 

Thirteen other Rotary clubs 
now in operation in Tokyo and 
many others nearby are close- 
ly cooperating with the host 
club in the preparation for the 
convention and will take active 
parts during the convention 
time in offering personal serv- 
ice in many activities assigned 
to the host, ranging from pre- 
senting entertainment programs 
on the stage to welcoming over- 
seas delegates at air and sea 
ports. Rotary clubs in other 
parts of the country, particular- 
ly those in places noted for 
sight-seeing attractions are al- 
ready busy making plans to re- 
ceive visitors from other coun- 


tries. 
Tour Plans 

At the request of North 
American and Ar lia, New 
Zealand Transp® Ation Com- 
mittee for the 1961 Convention 
and their official agents, Thos. 
Cook and American Express In- 
ternational, Japan Travel 
Bureau is making pre- and post- 
convention tour plans for 
Rotarians and ladies coming to 
Japan for the Tokyo event. 

It is expected that by air 
alone, up to 250 delegates from 
North America will arrive at 
Haneda each day ‘rom May 21 
through May 27, bringing a 
maximum 1,750 to the conven- 
tion. Many will travel by sea 
for the occasion, arriving at 
Kobe or Yokohama before the 
convention dates. 

From Australia and New 
Zealand two chartered boats 
will carry most of their le- 
gates to the Tokyo Convention. 
For all those and many others 
coming on their own itineraries 
from these and other parts of 
the world, overland tours in 
Japan are being prepared and 
arranged. All such tours are 
outside of the Tokyo convention 
program but are a matter of a 
great concern to the host club 
and other Rotary clubs in the 
country. 

The 52nd annual convention 
in Tokyo is an affair for all 
Rotarians throughout the world. 
The authority to prepare and 
operate the convention is in the 
hands of the Rotary Internation- 
al board, with the 1961 Conven- 
tion Committee delegated much 
of such authority and responsi- 
bility. A staff of experts with 
many years of experience 
headed by Convention Manager 
Marlin K. Tabb is expected to 
establish an office in Tokyo in 
January 1961 to start organiz- 


ing the’ convention, 

Many international cdgnven- 
tions have been held in Japan 
in recent years. The 1961 Ro- 
tary convention beyond any 
doubt is going to be the largest 
international meeting ever held 
in the country. It is not only 
the size of the convention that 
will be recorded as unprecedent- 
ed. The organization and opera- 
tion of the Rotary event where 
expert knowledge and experi- 
ences of international meetings 
will be demonstrated will at- 
tract interest and attention from 
many concerned about the in- 
creased possibility of inviting 
international conventions to To- 
kyo and other cities in Japan. 

ctive Organization 

The host club organization in 
the Rotary Club of Tokyo has 
been in operation, unofficially 
at first and now officially, since 
August 1958. With its office in 
Room 139, Imperial Hotel, the 
host club executive committee 
has been actively planning pro- 
grams for the convention and 
making arrangements in ac- 
cordance with the decision of 
the convention committee of 
Rotary International. 

The role to be played by the 
host club is varied and diverse. 
Under the chairmanship of 
Kiyoshi Togasaki, former presi- 
dent of The Japan Times, the 
host club executive committee 
consists of 12 members and gov- 
erns 16 auxiliary committees. In 
addition, a special committee 
of 12 other Rotary clubs in To- 
kyo has been organized to co- 
operate with the host club with 
Chokichiro Sakuma, board 
chairman of Dai Nihon Printing 
Co., of the Rotary Club of To- 
kyo-South as the chairman. 

Ichiro Yano, board chairman 
of Daiichi Life Insurance Mu- 
tual Co., has been elected to 
the presidency of the Rotary 
Club of Tokyo to serve from 
July this year through: June 
1961, taking the direct and im- 
portant responsibility as the 
host club president at the Ro- 
tary convention in Tokyo. In- 
cluding a welcome address in 
the opening plenary session of 
the convention, official duties 
assigned to the host club presi- 
dent are many and vital. Under 
his board of directors, rein- 
forced in number for the most 
important year of the Tokyo Ro- 
tary Club, the host club execu- 
tive committee is to carry out 
the convention programs for 
the host club. 

Committee Executives 

Chairman Togasaki of the 
host club executive committee 
has Takashi Komatsu, president 
of the America-Japan Society, 
and Yoshimi Nitta, president of 
Tokyo Sangyo Co., as _ vice 
presidents. Teizo Shiohara, 
former president of Sankyo Co. 
is serving as the secretary and 
Kliichiro Sato, board chairman 
of the Mitsui Bank, is ‘the 
treasurer. 

Among the committee mem- 
bers are Magozaemon Kashiwa- 
bara, governor of District 355 of 
Rotary International; Makoto 
Den, governor-nominee for the 
district; Toyonobu Domen, presi- 
dent of Ajinomoto Co.; Keizo 
Isono, president of Meidi-ya; 
Saburo Matsukata, director of 
Kyodo News Agency; Atsushi 
Miyawaki, past district gover- 
nor of Rotary International: 
Shunichi Takeuchi, president of 
Mitsubishi Oil Co. and Hatsujiro 


Yoshida, President of Daito 
Wool Co, Ichiro Yano, presi- 
dent-elect of the Rotary Club 
of Tokyo, will be an  ex- 
officio member of the com- 
mittee whose active place in the 
committee will be taken over 
by Kyozo Yuasa, president of 
the club for the current year. 

The auxiliary committees 
have various assigned tasks, 
ranging from the production of 
entertainment programs to wel- 
coming out-of-town participants 
at the convention at railroad 
stations and the airport. Being 
the biggest international meet- 
ing ever to be held in Japan, 
the Rotary convention in Tokyo 
is news in itself. Yet to build 
up public relations the Rotary 
Club of Tokyo has been staging 
a series of special programs in 
various fields of Rotary service 
to arouse general interest, in 
Rotary. The presentation of 
cherry trees to Rosario, Argen- 
tina, through Ambassador Javier 
T. Gallac was one of the recent 
programs staged in the pre- 
sence of neWspaper reporters, 
radio and television cameramen. 
Public interest in the conven- 
tion is taking shape gradually 
and the event is coming to be 
considered not just a Rotary 
affair but an opportunity for the 
development of tourist industry 
in Japan and a valuable test 
case for the 1964 Olympic 
Games in Tokyo and for large 
scale international conventions 
in the future. 

The enthusiasm over the con- 
vention is not limited to the 
members of the host club and 
co-host clubs in Tokyo. In Kyo- 
to and other cities, Rotarians 
are expecting large groups of 
Rotary tourists to visit them 
before and after the convention. 

Programs Worked Out 

Detailed programs and itiner- 
aries are being formulated to 
take care of the largest single 
tour movement ever seen in 
Japan and to forestall unfore- 
seen difficulties in the face of 
none too sufficient tourist facili- 
ties in some parts of the coun- 
try. Rotarians throughout the 
country are extremely anxious 
to entertai: overseas visitors 
and extend to them generous 
and unusual hospitalities. Many 
Rotarians and wives are taking 
lessons in English and other 
foreign languages in prepara- 
tion for the convention and all 
Rotary clubs are giving their 
members lessons for English 
songs so that they may join 
with all from abroad in the Ro- 
tary singing. 

The primary objective of the 
Tokyo Convention of Rotary In- 
ternational is to develop better 
understanding among the many 
nationalities to be represented 
in the meeting. It is a rare 
opportunity for different peo- 
ples in the world to get to know 
and learn more about each 
other. 

Many of the 7,000 expected to 
attend the convention from ab- 
road will be visiting Japan for 
the first time. They are coming 
to find a common path to peace 
among themselves aml with 
Japanese. From the preconven- 
tion. enthusidsm as seen in 
America, Australia and New Zea- 
land, a great international meet- 
ing is anticipated in May 1961 
in Tokyo. It is the responsibil- 
itv of Japanese Rotarians to 
make it more than just great a 


Harold T. Thomas 
Auckland, New Zealand 
President, Rotary International, 
1959-60 


Harold T. Thomas of Auck- 
|land, New Zealand, is chairman 
|of the board of directors of the 
|Maple Furnishing Companies, 
| Ltd., a group of home furnish- 
\ing stores operating in four 
|New Zealand cities, He also is 
chairman of the board of direc- 
‘tors of Conway's Ladieswear, 
| Ltd., an Auckland group of re- 
| tail stores selling fashions. He 
was born in Houhora, New Zea- 
land. 

As president of Rotary Inter- 
national for the 1959-60 fiscal 
vear, Thomas is the chief execu- 
tive officer of that worldwide 
service club organization, which 
is comprised af more than 10,- 
400 Rotary clubs with a mem- 
bership of nearly 500,000 
business and professional execu- 
tives in 115 countries on six 
continents. 

He has been a member of the 
Rotary Club of Auckland since 
1923, is a past president of that 
club, and he has served Rotary 
International as vice president, 
director, district governor and 
as committee chairman and 
member. 

Thomas is a member of the 
executive council of the Auck- 
land branch of the United 
Nations Association of New Zea- 
land. He has held key posts in 
retail trade organizations and in 
the furniture and furnishing 


trade at the local, provincial 
and national levels in New 
Zealand. In World War I, he 


served in the New Zealand Ex- 
peditionary Force in France, 

He has been granted an 
honorary doctor of humanities 
degree by the University of 
Redlands, Calif.. U.S.. and the 
Distinguished World Citizenship 
Award by Baylor University in 
Waco, Tex. 


S. Kendrick Guernsey 
Jacksonville, Florida, U.S.A. 
President, Rotary International, 
1947-48 
Chairman, 1961 (Tokyo) Con- 
vention Committee 


Until his retirement in Feb- 
ruary 1960, ~ S. Kendrick 
Guernsey was chairman of the 
board of directors of the Gulf 
Life Insurance Co. of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. He was born in Or- 
lando, Fla., and was graduated 
from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guernsey was a charter mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of 
Orlando, which was organized 
in 1920, is a past president of 
that club, and is now a member 
of the Rotary Club of Jack- 


sonville. He has served Rotary 
International as president 
(in 1947-48), vice president, 


director, district governor, com- 
mittee chairman and member, 
and as a trustee of The Rotary 
Foundation. He is now chair- 
man of the 1961 (Tokyo) con- 
vention committee of Rotary 
International. 

He has been awarded honor- 
ary degrees of doctor of laws 
by Rollins College in Winter 
Park, Fla. and doctor of com- 
mercial science by the Univer- 
sity of Fiorida in Gainesville, 
Fla. and has been decorated by 
the governments of Brazil, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic 
and France. 

After serving as an officer in 
the U.S. Army in World War I, 


in the real estate and invest- 
ment business in Orlando, 
where he was president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 
chairman of the County School 
Board, and a director of the 
Boy Scout Council and the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

Guernsey has been active in 
boys work for many years, and 
was secretary of the National 
Boys and Girls Week Committee 
for the U.S. in 1933-50. He has 
served as chairman of the 
Florida Citizens Committee on 
Education, vice chairman of 
the American Life Convention 
and as a member of the Florida 
Highway Commission. During 
World War II, he was Florida 
state president of the United 
Service Organization. 

He is a director of the Florida 
National Bank, a past president 
of the Children’s Home Society 
of Florida, a director of the 
Florida State Chamber of Com- 


Rotary affair. 


merce and a trustee of Wesley- 


he was engaged for many vears. 


an College. He has served as a 
member of the Judicial Council 
of Florida, as a member of the 
Council on Industry and Com- 
merce for the State of Florida, 
and as Civilian Aide for Florida 
to the U.S. Secretary of the 
Army. He is a member of the 
board of governors of the Jack- 
sonville Chamber of Commerce, 
and the State Board of Control 
which runs the four Florida 
state universities, 


George R. Means 
Evanston, IL, U.S. 
General Secretary of Rotary 
International 


George R. Means of Evanston, 
Illinois, U.S.A., is general secre- 
tary of Rotary International. 
Since he became a member of 
the Rotary headquarters staff in 
1935, he has held various assign- 
ments, including those of con- 
vention manager, head of the 
former Middle Asia office in 
Bombay, India, and assistant 
general secretary. 

Means was born in Bloom- 
ington, Ill. He was graduated 
from Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity in Normal, Ill. with a 
bachelor of education degree, 
and from Clark University in 
Worcester, Mass., with a master 
of arts degree. Prior to joining 
the staff of Rotary Interna- 
tional, he was engaged in map 
editing and map publishing. He 
is a founder member of Gamma 
Theta Upsilon, national (U.S.) 
professional geographic  fra- 
ternity, and he is a Fellow of 
the American Geographical 
Society. 

A Rotarian since 1932, he is a 
former member and past vice 
president of the Rotary Club of 
Bloomington, Ill, and is now a 
member of the Rotary Club of 
Evanston, Ill. He is an hon- 
orary member of the Rotary 
Clubs of Bloomington, Tll., and 


George R. Means 


Tokyo, Japan. 

During World War II, Means 
served with the U.S. Navy as a 
commander, and he continues to 
hold that rank in the US. 
Naval Reserve. He has traveled 
extensively in Europe, Asia and 
North and South America. He 
is a chevalier of the French 
Legion of Honor, a member. of 
the Associates of Illinois 
Wesleyan University in Bloom- 
ington, Tl, and a member- 
at-large of the National Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 


‘William C. Rastetter 
Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. 
Chairman, Program Planning 
Committee, Rotary Interna- 
tional, 1959-60 
Member, 1960 (Miami-Miami 
Beach) and 1961 (Tokyo) 
Convention Committees 
William C. Rastetter is pres!- 
dent of Louis Rastetter & Sons 
Co., manufacturers of wood 


and magnesium folding furni- 
ture 


in Fort Wayne, Ind. He 


was born in Fott Wayne and 
was graduated from Northwest- 
ern University in Evanston, Ill. 

Rastetter has been a member 
of the Rotary Club of Fort 
Wayne since 1932 and is a past 
president of that club. He has 
served Rotary International as 
director, district governor and 
as committee member and 
chairman, and he is now chair- 
man of the program planning 
committee for 1959-60 and a 
member of the 1960 (Miaml- 
Miami Beach) and 1961 (Tokyo) 
convention committees. 

In Fort Wayne, Rastetter is a 
director of the Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., the Fort 
Wayne Hotel Co., the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Better 
Business Bureau. He has 
served as a member of the 
board of governors of the 
American National Red Cross. 


Zenon D. Pierides 


Zenon D. Pierides 


Larnaca, Cyprus 
Member, 1961 (Tokyo) Conven- 
tion Committee 
Rotary International Member- 
at-Large, European, North 
African and Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Advisory Committee, 
1960-61 

Zenon D. Pierides is proprie- 
tor of a company bearing his 
name in Larnaca, Cyprus, which 
is engaged in shipping, insur- 


History 
Continued From Page B2 
ternational understanding and 

goodwill. 

Such activities of the Rotary 
Club of Tokyo and other Rotary 
clubs have brought up Japan to 
a leading Rotary country. ‘The 
election of Masakazu Kobayashi 
as the first vice president of Ro- 
tary International during the 
second year of his term on the 
board in 1958 was not only a 
fitting tribute to the man who 
had devoted 30 years to the Ro- 
tary service but an honored 
recognition of the important 
place Japan holds in the Rotary 
world. 

Nothing speaks more clearly 
and with stronger assurance for 
Japan's position in Rotary than 
the 52nd Annual Convention of 
Rotary International, scheduled 
to be held in Tokyo from May 
28 through June 1, 1961, It is 
an opportunity for 14,000 Japa~- 
nese Rotarians to participate 
and personally realize “what 
Rotary may accomplish through 
the convention and all that will 
develop out of it for the future. 

The Tokyo Convention is sig- 
nificant in that it is the first 
meeting of the kind ever to be 
held in Asia and in a country 
where the East and West have 
been brought together and have 
developed in harmony. 

It is expected to prove inspir- 
ing to the Rotary movement not 
only in Japan put in many other 
countries. It is bound to en- 
courage Japanese Rotarians and 
non-Rotarian business and pro- 
fessional leaders to further prac- 
tice the Ideals of Service and 
the spirit of altruism. Japan's 
Rotary has progressed much 
faster than anybody ever dream- 
ed in 1920 or in 1949. It has 
by no means exhausted 
room for extension, 


Japan and international rela- 
tions. It will further extend 
outside to make the Rotary 
Ideals thoroughly known and 
practiced. Rotary is not a 
movement restricted to Rotari- 
ans. It will achieve its objec 
tives only when it is appreciat- 
ed and practiced by all. 
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sity in Tokyo. 


the | 
It will con-| 
tinue to grow within to contri- | 
bute more to the betterment of} 


ance and banking énterprises, 
and he is chairman of the board 
of directors of a number of 
other companies. He was born 
in Larnaca and he attended the 
London (England) School of 
Economics and Political Science 
and the Royal Academy of Dra- 
matic Art in London. He is a 
barrister at law (Gray’s Inn, 
London) and an advocate of the 
Supreme Court of Cyprus. 
lerides has been a Rotarian 
since 1948. He is a. former 
member and past director of the 
Rotary Club of Nicosia, Cyprus, 
and was charter president of 
the Rotary Club of Larnaca. 
He has served Rotary Interna- 
tional as district governor and 
committee member, He is now 
a member of the 1961 (Tokyo) 
convention committee of Rotary 


International and will serve as ee z 
a member-at-large of the Euro S33 


pean, North African and East- 


ern Mediterranean advisory com- 2. ; 


mittee for 1960-61. 
Pierides 
Cyprus Shipping Association, 
vice president of the Cyprus 
Automobile Association, presi- 
dent of the Zeno Athletic, Club 
of Larnaca, and honorary cura- 
tor of the Larnaca Museum, He 
is consul general of Sweden for 
Cyprus, Knight of the Order of 
Vasa, and he also holds the 
British Coronation, Jubilee, and 
the Defense Medals. He served 
for many years as deputy may- 
or of Larnaca and as a mem- 
ber of government advisory 
committees and institutions. 


Masakazu Kobayashi 
Tokyo, Japan 
Fiscal Agent of Rotary Interna- 
tional in Japan, 1949-60 
Member, 1961 (Tokyo) Conven- 
tion Committee 


Masakazu Kobayashi is pre- 
sident of Naigai Amimono 


Kaisha, hosiery manufacturers 
in Tokyo. 


He was born in 


Masakazu Kobayashi 


Yamanashi Prefecture, and was 
graduated from the Ohio North- 
ern University in Ada, Ohio, 
U.S. 

Kobayashi was a charter 
member of the Rotary Club of 
Nagoya, Japan, which was 
organized in 1924, and he is 
now a member and past presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of 
Tokyo. He has served Rotary 
International as vice president, 
director, district governor and 
committee member, and he has 
been the fiscal agent of Rotary 
International in Japan since 
1949. He is now a member of 
the 1961 (Tokyo) convention 
committee of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

Kobayashi Is president-.of the 
Naigai Rubber Thread Co. in 
Tokyo and is a past president 
of the Tokyo and Japanese 
Hosiery Manufacturers Associa- 
tions. He is a director of the 
UNESCO Cooperative Society in 
the Tokyo central area, an ex- 
ecutive committeeman of the 
Japanese Young Men’s Christian 
Association and a member of 
the board of councillors of the 
International Christian Univer- 


is president of the vi 


- Profiles of Executives Attending Meet — 


Harry P. Field 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Member, 1961, (Tokyo) Con- 


vention Committee, Rotary 
International 
Harry P. 


Field recently 


4 = — b 


"7 rry PrP. Field 


/ 
retired as vice president and 


commercial manager of the 
Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd., in 
Honolulu, Hawali. He was born 
in Nerfolk, Va., and was gradu- 
ated from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


He is a member and past 
president of the Rotary Club of 
Honolulu and has served Rotary 
International as district gover- 
nor and committee member. 
He is now a member of the 
1961 (Tokyo) comvention com- 
mittee. 


In Honolulu, Field has 
served as vice president of the 
Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce and of the’ Elec- 
tric Club, a member of the 
Electrical Examining Board and 
the Territorial Retirement and 
Pension Commission. He is a 
past president of the Engineer- 
ing Association of Hawaii, 


Arthur Simpson 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Member, 1961 (Tokyo) Conven- 

tion Committee, 
International 

Arthur Simpson is man- 
ager of an industrial chemical 
compounds manufacturing com- 
pany bearing his 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. He 
was born in Staffordshire, Eng- 
land. 


A member of the Rotary Club 
of Marpole (Vancouver) since 
1947, he is a past president of 
that club. He has served 
Rotary International as district 
governor and committee mem- 
ber and, he is a member of the 
1961 (Tokyo) convention com- 
mittee. 


Simpson has served as district 
Canadian 


chairman e_ of the 


Arthur Simpson 


Arthritis and 
Society and as a director of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Van- 
couver. During World War I, 
he was an officer in the Royal 
Air Force. 
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Souvenir Treasure Trove 


Japan is an acknowledged 
treasure-trove of fascinating 
souvenirs in Japan the tradi- 
tional skill and high esthetic 
sense of the Oriental people are 
' well preserved. 

In selecting Japanese sou- 
venirs it is best to let the Japan 
Souvenir Association be your 
guide. All the member stores 
of the association are long-estab- 
lished specialty shops, and are 
centrally located in the coun- 
try’s key cities. They carry a 
full range of i »best-quality, 
authentic goods that are really 
representative of Japan. 

Some of the souvenir articles 
are subject to a commodity tax, 
but the following items can be 
purchased tax-free at designat- 


éd stores upon presentation of 
your tax-exemption form which 
will be issued at your request 
at the Japanese Customs Office 
upon your entry to Japan. 

Pearls and articles decorated 
with pearls; articles made of, 
plated or covered with, precious 
metal; tortoiseshell, coral and 
ivory ware; cloisonne ware; furs; 
articles used for interior decora- 
tion; lacquered metal articles 
used as personal ornaments: 
woodblock prints; cameras; bino- 
culars and telescopes; ceramic 
Ware; dolls; lacquered metal 
articles used In smoking; radio 
sets and tape-recorders. 

These tax-free articles will be 
checked by the Customs officer 
at the port of departure. 
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Mikimoto’s 


Main Store on Ginza, Tokyo 
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‘Seven Heavenly Treasures’ 


Cloisonne Enameling 


Foreign visitors to Japan are 
always surprised by the beauty 
of Japanese cloisonne, Its beau- 
ty was aptly described by J.J. 
Javes, one of the first Occident- 
al students of Japanese fine arts. 
He wrote in his k, “Glimpses 
at the Art of Japan,” that “ths 
charm of the coloring, combines 
qualities of richness and sobrie- 
ty in a manner, which no verbal 
description or reproduction by 
any process in color painting 
can convey.” 

Cloisonne enamels are called 
Shippo in Japan: It is the name 
for the Sanskrit Phrase “Sapta- 
Ratna” or Seven Heavenly Trea- 
sures, viz., gold, silver, emerald, 
agate, coral, crystal and pearl. 
The beauties of the “Treasures” 
are well exemplified in the Ship- 
po enamels. 


Process of Making 


Because of the intricacy of 
work involved, and the require 
ment of utmost skill and pati- 
ence, the work is divided into 
departments. There are many 
varieties of shippo enameling, 
butcloisonne is the most popu- 
lar. 

The Ando Cloisonne Co., Ltd., 
is the oldest and largest organi- 
zation making 
Shippo. Ando’s exquisite work 
won internationally acclaim at 
the Chicago Exposition in 1893. 
Since then the firm has receiv- 
ed more than 20 diplomas in 
many world expositions. 

The Ando Cloisonne studio 
was established in 1880, and the 
grandson of Tsunekichi Kaji 
(originator of the modern 
cloisonne technique) was ap- 
pointed as its chief artist. Since 
then great improvements have 


and = selling = 


been made in the process. 

The choicest work of the com- 
pany has been known through- 
out the world as “Ando Cloison- 
ne.” In 1900, the Ando Co. was 
appointed supplier to the Im- 
perial Household. 

The showroom and studio in 
Tokyo and Nagova have been 
important show places of Japan. 
Many distinguished persons and 
numberiess lovers of fine arts 
have visited them. 

Besides cloisonne, the com- 
pany also deals in various Japa- 
nese art objects, handicrafts and 
novelties, 
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Late Spring S 


| Special Tours Available 
To Foreign Visitors 


ry To 


By ITWAO YOKOTA 
Executive Director, Japan Tourist Association 


Japan is truly a mecca for 
tourists from abroac. In its 
abundance of tourist resorts, in 
its variety of scenic beauties 
and in its depth of charming 
hospitality, Japan ranks high 
in the list of world’s vacation- 
lands. She is a floating paradise 
of the Pacific. 


Color and freshness are the 
main characteristics of late 
spring in Japan. It is the 
season of lovely flowers, fresh 
verdure, azure sky and genial 
sunshine. Japan is luxuriantly 
covered with azaleas, peonies, 
irises and many other wild 
flowers. It is indeed one of the 
most coveted seasons for tour- 
ing the country. 

Life in communities, both 
urban and rural, becomes yet 
more animated, as time-mellow- 
ed festivities of all sorts begin 
to be observed in rapid succes- 
sion. Here is a golden chance 
for visitors from abroad to 
observe the unique customs and 
manners of the Japanese peo- 
ple, to say nothing of enjoying 
the country’s magnificent natu- 
ral beauty. 

Side by side with rows of 
mtshrooming Western-style 
building in urban centers, 
Japan still retains shrines and 
temples and other memorials of 
historic interest in rural dis- 
tricts. 

Coupled with the excellence 
of hotel accommodations and 
means of travel, the delight in 
touring Japan will yet be 
greater for the tourist who 
eagerly wishes to know her 
through her fine arts, architec- 
ture and colorful events. 

Major Tourist Resorts 

Tokyo, the nation’s capital 
since 1869, boasts a population 
of well over 9 million and is 
the symbol of present, reborn 


Japan. It is a metropolis where. 


the East and the West, the old 
and the new, have blended into 
one, offering an infinite variety 
of attractions to visitors from 
abroad. Alongside of the busti- 
ing activity of its sections, there 
remain the traditional ways and 
habits of old Japan interspers- 
ed by many colorful festivities. 
Here lies the Imperial Palace, 
and here also are best preserved 
the Noh and the Kabuki, the 
world-famed national stage arts 
of Japan. 

Fuji - Hakone - Izu National 
Park, 65 miles west of Tokyo, 
comprises the three districts of 
Mt. Fuji, Hakone and the fzu 
Peninsula. Graceful Mt. Fuji, 
alt. 12,397 ft.. is world-famed 


as the symbol of Japan. It has 
on its northern side five beauti- 
ful lakes, where boating and 
fishing can be enjoyed in sea- 
son. Hakone, lying betweén Mt. 
Fuji and the Izu Peninsula, is 
secluded by lofty peaks and em- 
braces within its area many hot 
spring resorts. Mountainous Izu 
Peninsula, about two and a half 
hours train ride to ‘the west of 
Tokyo, forms an ideal vacation- 
land with its cluster of hot 
springs amid fine scenery. 


Nikko Les some 90 miles 


Pm 


north of Tokyo, a mere two a 


hour train jouney. Here the 
grandeur of nature is well com- 
bined with the finest in man’s 
handiwork, the latter being con- 
spicuous in the magnificent 
structures of Toshogu Shrine. 
The shrine, built in 1636 as the 
seat of the mausoleum of the 
founder of the Tokugawa Shogu- 
nate, is one of the greatest 
monuments in the history of 
Japanese architecture. Yomel- 
mon Gate, entrance to the main 
shrine, enjoys international re- 
pute for its gorgeous decora- 
tions. 

Osaka, the commercial and 
industrial metropolis of wWwest- 
ern Japan, is separated from 
Tokyo by a seven-hour ride 
by limited express train. The 
second largest city in Japan, 
Osaka offers to tourists a 184-ft.- 
high 350-year-old castle, the 
ancient puppet play, a clear- 
cut skyline of tall chimneys, and 
fine views of the River Yodo 


flowing through -, and the 
canals interlacing its busy 
streets. 


Kyoto, 25 miles northeast of 
Osaka, was the capital of Japan 
for more than 10 centuries. 
Rich in mementoes of historic 
interest which attest to the 
giory and grandeur of the capi- 
tal in bygone days, Kyoto may 
well be called “Japan’s No. 1 
tourist center,” being a deposi- 
tory of Japan’s art treasures 
and cultural heritage. Among 
the must-sees are: the Old Im- 
perial Palace, Nijo Detached 

alace, Katsura Imperial Villa, 
fishi and Higashi Honganji 
Temples, Heian Shrine, Kiyo- 
mizu Temple, Gold and Silver 
Pavilions, to mention just a 
few. . 

Nara, the mation’s first per- 
manent capital from 710 to 754, 
was also the cradle of Japan's 
arts, crafts, literature and in- 
dustries. It can be reached by 
train in about an hour from 
Kyoto and Osaka. Besides its 
well-preserved shrines, Nara 


ight-Seeing i in Japan 


The historic Kinkakuji, or Golden Pavilion, in Kyoto 
which was rebuilt in 1955 after destruction by fire. 


boasts Daibutsu, the largest 
bronze Image of Buddha in 
Japan, and a fine wooded park, 
popularly known as “Deer 
Park,” where tame deer roam 
to please the visitors. 

Seto Inland Sea National 
Park, a vast expanse of water 
studded with numerous islets of 
fantastic shapes, stretches be- 
tween Honshusand the islands 
of Shikoku and Kyushu for a 
distance of about 310 miles. 
Here four seas are linked to- 
gether by channels. A cruise 
on a clear day by pleasure boat 
in this sea park offers one the 
fullest measure of pleasure. 

Kyushu, the southernmost is- 
land of Japan, has such noted 
tourist attractions as Nagasaki, 
Aso, Unzen-Amakusa and Kiri- 
shima National Parks and Bep- 
pu Spa. Nagasaki is the oldest 
open port in Japan, its activity 
dating back to the mid-16th cen- 
tury. The city and its environs 
have many places rich in scenic 
beauty as well as many historic 
sites and religious relics. 

Mt. Aso, the core of the Aso 
National Park, is noted for its 
crater, the largest of its kind 
in the world, measuring 75 
miles in circumference. Unzen 
is celebrated for the azaleas and 
maples and also for the cluster 
of hot springs, while Amakusa 
presents a lovely seascape with 
numerous islets off the west 
coast of Kyushu. 

Hokkaido, the northernmost 
island of Japan, is a fabulous 
vacationiand. It has three na- 
tional parks—Akan, Daisetsuzan 
and Shikotsu-Toya, which are 
formed by a combination of vol- 
canic and non-volcanic ranges 
and wide stretches of virgin 


forest. Of the three, Akar is 
particularly noted for beautiful 
Lake Akan, hemmed in between 
the two peaks of Me-Akan and 
O-Akan. Another feature of the 
island is the Ainus, Japan's ab- 
original people, living in a few 
villages scattered throughout. 
Tour Arrangements 

Sight-seeing tours in Japan 
are arranged and operated by 
the Japan Travel Bureau and 
other travel agencies. Tours to 
meet individual requirements 
may also be arranged. The serv- 
ice of licensed English. French 
or Spanish-speaking guides may 
be secured through the Japan 
Guide Association. 

The Japan Travel Bureau, in 
particular, will operate a varie- 
ty of all inclusive conducted 
tours under the name of the 
Rotary International Tokyo 
Convention Package Tours, 
specially arranged in close co- 
operation with the Transporta- 
tion Committee of the Rotary 
Club, during the _ spring-to- 
summer season of next vear. 
The tours, originating in Tokyo 
Metropolis, will cover almost all 
the major tourist resorts and 
centers*in this country and 
their lengths will range from 
half a day to 11 days. 

The Japan Tourist Associa- 
tion, the national organization 
for promotion of Japan’s nation- 
al and international tourism, is 
looking forward to the pleasure 
of welcoming the world’s Ro- 
tary celebrities to these shores 
and is making strenuous exer- 
tions to ensure the members 
and their families of the most 
pleasant sojourn here, in hearty 
cooperation with the various 
authorities concerned. 


experienced craftsmen. 


Mikimoto Pearls 


The Originator of Cultured Pearls 


*% The Originetor of Cultured pearls, Mikimoto boests « 
magnificent collection of exquisite designs created by 


* Deduction of tex is avoilable for TAX EXEMPTION 


STORE: 


K.MIK |MOTO nc. 


Ginza, Tokyo/Tel: 561-8836 


TOKYO: 


YOKOHAMA: Sik 
KOBE: 


KYOTO: 
TOBA: 


EE 


Imperial Hotel Arcade 
Hotel New Japan Arcade 
Center 

OSAKA: Shin Osaka Building 
Kobe International’ House 
Shinmonzen St. 
Mikimoto Pearl Island 
TACHIKAWA: Air Base West B.X. 


(Komai Co.) 
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THE ANDO CLOISONNE CO.,LTD. 


Manufacturer & Exporter 


Leader of Artistic Enameliing 
We mary sooner of both art and commercial 


quality. 


ase, Lamp, Smoking set, Medal, etc 


Write for particulars to 
" Head Office and Studie 


Minamiohtsudori, NAGOYA. Tel: 
Brench Office and 


Ginza. Tokyo. 


5-chome, 


45 Rockefeller Plaza. 


(24) 0075, 0495 


Showroom 
(571) 0888, 33951 


Tel: 


HEAD OFFICE 
1 MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


A wonderful gift for any occasion 


Unique and graceful glassware 
with accent on good design. 


VASES specially created 


dining table. 


W 
Treo AY Know, Sts 
JADAN TRAVEL Buneau 


An overseas and Japan-wide network of over - 
240 offices and travel experts of 4,000 ready to serve you! 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 


New York 20, N.Y., U.S.A. 
530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif., U.S.A. 


(369) 128 


for floral arrangement. 


FRUITBOWLS and other tablewares to Ba your 
LIGHTING FIXTURES, ETC. 


IWATA GLASS CO., LTD. 
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Metsaiiheya Department Store on sthat Ginza, Tokyo 
be _ ““""35™"F an all time high of ¥68,000 mil- 
lion in sales. 


Sogo Dosavtutat Store at Yuraku-cho, Tokyo 


Shirokiya eanstenta’ Store at t Nikonbashi, Tokyo 
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Daimaru’s main store at Shinsaibashi, Osaka 
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| 17-18 per cent 
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Thanks to 
onomic 


p favorable ec- 
situation and the gen- 


eral rise In the people’s income, 


Japanese department store sales 
t year reached a record figure 
of ¥343,000 million, 12.6 per cent 
more than the preceding year. 
This year, too, the department 
stores are riding the boom with 
the monthly average sales al- 
ready exceeding last year's. 


Department store sales is a 
reliable index to the national 
living standards in this country, 
the sales rising in proportion 
to the improvement in the liv- 
ing stancards of the people. 


A business depression does 
not necessarily affect the de- 
partment stores. On the other 
hand, economic prosperity is 
in their busi- 
ness. Particularly, in the bonus 
season of July and December, 
the stgres do a roaring trade. 


The current boom began last 
summer, when the stores kicked 
off their annual Chugen sales. 
Chugen is the time when Ja 
nese exchange mid-year gifts 
Compared with the 10 per cent 
increase in sales registered in 
the first half of the vear (over 
the corresponding period of 
1958), the July sales were 20 
per cent bigger than those of 
the year before. 

The general business pros- 
perity had triggered a consump- 
tion boom further accelerated 
by the growth of individual in- 
come. 

The successful chugen sales 
encouraged the department 
stores, which remodeled and 
refurbished their counters to 
attract more customers. AS a 
result, after the yearend buy- 
ing spree they came out with 


The previous easton 
store boom was in 1956-1957, 
when their sales went up by 
over one year 
before. This, however, was 
largely due to the debut of new 
stores, enlargement and expan- 
sion, and was quite different in 
nature from that of last year- 
end. This is illustrated by the 
figures in the following table: 


Sales Increase 

(¥100 mil.) over pre- 

ceding year 
(%) 
1950 . >. Tae 499 
1951 ..... 1,095 489 
IGGS once ce 1,887 22.0 
1963 4.2.6. 1,061 24.3 
1GG4 neces 15878 12.0 
meee scves ee 75 
1956 ..ceoe 2542 17.0 
1957 ccoce 2,701 18.2 
1958 .../.. 3,044" 91 
1959 3,430 12.6 

Note: 


Association. 

As evident from the above ta- 
ble, the sales space increased by 
14-16 per cent in 1956-1967, but 
last year the sales space did 
not rise, yet the sales sprinted 
a handsome 12.6 per cent. 

This means that the sales ef- 
ficiency was considerably 
heightened. Every square 
meter of space sold 175,000 
worth of goods during last 
year. This was ¥20,000; or 13 
per cent, higher than the pre- 
ceding year’s record. Viewed 
from the staff side, each em- 
ploye last year sold ¥4,479,999 
worth of commodities, or ¥450,- 
000 (11 per cent) more than in 
1958. The sales efficiency last 
year showed an unpr ented 
growth, 

As mentioned before, pros- 
perity of department stores is 
supported by the general busi- 
ness prosperity. But the big ad- 
vantage of department stores is 
that their sales depend to a 
large extent on the living stan- 
dards of the nation, which have 
now been stabilized, and are not 
easily affected by a business de- 
pression. <n times of an eco 
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Sales Zoom With Rise 
dn ‘ial s Income 
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Busy scene at local department store 


nomic boom, consumption fh- 
creases sharply. This account- 
ed for the department store pro- 
sperity of the latter half of last 
year. 

Meanwhile, department stores 
recently became more sensitive 
to the improvement of the gen- 
eral economic situation. The 
reason is that consumers are 
showing more interest in dur- 
able goods and luxury articles. 
Also, the profits of business 
firms are influencing the sales 
of department stores to a high- 
er degree. 
contributing factors to 
the sales increase of department 
stores are the mounting indivi- 
dual income and the larger pro- 
fits gained by business concerns. 


Sales per Sales per Compari- 
square employe son of 
meter of (¥1,000) sales space 
sales space with that 
('¥1,000) of preced- 
™~ year 
b) 
86.2 2,093 100. Q 
115.2 2.750 1115 
121.4 3,006 115.7 
137.4 3.454 109.8 
142.5 3.411 108.0 
143.1 3,475 107.0 
147.3 3,665 113.7 
149.6 3,843 116.4 
155.2 4,020 105.1 
174.9 4,469 100.1 


Figures are based on statistics of the Department Store 


The average wage of indus- 
trial workers last year increas- 
ed by 6.8 per cent and employ- 
ment also expanded by 6.8 per 
cent. Because of good busi- 
ness, the business firms gave 
fat bonuses to their employes; 
in most companies they were 
the biggest ever. In addition, 
the largest rice crop in Japan's 
history pushed up the farmers’ 
income. These led the people 
to aspire for a better life. 


This is refiected on depart- 
ment store sales in the way of 
a larger demand for durable 
and luxury goods, in the place 
of such dally necessities as food- 
stuffs and clothing, the basic de- 
mands for which have already 
been satisfied. Japanese families 
are now turning to expensive 
electrical appliances. 

The stars of this situation are 
household goods. Their sales 
have increased by two and a 
half times in the past five years, 
and last year they were up 20 
per cent, leading all other items. 
Again, this rise is attributed to 
higher incomes, Westernization 


of the mode of life and electri- 
fication of household chores. A\!- 
though household goods record- 
ed the largest growth in sales, 
garments played a more impor- 
tant role in boosting the sales 
of the department stores, as ob- 
vious in the following table: 


Department Stores Enjoy Boom 


installation of new escalators, 


-is a matter of keen Interest to 


department stores, which have 
no other means to compete with 
each other now that they are 
prohibited from enlarging their 
buildings. It is said that the 
department stores will next 
come out with garages for cus- 
tomers. . 

The sfiff competition is tell- 
ing also in the way of lower 
margins in outside sales; which 
originally brought lower profit 
rates but were started in an at- 
tempt to secure big customers. 
Profits from outside sales will 
decrease further as competition 
grows, and battles for outside 
customers are expected to be 
intensified if business firms suf- 
fer from another depression. 

The iaw preventing depart- 
ment stores from building new 
branches or expanding existing 
stores is aimed at protecting 
small stores. 

It is said that the future of 
department stores depends large- 
ly on sales on credit, but even 
this has been restricted in vari- 
ous ways as a result of a recom- 
mendation issued by the Mini- 
ster of International Trade and 
Industry, 

Notwithstanding the annual- 
ly increasing management ex- 
penses and various curbs on 
business operation, Japanese 
department stores are enjoying 
prosperity thanks to the current 
“ceqnsumption boom.” Active 
sales of high grade commodities 


Sales by Items (%) 


Compared to the preceding vear 


1956 1957 

Garments .... 118.7 118.1 
Sundries ...... 1183 116.5 
Household 

moods ...66.. 149 124.9 
Foodstuffs .... 1190 118.6 
Dinner ware .. 115.5 123.5 
Services eeeeee 96.9 120.9 
Others ........ 465 78.2 


Total sales .... 117.0 118.1 

In 1958, the sales of clothing 
increased a meager 8 per cent 
and prospects were gloomy for 
any further increase, since 
demand for garments was be- 
lieved to have been satisfied. 
Then, quite unexpectedly, gar- 
ment sales rose 10 per cent to 
¥162,000 million, One cause was 
the drop in prices brought about 
by the depression in the gar- 
ment industry, but more note- 
worthy was the switch in de 
mand to high grade wear. Since 
the sales of garments account 
for 50 per cent of department 
store sales their increase has a 
great effect on the business of 
small stores. 


Also contributing to the in- 
crease In sales of department 
stores are the activities of out- 
side salesmen. Outside sales 
have been intensified with ex- 
cellent results, to cope with the 
restrictions on the sales space 
imposed by the Department 
Store Law. 

Outside sales activities would 
not have had the excellent re- 
sults they had if it were not for 
the general business pro7perity. 

Despite their booming bus- 
Iness, the department stores are 
not entirely free from worries. 
The intensifying competition is 
lowering the margin of profit, 
whfle various restrictions curb 
expansion of business. 

Better service to customers is 
subject to limitations, for if they 
go too far in offering better 
service the expenses are liable 
to eat into profits from sales. 
Free delivery service is one of 
the attractive features of de- 
partment stores, but delivery ex- 
penses are mounting at such a 
rapid rate that the stores are 
beginning to feel the pinch. Im- 
provement of facilities, such as 


Percentage 

of total sales 

1958 1959 1956 1959 
108.0 110.7 48.5 47.2 
107.0 111.1 19.0 18.1 
113.1 120.0 11.2 13.0 
109.9 113.1 16.2 16.5 
120.4 1142" 2.7 3.1 


105.1 109.6 0.8 08 
107.3 127.8 1.6 1.6 
109.0 1126 1000 1000 


are particularly helping them 
make large profits. Thus, at 
the end of February, all stores 
came out with an all-time re- 
cord of profitss, 

Meanwhile, Japanese busi- 
ness firms, too, are expected to 
chalk up record incomes at the 
end of March, probably exceed- 
ing those of the preceding 
three-month period by some 15 
per cent. As a result, the com- 
panies will certainly give gen- 
erous bonuses to their em- 
ployes, which in turn, will 
heighten the purchasing power 
of the public, and the sales of 
department stores. Japariese 
people are expected to buy 
more and more luxury goods 
besides electrical appliances. 
Higher demand is predicted for 
furniture, drapings, quality 
clothes, accessories orna- 
ments. 

Anyway, the general ¢cono- 
mic prospérity is expected to 
last for some time, with con- 
.Unued growth of business pro- 
fits and individual income. The 
dep@rtment stores, which regis- 
tered a sales increase of 12.6 
per cent last yearend, are 
likely to record a similar 
growth this yearend. 

With the accumulated capital 
the department stores are turn- 
ing their eyes abroad. The first 
ones to open overseas branches 
were Takashimaya, in New 
York; Shirokiva, in Hawall; and 
Hankyu, in Los Angeles. This 
year, the Seibu Department 
Store is planning to establish 
a Los Angeles branch, while 
others are hoping to advance 
to Singapore, Hongkong, and 
New York. 
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lovlaa Department Store at ‘Salajuke, Tokyo 


Mitsukoshi Department Store at Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
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DAIMARU 


Osaka 
Tokyo 
Kyoto 


DEPARTMENT STORE *% 


@ISETAN co 


MATSUYA 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


<> Mafsuzakay 


Japan's 


firstand __,, 


only Department Store 
with a parking building 


Ginza 
Asakusa 
Yokohama 


Tokyo (Ueno, Ginza) 
Shizuoka 


@) 


(3 


Tox-Free Section 7th Fir.) 


Shirokiya 


a 


Nihonbashi, Tokyo 


ALA-MOANA Center, Honolulu 


Yurakucho, Tokyo 


Takashimaya 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


Member of Intercontinental Group of Department Stores 


@ S0G0..... 


Tax-Free Section (4th Fir.) 


MAIN STORE: 


Muromachi, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
BRANCHES: 
Shinjuku, Ginzo, Ikebukuro, 


DEPARTMENT STOR 


Merunouchi (Tokyo), Osoka, 
Kyoto, Kobe, Tokomotsu, 
Matsuyoma, Sendai, Sapporo 


Tokyo 
Osaka 
Kyoto 
Yokohama 
New York 


Toyoko 


Shibuya, Ikebukuro 


Sister Department Store of Shirokiya 
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Great Progress Marked Since War 


History of Japan 


It was some time between pany added to 
1904 and 1905 that the Victor 
Recording Co. of the United 
States first sent its technicians 
to Japan to record Japanese 
music. 


Again, in July 1927 the com- 
pany, with a plan to establish 
a recording company in Japan, 
sent a mission here to investi- 
@ate the situation. As a result 
of the investigation it set out 
on September 13, 1934 to build 
a recording studio and factory 
in Japan with '¥200 capital. 
Within two months it complet- 
ed a small building of its own 
in Yokohama under the name 
of the Victor Company of Japan. 


In January 1929 the Victor 
Company of Japan was jdin- 
ed by two Japanese investors, 
the Mitsubishi and the Sumi- 
tomo, organizations, making it 
a Japan-U.S, joint company, By 
the end of 1930 a new build- 
ing Was completed. The capital 
now amounted to ¥400, the 
RCA Victor Recording.Co. hold- W@5 ‘vansferred to the Tokyo 
ing 68 per cent of the stock, Shibaura Electric Co. At the 
and the Sumitomo and the Mi. ®@me time RCA Victor withdrew 
tsubishi interests 16 per cent. its capital and transferred its 


its products 
radios, electric record players, 
radio+ record player combina- 
tions and various kinds of 
speakers, 

The quality of its products im- 
proved and the design of its 
equipment became more artist- 
ic year after year, The Victor 
company made a practice of 
recording many artists from all 
over the world and always suc- 
ceeded in outdoing its compe- 
titors. Japanese hit songs were 
also recorded, such as “Namida 
no Wataridori” and “Tokyo On- 

0.” 


During the War 

In 1937 the Victor Company 
of Japan increased its cap- 
ital to ¥1,000, of which 25.5 per 
cent was held by RCA Victor, 
425 per cent by the Nippon 
Sangyvo Co. and 32 per cent by 
the Daiichi Life Insurance Co. 

Ig December 1937 the Nippon 
Sangyo Co, moved over to the 
Asiatic mainiand and its stock 


each, ‘stocks to the Tokyo Shibaura 
Flectrie Co, and the Nippon 
Expansion and Development = penko Co. 


The Victor Company of Ja- Products of the company 


pan. im 1931 started the pro were exported to China and 
duction of phonograph records Manchuria where they compet- 
und portable gramophones call- ed with European counterparts. 
ed Victrolas. When broadcast- In 1939, offices were opened in 
ing came inte being, the com- Harbin and 


Shanghai and re- 
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pressing at Victor 
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. General view of Victor's Yokohama and Irie plants a slight bit one way or another. the streets and in trains. through, "Weuported “transistor ictor’s new color television set 


started from: ashes. 


Victor 


cording facilities were installed 
to service the needs of the con- 
tinental market, 

It should be noted that about 
this time the’ Victor Company 
of Japan was experimenting 
with the production of tele 
vision sets. 

Toward the end of the war 
the company suffered from air- 
raids “which destroyed 80 per 
cent of the recording facilities 
in Yokohama and the entire 
recording studio at Tokyo, 

Postwar Keconstruction 

Reconstruction after the war 


the joint efforts of management 
and workers, a building was 
completed in April 1946 in 
Totsuka, Kanagawa Prefecture, 
rising like the Phoenix of Ara- 
bia from the burned-out desert 
soil, 

It was not long before the 
company was producing all- 
wave radio sets, record players 
and hit song records such as 
“Minatoga Mieru Oka,” and “Ki- 
mimatedomo.” 

Victor's Tsukiji Recording 
Studio in Tokyo was completed 
in 1947, and the war-torn build- 
ing.in Yokohama was remodel 
ed, making it possible to close 
the make-shift office in Totsuka 
by the end of March, 1950, 


Postwar Development 

The Victor company has 
made great progress since the 
end of World War Il. Its capi- 
tal amounted to ¥2,500 in Nov- 
ember 1951. In March 1953 the 
Matsushita Electric Industrial 
Co. invested in the company 
and a new president, Kichisabu- 
ro Nomura. was appointed, 
Under the new president the 
capital expanded to ¥150 million 
by March 1956, ¥300 million in 
January 1957, and ¥600 million 
in February 1959. And it is ex- 
pected that its capital will reach 
the ¥1,200 million mark this 
vear. Thus the Victor Company 
of Japan is making head- 
way vear after vear, successful- 
ly completing its five-year 
development pian which start- 
ed in 1956. 

The company prides itself on 
the high quality of all of its 
products which now include re- 
cords, radios, record players, 
and all kinds of speakers, as 
well as movie cameras. 

The Victor Company of Ja- 
pan was the first in Japan to ex- 
periment with the production 
of television sets, though dur- 
ing the war their experimental 


~~ 


Through 


Victor neon sign illuminates Ginza skyline 


work was temporarily suspend- 
ed. No sooner had telecasting 
started in Japan than the com 
pany built a special factory in 
Yokohama for the production of 
television sets, putting to prac- 
tical use the results of its inten- 
sive research. 

The Victor Company of Ja- 
pan issued its first stereo records 
simultaneously with RCA Vic- 
tor in the U.S. and thus success- 
fully launched the “Stereo 
boom” in Japan. 

The first Japanese-made elec- 
tric organ was produced by this 
company. Video tapes are also 
among the many other Victor 
products which show the ef: 
forts made by this company to 
improve and expand the number 
of its products. 


Moves Head Office 
The Victor Company of Japan 
moved its head office to the 
Victor Building at Nihonbashi, 
Tokyo, February 1958, and now 
has seven business offices 
throughout the country, each 
supported by a network of local 
agents. The company which 
arose like Phoenix from the 
ashes after the war is now 
bringing comfort and pleasure 
throughout the nation with its 
highly regarded sight and sound 

reproducing instruments. 
Although the air raids of Ap- 
ril 1945 demolished the facilit- 
les of the Victor Company in 
Japan, its leaders and workers, 


Record Needle 
Problem Solved 


In order.to achieve a true 
stereophonic effect, the needle 
of a record player must pro- 
ceed without fail through the 
record groove with a perfectly 
equal touch on both sides of 
the groove's wall. 

Unlike ordinary “monaural” 
records, in stereophonic ones 
different sounds are recorded 
separately on the left and right 
sides of the wall. 

Due to the shape and set posi- 
tion of the pick-up arm, a dis- 
torted sound sometimes was re- 
produced on some machines. 

Either the sound recorded on 
the left side of the wall, or that 
on the right side tended to be 
overemphasized. 


through their joint efforts, ef- 
fected a most noteworthy come- 
back for the organization. 

With the vital assistance of 
the Matsushita Electric Indust- 
rial Co. in May 1953 and 
through the diligent efforts of 
its new executive staff, the Vic- 
tor company not only regain- 
ed its earlier glory but forged 
constantly ahead. It now looks 
forward to even greater a- 
chievements that will honor its 
traditionally famous reputation. 

The company now has busi- 
ness offices, branches and agen- 
cies in all of the major cities 
and towns of Japan, the head 
office being located in the com- 
pany’s own office building in 
Tokyo, 

These Offices and bfanches 
are all dedicated to the purpose 
of extending complete services 
on all of the products of the 
company in accordance with 
their motto: “Let Us Contribute 
to Cylture, Be Servants to the 
Public.” 

The positive effort of the com- 
pany and its workers to fulfill 
this purpose has resulted in a 
remarkable increase in_ sales 
and profits. 


Contest to Climax 


Current Grand Sale 
“Hear It Through Victor” 
Grand Sale & Contest 

On August 14, climaxing the 
grand sale Now under way 
throughout the country, an an- 
nouncement will be made of the 
winners of prizes to be issued 
in conjunction with the sale. 


Five, lucky winners of spe- 
cial prizes will be awarded an 
all-expense-paid, seven-day trip 
to New York, 10 first prize win- 
ners will be awartied Victor 
portable television sets, 70 sec- 
ond prize winners will receive 
Victor Magnafax record players 
and 10,000 others will be given 
special i17-centimeter LP rec- 
ords, . 


Persons who win the special 
New York prize and who de- 
cline to make the trip will still 
be qualified to receive first 
prizes, 

During the grand sale, color- 
ful advertisements will appear 


Exports Steadily Increasing 


Big Strides, in Electronics 


The development of electron- 
ies began with the discovery of 
the electron and the invention 
of vacuum tubes and has led to 
the invention of radio, _ tele- 
vision, radar, missiles, and ar- 
tificial satellites. 


Along with the petrochemical 
and synthetic fiber industries, 
the electronics industry is a 
growing industry. 


The electronics industry of 
Japan is rapidly catching up 
with its counterparts in the 
United States and Europe and 
is far eclipsing the other indus- 
tries in the growth of its pro- 
duction . index. 

Under MITT's five-year , pro- 
gram for promoting the electro- 
nics industry, the national out- 
put for 1962 is scheduled to 
reach ¥446,800 million as against 
¥145,400 million in 1957. 

MITL expects electronics to 
rise correspondingly from Y¥5,- 
900 million in 1957 to ¥29,300 
million in 1962. 

This industry’s products re- 
quire a high degree of precision 
and much processing work as 
well as less materials than most 
others. The industry's low pro- 
fit distribution rate, which 
stems from its comparatively 
high dependence on female la- 
bor, also favors the electronics 


industry, along with the div- 
ersity of its products. It is 
especially suited for medium 


and small makers. 

The export of electronic pro- 
ducts is steadily increasing year 
by year, but it still accounts 
for only 10 per cent of the. to- 
tal output. The amount of ex- 
port was less than imports in 
1956 and. 1957, but began to 
surpass in®ports in 1958 when 
transistor radio exports went in- 
to high gear. 

In addition, the electronics in- 
dustry is favored greatly by the 
circumstances in which Japan 
js placed. The Southeast Asian 

ations are mostly underdeve- 
loped. These nations, who have 
become independent after World 
War Il, are earnestly working 
toward industrial development. 
KH is, however, extremely diffi- 
cult for them to foster highly 
technical industries like the 
electronics _industry: 

Japan is located quite close 
to these technology-hungry na- 
tions. To use this favorable 
situation to the greatest extent 
further efforts must be exerted 
to make Southeast Asia a good 
export market for know-how, 
goods and equipment. 

Before the war, Japan suppli- 
ed communications equipment 
to its territories and those areas 
under its control, such as Tai- 
wan, Sakhalin, Korea, Manchu- 
ria and North China. Most of 
these apparatuses were used to 
build telephone and telegraph 
systems and radio and broad- 
casting stations. Besides these 
areas, radio receivers and parts 
were sold to Southeast Asia, 
India and Singapore. 

With the end of the war, 
Japan lost control of these 
areas, but soon afterward, elec- 
tronics came into the limelight 
as good export items. However, 
Japan was not prepared to meet 
this situation. 

The electronics industry then 
embarked on an_ extensive 
market research. 

In the meantime, orders came 
in from Taiwan, Korea and 
Okinawa, which needed elec- 
tronic goods for their rehabilita- 
tion. This was followed by the 
export to the U.S. of portable 
radios in large quantities, but 
the buyers complained about the 
inferior quality of these radios. 

To break the deadlock, Japa- 
nese electronics makers set 
about the research and produc- 


radios to America In 1955. This 
prompted many other manu- 
facturers to branch out into this 
field. Transistor radio exports 
to the U.S. and Canada have 
since been steadily on the in- 
crease to add to the prosperity 
of the electronics industry. 


Taking keen interegt in the 
export of transis portable 
radio, the government has taken 
various steps to help maintain 
its qualfty, stabilize export 
prices and avoid reckless com- 


petition among makers and 
traders, for instance, the 
Government set strict condi- 


tions governing the inspection 
of electronic goods for export. 

The fine quality and low 
prices of Japanese transistor 
radio parts were given much 
publicity when big quantities 
were shipped to Brazil and 
Argentina in 1954 and 1955. This 
kicked off export of parts to 
America and Canadia. 

The itemwise export situation 
is outlined below: 

Vacuum tubes: The export 


of vacuum tubes to India, Com-’ 


munist China and Taiwan has 
been on the increase since it 
was proved in the Argentine 
and Brazilian markets that 
Japanese radio and TV receiv- 
ing tubes were as good as the 
American and European makes. 


Acoustic instruments. Acous- 
tic instruments include micro- 
phones, speakers, pickups etc. 
Thanks to their superior ‘per- 
formance, these instruments 
have been exported to the U.S., 
Canada and other foreign mar- 
kets, atthe 

TV receivers: Not a few for- 
eigners evaluate Japanese TV 
receivers as the best in the 
world along with American and 
British makes. Their superiori- 
ty was aiso fully demonstrated 
when television receivers from 
Various countries were tested in 
Sweden; 


Broadcasting Factlities 


The U.Sy Britain, West Ger- 
many and Sweden have mate 
strenuous efforts to éxpand 
their markets for broadcasting 
facilities in Southeast Asian 
countries, where new construc- 
tion and development of broad- 
casting systems are on the move 
since the end of the war. 

Despite this, Japan has made 
a great infoad into the area by 
offering better sales conditions 
—cheap prices and deferred 
payments. 

So far, Japanese manufac- 
turers have received orders for 
radio broadcasting facilities 
from the Ryukyus, the Republic 
of Korea and even from Iran. 
As for TV broadcasting facili- 
ties, Japan has received an 
order from the Ryukyus, and is 
now participating in an inter- 
national bidding for a TV net- 
work in the Egyptian sector of 
the United Arab Republic. 

In the field of wireless com- 
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munication eqiipment, Japan 
has exported a large quantity of 
military walkie-talkies to Thai- 
land, and short-wave radio faci- 
lities for international commu- 
nications to Brazil. 

According to statistics on Ja» 
pan's export of electric ap 
pliances during 1958, the export 
of radio redeivers tops the list, 
followed by that of parts and 
vacuum tubes. In terms of the 
rate of export increase, radio 
receivers, TV receivers, their 
parts, vacuum tubes and trans 
istors stand in that order. 

The marked increase of radio 
receiver exports is chiefly due 
to the ever rising demand for 
transistor radios in the United 
States, Canada and European 
countries. Japan is an export 
er ef transistor radios with the 
U.S., but the latter exports only 
a minor part of the gross total. 

Looking back at the record of 
the past few years, the export 
of Japanese radio receivers in- 
creased 40 fold from ¥300 mil 
lion in 1955 to ¥12,300 million 
in 1958. It is not.,an exaggera- 
tion to say that tHere is not a 
single country to which Japa- 
nese transistor radios are not 
exported. 


TV Receivers 
There has been a steady in- 
crease in the exports of TV sets 
and Braun tubes. TV _ sets, 


especially, showed a marked up- . 


swing in 1958, with Sweden, the 
Philippines, Thailand and the 
Ryukyus as main importers. 
‘Electronic tubes are mainly 
shipped to the United States, 
Canada, Taiwan, Mexico, Eng- 
land and the Netherlands and 
there is now practically no 
country in’ the world where 
Japanese electronic tubes do 
not find a market. 

Being shipped to the United 
States are mostly those tubes 
either put out by Japanese mak- 
ers on a subcontract basis for 
the U.S. electronic tube makers 
or bought directly by the elec- 
tronic appliances makers in the 
States. 

Of the electronic appliances, 
such items as radio sets, TV 
sets, electronic tubes, various 
parts of electric appliance: and 
transistors have secured stable 
markets and are expected to 
maintain them. 

The present prosperity ‘ts 
largely accounted for by the 


Japanese makers’ success in 
transistorizing conventional | 
radio sets. 


It is essential for ore country 
to outstrip its rivals in bringing 
out novel devices if it wants to 
get a better chance for its 
products in foreign markets. 

In this sense Japan's transi- 
stors as such also are expected 
to be in good demand abroad. 

Also promising are any new 
articles or electronic appliances 
using transistors or parame 
trons. 
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From Records to Electronic Equipments... 
VICTOR products are known for its efficient quality 


— 


For the past 60 years, VICTOR CO. OF JAPAN has devoted 


itself. to research on sound, For many years its name has become a symbol of distinguished service to all music 
rt enthusiasts of. the world. VICTOR CO, OF JAPAN supplies records, TV, radios, stereos, PA system, tape 
recorders, cinemascope assemblies and other service equipments to suit the needs of every customer. Today, a 
highly qualified team of specialists is making pace-setting progress into the world of fine sounds with the 


application of electronics—a further assurance that Victor products will continue to reign as tops in depend- 
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, Highly Sensitive 2 Band Transistor 
7 Transistor Portable 
Radio Speed 


Model TTA.2 


Model TR-403 


ability and i gan J performance, 


Handcorder 
with built-in Speaker, 2 


and 


simply as playing records! 
Victor Magnafaxe 
Model MDR-1 


Capable of making recording 


reproduction just as 


Model STL-S 
With 


anyone can enjoy 


at its best. 


yvu ase. 


Stereo Audiola 


the use of the 
Remote Balance Con- 
trol, the latest Victor achievement, 


the sound volume from wherever 


stereo broadcast 


You can easily adjust 


NI 
FOR EXPORT 


VICTOR CO. OF JAPAN 


President: 
Kichisaburo Nomura 
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1, 4-CHOME, HONCHO, NIHONBASHI, CHUO-KU, TOKYO 
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Japan Still Holds Top Position 
Among Shipbuilding Nations 


Japan's first iron ship was 
constructed: in 1871 and its first 
steel one in 1890, leas than one 
hundred years ago. Now, 
Japan is the leading shipbuild- 
ing country In the world. 

Each year since 1956 Japan 
has constructed more vessels, in 
terms of tonnage, than any 
other country. 

/'Ten years ago the nation's 
shipbuilding capacity amounted 
to 700,000 gross tons annually; 
today it exceeds 3,100,000 gross 
tons. 

Last year, Japan's 24 major 
dockyards had a capacity of 
2,600,000 gross tons; the smaller 
ones, 200,000 gross tons; and 
that of a foreign nation, where 
only the company’s own vessels 
are built, 300,000 gross tons. 

This remarkable increase in 
productive capacity was attri- 
buted, not to the establishment 
of new companies or shipyards, 
but to the expansion and im- 
provement of the existing ones, 
and to the adoption of hketter 
shipbuilding techniqnes. 

The figures quoted above ir 
dicate maximum peacetime 
capacities. Actual production 
s more likely to run about 80 
fe: cent of capacity, as indicat- 

by the 1957 figures which 
were the highest achieved dur- 
ing the Jast five years. Naval 
vessels and small ships were 
not included in this 1957 figure, 
but their tonnage was too in- 


significant to affect the total 
figure by any insignificant 
amount. 


In 1957, 152,000 persons were 
employed in Japan's 24 major 
shipyards when production 
reached its highest peak. In 
1959 the number of employes 
dropped by 21,000 to 131,000. 
This was due partly to decrease 
in the number of orders, but pri- 
marily because of the trend to 
build larger ships [fespecialiy 
tankers) in which less work is 
required, and because of im- 
provements in shipbuilding tech- 
niques and increased skill on 
the part of the workers. 

Export of Ships 

Of the ships built during the 
last five years, 53 per cent were 
exported in 1955; 74 per cent in 
1956; 66 per cent in 1957; 57 
per cent in 1958; and 64 per 
cent in 1959. At the end of 
1959 the ships to be exported 
on completion were 80 per cent 
of the total 2,631,000 tons then 
under construction. 

These figures show that two- 
thirds of the ships built in Ja- 
pan, on the average, are export- 
ed and herein lies the main 
reason why the shipbuilding 
industry is of vital importance 
to Japan. The Government and 
private ae com panies 
are trying hard to produce bet- 


ter ships at lower costs in order 
competition, 


to meet foreign 
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which is certain to become more 
intense in the future. 

The first attempt to export 
ships was made by Japan in 
1948, Orders increased after 
1951. Japan received orders for 
2,189,000 tons ($525 million) in 
1955; 2,656,000 tons ($573 mil- 
lion) in 1956; 1,044,000 tons 
($373 million) in 1957; 769,000 
tons ($193 million) in 1958; and 
435,000 tons ($139 million) in 
1959. Most of these ships have 
been built, leaving 2,157,000 
tons ($665 million) uncompleted 
at the end of 1959, 

New orders from overseas 
have been declhining since 1956 
and the shipbuilding industry 
throughout the world has been 
slowing down due to a slump in 
shipping in general. However, 
in 1959~Japan received new 
orders for 996,000 tons includ- 
ing 561,000 tons from domestic 
companies. ‘New orders through- 
out the world during 1959 total- 
jed’ 3,300,000 tons, nearly two- 
thirds of which were ordered 
from Japanese shipyards. 


Technical Advances 

Since shipbuilding is a highly 
developed heavy industry, it is 
necessary to get an over-all 
view of this industry and its 
ancitaries. 

The current scientific and 
technical advances have been 
based on petroleum as the mo- 
tive power and not coal. In the 
near future this may . be 
changed to atomic energy. 

Only seven years were re 
quired to complete the atomic 
bomb after the nuclear fission 
of uranium was discovered by 
Dr. Hahn of Germany .in 1938. 
Within another decade, science 
has come to adopt atomic ener- 
gy for power in peace-time in- 
dustries. 

The scientific world was sur- 
prised when Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein propounded the principle 
that mass is energy. But this 
principle has actually been pro- 
ven through experiments led™by 
Dr. Cockcroft and others, and is 
now being used in industry. 

Studies in this field were also 
undertaken in Japan a long 
time ago, though it seems that 
most people thought the world 
did not know that Japan also 
possessed advanced techniques 
and industries capable of con- 
ducting such studies. This may 
be due to the fact that Japan's 
industrial progress was so rapid 
in the past, that the latent ele 
ments of industrial technology 
here Was not recognized else- 
where. 

Japan was ever prone to in- 
duct foreign technology by im- 
porting machinery and equip- 
ment from Western countries. 
Actually, the import of such 
machinery and. equipment offer- 
ed the simplest means of learn- 
ing the most advanced foreign 
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industrial technology and of 
tracing the progress of modern 
foreign industry. By such meth- 
ods Japan was successful in 
digesting these technologies in 
a short time, and quickly built 
up her industries from the in- 
itial stage to maturity. 

For instance, cast iron bed- 
plates, columns and engine cy!l- 
inders of machinery, even if 
made of good pearlite cast iron, 
give a’ Brinnel hardness of 180- 
200 degrees but are not resistant 
to friction, while Meehanite cast 
iron with 200-250 degrees of 
hardness can easily be made in 
Japan, mr . 

New YTrocessing Methods 

With the progress in mechan- 
ical @ngineering, new processing 
methods have been developed. 
These processes are basically 
different from the old methods 
of cutting and grinding—that is, 
discharge processing and super- 
onic wave processing, etc., 
which have shown better results 
is processing hard alloys and 
ceramics which are hard to cut 
or grind. Discharge processing 
works on the material by elec- 
tric discharge. It is applicable 
to any types of.material, as no 
rotation or reciprocating motion 
of the parts is necessary. 

Supersonic wave processing is 
a new method particularly suit- 
able for hard and brittle mate- 
rlals. It is used for boring, 
screw cutting etc., by converting 
electric energy to méchanical 
energy. It can be applied to 
both conductors and non-con- 
ductors and is very precise. 

An increase in the cutting 
speed of raachine tools has also 
been made with a view to pro- 
moting efficiency, and further 
improvements have been made 
in the structure of shaft holders, 
vibration. beds and columns, 
conductive gears, and tools. 

Besiders these, high-temper- 
perature cutting and low-tem- 
perature grinding are in prac- 
tical use. In the former, the 
material is cut while it is hot 
as when processing brittle ma- 
terials, such as heatproof alloys 
used in jet engines and gas 
turbines. 

Low-temperature grinding re- 
quires the grinding fluid to be 
spread over the grinder by 
centrifugal force and helps’ to 
cool the material by evapora- 
tion. This process provides a 
smooth finish to nonferrous met- 
als, such as copper and alumin- 
um, 

orged Gears 

Gears are usually processed 
by gear shapers, but now they 
can be mass-produced by forg- 
ing. This method was discov- 
ered by Prof. Naruse of the 
Tohoku University. With this 
process it is possible te turn 
out in a very short time gears 
which will take more than an 
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hour with the orthodox method. 
For example, with this method 
a gear with 50 teeth, 10mm 
thickness can be finished within 
a minute, 

Small gears used for modules 
are usually processed at normal 
temperature, while for large 
ones the high frequency heating 
method is usgd. With progress 
in forging gears as well as in 
producing cast iron without 
pores, mass production and a 
reduction in the cost of gears 
are expected, 

Expefiments have proved that 
gases in melted steel, which 
cause pores, can be easily elim- 
inated by treatment in a vacu- 
um. Therefore, if such a 
method:ia found satisfactory for 
large quantities, it would reduce 
considerably the cost of steel 
materials ; 

Welding Replaces Riveting 

Many remarkable develop- 
ments. have been made in the 
shipbuilding technology. ‘These 
are based on the advances men- 
tioned above. 


In the construction of hulls, 


electric welding has replaced | 


riveting. Concurrently with the 
modernization of designs new 
vessels are fitted with steel 
hatch covers, dampproof devices 
for the holds, air-conditioning of 
the living quarters, ventilation, 
large diesel engines, gas tur- 
bines and high temperature 
high pressure steam turbines. 

The widespread application of 
electric welding is the most out- 
standing development« in mod- 
ern shipbuilding. Almost all the 
small vessels, 85 per cent of the 
10,000 DWT-class cargo boats, 
and 90 per cent of the 45,000 
DWT-class super-tankers use 
electric welding. 

This effects a gaving of near- 
lv 15 per cent in steel. The 
saving in weight of materials 
lowers not only the cost of the 
vessels, but also increases the 
payload. 

The increase in welding neces- 
sitated an acceleration of weld- 
ing operations, thus increasirmtg 
the use of automatic welders. 
It also brought about a basic 
change in the methed of build- 
ing hulls. 

In the past, the keel was laid 
on the berth, first, and the up- 
per parts built up on it. Now 
the hull is fabricated_in several 
blocks .and assembled on the 
building berth. In one ship- 
yard, two hull blocks were con- 
structed concurrently on adfa- 
cent keels, and were joined to- 
gether by sliding one of them 
to the other keel, thus shorten- 
ing the period of construction. 

It used to require 67 months 
to complete a ship but now 
only 34 months are necessary. 
The capacity of the building 
berth has improved so much 
that labor cost has been cut 
down by 30-40 per cent. 

Diversified Operations 

The shipbuilding rationaliza- 
tion program was initiated in 
1950. The change from riveting 
to welding. the expansion of 
building berths, improvement in 
various installations and equip- 
ment for production -and trans- 
portation, all have been accom- 
plished during this short period. 

Most Japanese shipbuilders 
not only build vessels, but also 
manufacture general structures, 
such as steel frames, bridges 
and cranes, mining machines, 
chemical machines, steel manu- 
facturing machines, as well as 
marine engines and auxiliary 
machinery. This diversified op- 
eration is likely to be readily 
influenced by unstable shipping 
circumstances, 

During the postwar economic 
chaos all shipbuilders stream- 
lined their managements, and 
took advantage of.their sub- 
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sidiary business to develop 
sound enterprises. 
In view of the severe com- 


petition Japanese shipbuilders 
conducted extensive studies to 
improve their products and to 
reduce costs, so as to be more 
competitive, and be in a posi- 
tion to build efficient vessels 
economically. 

This had its effect on exports. 
One shipyard held for three 
years in succession the world's 
record for production volume, 


Turbine, Diesel Engines 


The basic problem in internal 
combustion engines is how to 
increase engine output to meet 
the demand for higher speed. 
Steam turbines and diesel en- 
gines are most widely used as 
the main engines for large ves- 
sels. Compared with the steam 
turbine, the diesel engine has 
a far higher thermal efficiency. 
In contrast to the 20-30 per cent 
thermal efficiency of the steam 
turbine, that of the diesel is 35- 
40 per cent which is almost the 
highest value possible even 
from a theoretical point of view. 

In recent years, remarkable 
progress has been made in the 
study of gas turbines, while the 
utilization of atomic engines has 
also been taken up. However, 
it can be assumed that no little 
time will pass before anything 
practical will develop as regards 
atomic energy from the stand- 
point of economy and the scope 
of utilization. 

Even in Japan, gas turbines 
have already passed the experi- 
mental stage, and are in practi- 
cal use. Endeavors to improve 
the reciprocating engine have 
been given a powerful impetus, 
the studies of hydrodynamics 
having provided information on 
advancing the efficiency of inter- 
nal combustion engines in gen- 
eral. Improvements center on 
(1) materials (2) increase in 
piston speed (3) additional revo- 
lutions per minute (4) rise in 
average éffective pressure, and 
for promoting efficiency (5) the 
utilization of superchargers, and 
(6) improvement of the com- 
bustion chamber. 

Merchant vessels are becom- 
ing larger and faster. © Ship- 
builders have, therefore, been 


trying to increase the output of 
large engines by using super- 
chargers. 

In 1953, B & W produced a 
supercharged diesel engine . in 
Denmark, and since, then védr- 
ious othef types have been com- 
pleted and are proving satisfac- 
tory result in actual service. 

Several difficulties were en- 
countered in the manufacture 
of engines of over 10,000 h.p. 
but a way was found to aug- 
ment the output of the diesel 
engine by supercharging it with 
exhaust turbo-chargers. Thus 
the scope of the diesel eigne has 
been enlarged to a considerable 
extent. A B&W diesel engine 
developing 15,000 BHP on a sin- 
gle shaft was completed in May 
1957. This was the world’s first 
engine with such an output and 
indications are that engines of 
20,000 BHP will be developed 
in a few years. 

Large diesel engines now 
manufactured in Japan include 
the Sulzer type (manufactured 
by Mitsubishi Heavy-Industries, 
Reorganized Limited, Mitsubishi 


Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., ° 


Harima Shipbuilding & Engi- 
néering, Co. and Uraga Dock 
Co.), MAN type (Mitsubishi Nip- 
pon Heavy-Industriés ‘Ltd, and 
Kawasaki Dockyard), B & W 
type (Mitsui Shipbuilding & 
Engineering Co. and Hitachi. 
Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Co.), and UEC type (Mitsubishi 
Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Co.). All of these engines are 
manufactured under license ex- 
cept for the UEC type engines, 
which are of the Mitsubishi 
Shipbuilding Company's own 
original design. 

There are many other diesel 
engine makers besides the 
above-mentioned in Japan. 

The annual production of 
main engines of over 1,000 HP 
output is as follows: 

No. ofenginés Total 


Calendar manu- Horsepower 
year factured (BHP) 
1953 .... 2D 178,180 
1934 ....6 4 176,945 
1955 .... 70 254,173 
1956 .... 156 551,060 
1957 .... 231 884,750 
1958 .... 159 671,310 
A supercharged 2<ycle engine 

manufactured in Japam has a 


capacity of 5,490BHP maximum 
output with a 150 gram fuel 
consumption at 115 rpm. Its 
output is 22 per cent higher 
than the latest type of non-su- 
percharged engine. While even 
MAN of Germany has been buy- 
ing superchargers as large as 
this one from Swiss makers, 
Japanese shipbuilders have suc- 
cessfully turned those out them- 
selves. 

Again recently, 12,000hp. 
MAN type diesel engines for 
ship propulsion were completed 
in Japan. These are so well- 
designed that they are super- 
charged up to 10,800hp. by 
scavenging pums directly con- 
nected to the main engines. 
For outputs beyond that, super- 
charging is supplemented by 
motor blowers. This type of 
engine, along with the 13,900hp. 
10-cylinder engine produced by 
B&W, is the largest in the 
world, A vessel of 33,000-DWT 
equipped with a B & W type 
l12ylinder engine of 15,000hp. 
is planned in Japan. 

Japanese Designs 

A Japanese shipbuilder, dur- 
ing World War II, completed for 
the navy a. 2,000hp. . Y-type, 
unifiow 2 cycle engine,” known 
as “ZC” engities.” Weighing oniy 
5,600 kg (2.8kg/hp.), they were 
super-light engines which gained 
high commendation from the 
the United States Navy for their 
exceptional efficiency. Reports 
on this engine appeared in PB 
reports and other literature. On 
the basis of this engine, a newly 
improved model ZC engine has 
been developed with even a 
higher thermal efficiency and 
less fuel consumption, whose ex- 
haust temperature is far lower 
than that of conventional high 
speed engines. The supercharg- 
ing of 4-stroke engines has been 
in use since 1920, but only with 
medium and small engines. 

Another Japanese shipbuilder 
manufacturing the UEC type 
2cycle engines with  turbo- 
charger has succeeded in design- 
ing a high pressure exhaust, 
resulting in the development of 
a 6 cylinder 7,500-8,000hp., %. 
cylinder 11,250-12,000hp. and 
12-cylinder 15,000-16,000hp. eco- 
nomical engines. ' 

In exhaust turbo-supercharg- 


ing of the 2-cyele engine the 
problem is the low temperature. 
B & W completed in 1951 the 
first engine of this type. A 
further improvement was made 
in the following year by in- 
creasing the output by 35 per 
cent. 


One of the Japanese licensees 
of B&W built a 7%740x1,600 
engine delivering 8,200BHP 150 
RPM in 1953, as the No. 3 unit 
of this type, and later another 
9-cylinder engine of 11,1 HP 
115SRPM, was also built. The 
scavenging pressure of 0.2 kg/ 
cm was raised to 0.4kg/cm for 
this, increasing the average ef- 
fective pressure from 6.5 to 80 
kg/cm, and the engine outpu. 
by 23 per cent. 

In addition, the exclusion of 
the Roots exhaust blower occa- 
sioned an increase in mechanical 
efficiency by 81-89 per cent with 
a 35 per cent rise in output. 
The output per cylinder ad- 
vanced to 1,250hp., as against 
925hp. in the conventional type 
engines. The engine weight was 
only 41.2kg, 25 per cent lighter 
than engines of the conventional 
type which weighed 56kg. 

Successful attempts have been 
made by many shipbullders to 
build engine frames by welding. 
One 7 x 740 x 1,600 engine 
with a capacity of 6,450 BHP/- 
150 rpm made fer tte” ffst 
time in 1952 showed originality 
in the method of welding and 
the maintenance of high preci- 
sion without annealing. If this 
welding method is applied to all 
types of engine frames, a 
great saving in manufacturing 
cost can be effected. This 
method has attracted much at- 
tention. Welding permits a re- 
duction of the engine weight by 
about 50 per cent. ’ 

As much as 70,000kg. has 
been saved by the adoption of 
welding in a 12,000BHP engine 
of nine cylinders. 

The advantages accruing 
from aluminum cylinders gal- 
vanized With lead-chfome, which 
have a high degree of hardness 


and less friction have been 
demonstrated in automobile 
engines. Recently, this applica- 


tion has been extended to cy!l- 
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inder liners for marine engines, 
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International Wool Secretariat 


Enjoy Good Reputation on Foreign Market Despite Stiff Competition 


Japan is a country poorly en- 
dowed with industrial raw ma- 
terials. With nearly 100 million 
people crowded into her small 
territory, she can maintain eco- 
nomic stability only if she con- 
tinually repeats the process of 
importing raw materials, export- 
ing finished products made from 
them and again importing more 
raw materials with foreign cur- 
rency obtained through the 
exports. 


Textile Export Vital 


Textiles account for more 
than one-third of Japan's total 
exports. The figures vary some- 
what from year to year accord- 
ing to the trend of world econo- 
my and the pattern of consumer 
demand. Textiles thus play the 
most important role in Japan's 
export trade. In 1958, for in- 
stance, the workers employed 
in the textile industry number- 
ed 1,780,000, or more than 20 
per cent of the 8,500,000 em- 
ployed in all manufacturing in- 
dustries. The output of the tex- 
tile industry, amounting to 
$5,000 million, Was also more 
than 20 per cent of the total in- 
dustrial output’ amounting to 
$19,300 million. 

High Quality Woolens 

Japanese wool products were 
noted for their high quality 
even in prewar days, this 
making them an excellent ex- 
port item. 

The high quality of Japanese 
woolen goods is due not only to 
Japan's advanced = spinning, 
weaving, dyeing and finishing 
techniques but also to the use 
of high quality raw wools. 

The proportion of Australian 
raw wool in Japan's total wool 
imports has been overwhelm- 
ingly large in both the prewar 
and postwar periods, reaching 
as much as 80 per cent in 1958. 

In Italy, 57 per cent of the 
wool ite imports comes from 
Australia, in France 50 per cent, 
in the United Kingdom 44 per 
cent, in West Germany 41 per 
cent and in the United States 


ER OF WOOL. 


Durable Creases and Pleats’ 


natural virtues of wool—and now one more! 


W onderful news this. Now you can have all the warmth, the good_ 
looks, the good mature of wool... with durable creases and pleats 
as well. Creases and pleats that stand up triumphantly to wet 
weather and dry cleaning. Durable creases and pleats that present 


you faultlessly dressed come what may. 


*SI-RO-SET that’s the secret. SI-RO-SET—the solution that 
many ‘big name’ manufacturers are using on their garments. Make 
sure the next pair of slacks, the next skirt you buy is all-wool with a 


durable crease or pleat. 


There is no substitute for Wii 
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38 per cent, not counting wool 
used to manufacture carpets. 
This shows that Japan depends 
more heavily. on Australia for 
wool than any other woolen 
goods manufacturing country 
in the world. 


According to statistics com- 
piled by Australia, the propor- 
tion of fine 60-count or better 
wool in the total wool exported 
to Japan was 87 per cent as a- 
gainst 77 per cent for the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and 69 per cent 
for both Italy and France. This 
also shows that the proportion 
of finer wool imports by Japan 
is definitely larger than that of 
any other woolen goods manu- 
facturing country in the world, 


This situation characterizing 
Japan's wool imports is refiect- 
efi directly in the quality of the 
woolen goods produced, account- 
ing for the large proportion of 
high quality goods produced in 
Japan. 

Finer Yarns 


For instance, the production 
of worsted weaving yarns in 
1958 was as follows: 18.1 per 
cent for yarns lower than 35- 
count (according to the metric 
system), 16.8 per cent for 36- to 
47-count, 38.6 per cent for 48- 
to 5l-count, 10.9 per cent for 


52- to 60- count, and 14.6 per tion 


cent for yarns upward of 60- 
count. In this way, the produc- 
tion of weaving yarns finer 
than 48count made up 65 per 
cent of the total. In the case 


‘of the production of knitting 


yarns, that of yarns finer than 
40-count made up 49 per cent 
of the total. 


This high proportion of finer 
yarns has resulted in the prod- 
uction of quality lightweight 
and fancy wool fabrics. The 
proportion of suiting materials 
amounted to 65 per cent of the 
total production of worsted 
fabrics, thus making possible 
the large exports of such Japa- 
nese woolen goods. 

The export of woolen goods, 
which gained momentum in 


1954, has advanced at a rapid 
pace since then. Such exports 
topped the $100 million mark in 
1957, according to customs clear- 
ance statistics, comprising about 
10 per cept of all the textile 
exports from Japan that year. 
Export Situation 

In the following year the ex- 
port of woolen goods deplined 
by 15 per cent to $85,992,000, 
due mainly to a fall fh export 
prices. However, the quantity 
of woolen goods exported, in- 
cluding wool yarns and fabrics, 
increased by 5 per cent setting 
up an all-time record high. 

Although the exports declined 
in value, the decline was com- 
paratively smaller than that in 
the prices paid for raw wools. 
Japan's wool imports fell by 
only 2 per cent in quantity, 
while they declined by nearly 
30 per cent in value. It may be 
said that the export of woolen 
goods did not decline at all, if 
this sharp decline in the price 
of raw wools is taken into: con- 
sideration. 

Futhermore, the proportion of 
woolen goods exported (in terms 
of yarn) in the total produc- 
of wool yarns increased 
from 18 per cent in 1957 to 23 
per cent in 1958. Likewise, the 
value of woolen goods exported 
compared with the total value 
of raw wool imports rose from 
33 per cent in 1957 to 39 per 
cent in 1958. These figures 
show that Japan’s export of 
woolen goods centinued to ad- 
vance smoothly. 

Japan's woolen goods exports 
continued at a high level in 
1958 in spite of the shrinking 
international market for woolen 
goods due to & worldwide reces- 
sion. This was because Japa- 
nese woolen goods were prefer- 
red in this highly competitive 
market. 


The quality of Japanese wool- 


en goods has improved’ year by 


year. The improvement is due 
to the fact that both mills and 
dealers in woolen goods have 
been making incessant efforts 
to perfect quality controls. 
New machines and instruments 
suitable for evaluating and con- 
trolling the quality of woolen 
goe@ds in Japan have been made 
one after another. 

Of late the greatest concern 
in textile circles throughout the 
world involves means of ‘mini- 
mizing consumers’ complaints 
regarding quality.. Quality con- 
trol in producing wool yarn 
and fabrics in Japan is aimed 
at standardizing their quality 
and at making each particular- 
ly suitable for its specific pur- 
pose. 

Facilities Modernized 


Before the war more than 
half of Japan's worsted spinning 
facilities were of the intermit- 
tent mule system. Today, how- 
ever, those of the intermittent 
system comprise less than 10 
per cent of the total. Most of 
the facilities are of the contin- 
uous spinning type. The latest 
facilities for confinuous opera- 
tion provide higher draft and 
larger package. 

Along with the modernization 
of spinning facilities the dyeing 
and finishing operations have 
been made continuous, faster 
and more completely automatic. 
Today the dyeing and finishing 
plants in Japan are better than 
those of any other country, in 
regards to both techniques and 
equipment. 


For instance, dyeing ma- 
chines made of wood have been 
replaced by those of stainless 
steel. The automatic jet dyeing 
machine for hank yarns now is 
in popular use everywhere, 
while continuous crabbing. ma- 
chines with several baths, 
which carry out both crabbing 
and cooling operations simul- 
taneously, pressing machines 
with air compressors, and con- 
tinhous shearing and raising 


machines are no longer rare. 


Also the finishing proceases 
of hot and cold pressing. of 
woolen textiles are performed 
simultaneously by the use of 
the oil pressure machine. 
Furthermore, the adoption of 
the continuous pressing ma- 
chine, with its automatic con- 
veyor, and the cold water 
shrinking machine have made 
the drying and wetting process- 
es-for woven fabrics continuous 
and automatic. 

Mothproofing Improved 

It was in 1933, over 26 years 
ago, that a mothproofing chem- 
ical was first applied to woolen 
goods in Japan. The chemical 
used was Eulan, offered by a 
German dyestuff company. It 
was first applied to serge for 
kimono. 


Later P.I.P., invented by Dr. 
Takei of Kyoto University, was 
generally used. The Pacific 


-> - Japan Wool Products Boast High Quality .. 


War, howéevef, made it neces-~ 


sary to suspend the study of 
mothproofing woolen goods, 


After the war, with the re- 
storation of peace, the Institute 
of Insect Control was estab- 
lished-at Kyoto University and 
the study of mothproofing was 
resumed, Meanwhile, another 
study in the manufacture of a 
durable mothproofing chemical 
was begun under Prof. 
moto of the engineering depart- 
ment of Gumma University. 


The study has shown good pro-- 


gress. 


Mitin, a wool mothprosing 


chemical developed in 

land during World War I, was 
imported by Japan after 
the war. Deilmoth, made from 
a dieltorin chemical, discovered 
in Australia in 1955, was also 
imported. 

As in other leading wool in- 
dustry countries where dura- 
ble wool mothproofing chem- 
icals and their ‘processing 
techniques are constantly being 
improved, Japan, too, is work- 
irig on improving its Eulan, 
Mitin’ and Dielmoth. 
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Cotton Industry Stages Big Postwar Comeback | 


During World War II, Japan’s cotton industry suf- 


fered heavy damage from 


bombing, compulsory con- 


version of productive facilities, commandeering of ma- 
chinery and scrapping of iron for use in war industries. 
In addition, the cotton makers received a crippling blow 


from the stoppage of import of 
raw material. 

The decline of the cotton In- 
dustry is evident in statistics: 
The industry operated just be- 
fore the war 12 million spindles, 
annually produced 647,000 tons 
of cotton varn and exported 
more than 2,233 million square 
meters of cotton fabrics every 
vear. In 1945 the number of 
spindles had dropped to a mea- 
ger 2 million, the cotton varn 
output to 20,000 tons and even 
domestic demand had dwindled 
to near zero, to say nothing of 
exports. 


In the 15 postwar vears, how- 
ever, the industry has staged an 
incredible rally, recovering most 
of the lost territory. 


As for productive facilities, 
the number of spindles today 
stands at 9 million, including 
those in stock, the figure repre- 
senting 75 per cent of that of 
1936. The number of weaving 
machines has risen to 372,000, 
or almost the same as the pre- 
war peak. 


m the best postwar year for 
the cotton industry—1957—494.,- 
000 tons cotton yarn and 3,008 
million square meters of cotton 
cloth were produced. These 
figures are 77 per cent and 95 
per cent, respectively, of the 
prewar average for 1936-1938. 


These statistics show that cot- 
ton production facilities and 
output have been revived to 75 
per cent of the prewar level in 
the spinning department and to 
over 95 per cent in the weav- 
ing department; but export has 
lagged far behind. 


Grave Problem 


In 1957, when the postwar ex- 

rt peak was recorded, cotton 
abrics exports amounted to 
1,228 million square meters, or 
55 per cent of the prewar fig- 
ure, although cotton yarn ex- 
ports then came up to at least 
90 per cent (14,603 tons). 


The slow pace of cotton ex- 
port is a grave problem for the 
cotton industry, which depends 
largely on business with over- 
seas traders—in 1934-1936 some 
60 per cent of the nation’s cot- 


ton products were shipped ab- 


road. Slow exports is one of 
the reasons why the productive 
facilities could not be expanded 
to the prewar level 
the peak of the 
tion activities. 


Another reasén is the change 
In the world’ cotton product 
tion. India, Ar- 
Egypt, 
which used/to be the best cus- 
tomers for Japanese cotton ware 
before the war, have started to 
make their own cotton goods. 
Other large markets, euch as 
Indonesia and Burma, have 
been compelled to curb imports 
because of low foreign reserves. 
Further, cotton goods are meet- 
ing stiff competition from arti- 
ficial fiber products. As a re- 
sult, the world trade in cotton 
fabrics went down to an esti- 
mated 5,200 million square me- 
ters in 1957 (the postwar peak 
year) as against 6,000 million 
square meters in 1937, despite 
the recent increase of imports 
by U.S. and Europe. 


The slow rise of Japan's cot- 
ton export is also explained by 
the mounting competition in the 
narrowing markets. The newly 
rising cotton exporters, such as 
India, China, Hongkong and 
Egypt, which were formerly im- 
porters, have joined the race. 


World’s Highest 


Even though Japan’s postwar 
cotton exports have not reached 
its prewar level, they have 
maintained the world’s highest 
level since 1951, exceeding the 
export records of India, the 
US. and Britain. In 1959, for 
instance, Japan's export of cot- 
ton cloth—1,056 million square 
meters—was 50 per cent higher 
than that of India—700 million 
square meters—and three times 
as high as that of the U.S. and 
Britain—395 million square me- 
ters and 290 square meters, re- 
spectively. Thus, in the same 


vear Japan's exports accounted 
for more than 20 per cent of 
the world’s total volume of 
trade’ in cotton fabrics, which 
stood at 4,850 million square 
meters. 


Along with the resurgence of 
Japan's cotton industry, its im- 
port of raw cotton grew so 
rapidly that since the 1952-1953 
cotton year, it has led all coun- 
tries of the world. According 
to the International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee's statistics for 
the 1958-1959 cotton year, Japan 
imported 2,536,000 bales of raw 
cotton, or more than twice 
West Germany's 1,227,000 bales 
and Britain's 1,138,000 bales, and 
nearly 20 r cent of the 
world’s total of 13,656,000 bales. 


In short, since 1950 Japan has 
reoccupied the world’s leading 
position as importer and export- 
er of raw cotton and cotton 
goods. 


Dollar Earner 


The cotton industry is play- 
Ing an important role as one of 
this country’s star dollar 
earners. Until 1956, cotton fab- 
ries were at the top of Japan's 
export list but In the following 
year was replaced by ships. 
Nevertheless, in 1959, $291 mil- 
lion worth of cotton fabrics 
were exported, 8.4 per” cent of 
the year’s total exports of 
$3,456 million. When other 
cotton products, including yarn 


and secondary products, are 
taken into account, export 
comes up to $392 million, 


or 11.3 per cent of the total ex- 
ports of the year. Thus, the cot- 
ton industry has helped heavily 
to obtaining foreign currency 
necessary for purchasing food- 
stuffs and raw materials indis- 
pensable for Japan’s economic 
survival. 


The most encouraging fact In 
the recént trend of Japan's cot- 
ton trade is the fact that in and 
after 1958 the balance of inter- 
national payment is in favor of 
this country. This is attributed 
to the drop in the world market 
price of raw cotton as well as 
to the rise in the export price 
caused by the higher degree of 
processing, manufacture of 
quality goods and voluntary 
control of dumping. To illus- 
trate, the total export of cotton 
goods (yarn, fabrics and se 
condary products) in 1958 and 
1959 amounted to $369 million 
and $392 million, respectively, 
when raw cotton was imported 
to the value of $353 million and 
$348 million, respectively, leav- 
ing a payment balance of $16 
million and $44 million in favor 
of this country. This means 
that last year, the cotton indus- 
try earned so much. foreign 
currency that more than $44 mil- 
lion remained after buying 
enough raw materials to make 
three kilograms of cotton goods 
for each of the 90 million popu- 
lation. | 


Recent Trend  #~ 


The recent trend im the caot- 
ton market of the world is to 
the disadvantage of the cotton 
industry of advanced: nations. 
Firstly, as mentioned before, the 
worldwide trade volume is on 
the decrease. Moreover, new 
competition is rising from the 
newly developing countries and 
Communist states. This is evi- 
dent from their export figures 
for 1959, when the U.S. and 
Italy exported one third and 
Britain and France one half of 
their respective postwar records. 


Secondly, the cotton industry 
faces difficulties in the domestic 
market. That is to say, the 
consumers are spending more 
on durable goods (electrical ap- 
pliances, ete.) and services in- 
stead of clothing and garments. 
Besides, in the textile market, 
cotton is being pushed to the 
wall by artificial fibers, 


Because of these limitations 
the cotton industry is occasion- 
ally referred to as a declining 
industry in some advanced 
countries. 


In Japan, however, the cotton 


Superior Quality Secures Markets 
Overseas for Japanese Products 
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business has strived to break Formerly used mainly for underwear, everyday wear and work 

to clothes, Japanese cotton fabrics are now finding their way into 

the realm of more dressy apparel, as seen in these samples 

from a fashion show featuring Japanese cotion clothing, which 
was held in New York last autumn. 


through its difficulties 
achieve new development, 
has scored a notable success. 
The industry has succeeded in 
modernizing its plants and*+ 
streamlining its management. 
Most of the spinning machines,” 
installed during the postwar re- 
covery period, are still new, ef- 
ficient and are capabie of pro- 
ducing quality goods, but 
further modernization is in 
progress. It is often pointed out 
by visiting foreign experts that 
Japanese cotton spinning piants 
and production techniques com 


and 


pare favorably with the world’s ~. 


most advanced ones. 


New Processes 


Technical improvements are 
planned by shortening the proc- 
ess (by introducing super high 
draft ring frames and high 
draft robing frames), enlarging 
the package (by increasing the 
cans’ capacity in carding and 
drawing, and the bobbin capac- 
ity), mechanizing cleaning (by 
using pneumatic clearers), and 
raising machine speed and auto- 
mation, (by employing automatic 
spoolers and high-speed war- 
pers). These improvements are 
naturally aimed at improving 
quality of products as well as 
elevating the productivity, 

The most noteworthy develop- 
ment in the technical side of 
the cotton industry is the in- 
vention of the epoch-making 
device known as the continuous 
blowing-carding-<drawing unit, 
which is ready to be put to 
practical use in some plants. 

The technical improvement is 
already resulting in higher pro- 
ductivity of each spindle, which 
last year turned out 224 grams 
of pure cotton yarn per day as 
against 192 grams in 1955. In 
man power, too, an 18 per cent 
reduction has been achieved be- 
tween the two years, namely 
from 10.33 to 9.04 workers per 
case of yarn. Actually, the pro- 
ductivity of spindles and 
workers have been raised by 
more than 18 per cent if we 
take into consideration the fact 
that the yarn is getting finer in 
recem years. 


Another result of the techni- 


RESIN FINISH RANGE: 


cal 6 kA is manifest in 


~ 
resin-processed cotton fabrics in- 


Thanks to the identien: @ of new r weeenebes and 4 finishing techniques, 
Japanese cotton goods are now free from their former drawbacks of and 


shrinking. 


11959 to 


the higher grade of the pro- 
ducts. More combed yarn and 
yarn of finer counts are being 
manufactured. The average 
count increased from 26.71 in 
1950, to 30.50 in 1955 and to 
30.81 in 1959. During the same 
period, the output of combed 
yarn rose from 7,047 tons to 
29,581 tons and to 49,640 tons. 
In and after 1947, combed varn 
has always accounted for 10 per 
cent of the total production of 
pure cotton yarn. 


Another conspicuous phenom- 


;| enon is the drop in production 


of shirting and the rise in 
poplin output. The former rose 
from 827 million square meters 
in 1955 to 1,087 million square 
meters in 1957 but dropped in 
558 million square 
meters. .The latter regis- 
tered 346 million square meters 
in 1950 and thereafter went up 
annually, until in 1959, it 
reached 559 million’ square 
meters, paver = g the output of 
shirting mate 


The adoption of better dyeing 
processes and finishing methods 
is also worthy .of mention in 
connection with the _techni- 
cal improvement in the cotton 
industry. 


Color Fastness 


The improvement of color 
fastness is proved by the larger 
consumption of vat dye and 
pigment color. Between 
1955 and 1958 it increased from 
210 tons to 470 tons (123 per 
cent) and from 1,129 tons to 
4,199 tons (271 per. cent), re- 
spectively. By contrast, during 
the same period, the consump- 
tion of all dyestuffs by the in- 
dustry increased by only 36 per 
“ser from 9,080 tons to 12,338 
ons. 


Meanwhile, production of 
creased from 24,617,000 square 
meters in 1955 to 217,568 square 


meters in 1959, and silket pro- 


- 
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~«={spun rayon 


970 tons In 1958—a decrease of 
175 per cent. Rayon filament 
yarn witnessed a sharper drop 
from 121,600 tons to 84,320 tons 
or a 30.7 per cent decrease while 
yarn (including 
mixed yarn) decreased from 
282,061 tons to 192,846 tons or 
a 31.6 per cent drop. 

This was a new phenomenon 
because in previous business re- 
cessions which hit the textile 
industry, the cotton industry 
was hit harder than rayon. This 
improvement in the position of 
cotton is attributable to the in- 
dustry’s new sales efforts. 


The same tendency was wit- 
nessed in export statistics. 


Export of cotton § textiles 
marked a peak in 1957—1,228 
million square meters—and then 
plummeted in the following 
year. It picked up somewhat 
in 1959, recovering to 1,056 mil- 
lion square meters or 86 per 
cent of the 1957 mark. 


Export of rayon fabrics, on 
the other hand, marked an all- 
time high of 366 million square 
meters in 1956 and then saw 
three consecutive years of de- 
crease. Export in 1959 amount- 
ed to 238 million square me- 
ters only 65 per cent of the 
1956 peak. 

Spun rayon: yarn export hit 
its peak of 784 million square 
meters in 1957, dropped dur- 


me ing the next two vears and then 


411,680,000 
Besides, 272,919,- 
square meters to 886,933,000 
000 square meters of cédtton 
cloth were treated against 
shrinkage. These new finishing 
processes are helping change 
the common concept that cotton 
will easily shrink and wrinkle. 40 


Efforts for Marketing 

Thirdly, in addition to the re- 
cent improvement in manufac- 
turing and finishing techniques, 
new designs being developed 
one after another are giving 
cotton products a larger variety. 


Cotton textiles which used to 
be used only for underwear and 
working clothes are now finding 
their way into formal clothes 
and even high fashion ladies’ 
dresses, 


Because of this change, the 
industry's sales attitude has also 
come to assume a new orienta- 
tion, 


Manufacturers no longér try 
to force the consumers.to buy 
what they have turned out. “In- 
stead, they try to know what 
the consumers want and pro- 
vide them with the desired pro- 
ducts and then manufacture 
more new products which 
would lure the consumers. 


This change in the sales pol- 
icy has resulted in close coop- 
eration among the cotton manu- 
facturers for market research 
and sales promotion. The Ja- 
pan Cotton Industry Promotion 
Association was established in 
1956.for this purpose. 


Japan's cotton industry, like 
many other industries, suffered 
a serious business recession in 
1958. This business slump hit 
rayon production harder than 
cotton, 


Production Drop 


Production of cotton yarn (in- 
cluding mixed’ yarn) dropped 
from 512,513 tons in 1957 to 422,- 


cessed ones from 


square meters. 


recovered in 1959 to 578° million 
square meters or 74 per cent of 
the peak figure, 


Japan’s cotton industry has 
made a remarkable showing 
when compared with their for- 
eign counterparts. 


While the export decrease 
rate after the 1957 peak in Ja- 
pan is 14 per cent, the United 
States, Britain, France, and 
Italy suffered much sharper de- 
creases in their cotton textile 
exports. The U.S. reached its 
cotton textile export peak in 
1947, Britain in 1949, France, 
Italy and Belgium in 1951. The 
decrease rate as of 1959 was 
more than 60 per cent for the 
U.S. and Italy, more than 50 
per cent for Britain and over 

40 per cent for France. 


Thus Japan’s cotton industry 
is doing exceptionally well des- 


‘ishing of 


pite the increasing competition 
from newly rising Asian coun- 
tries. , 

Japan's cotton textile export 
market has witnessed signifi- 
cant changes in recent years. 

The most outstanding change 
has been the continuous dimin- 
the Asian market 
whose share dropped to less 
than 50 per cent of Japan’s total 
export market in 1959. This 


. Was brought about as a result of 


the rapid progress taking place 
in Indonesia, Burma, the Philip- 
pines and Vietnam who were 
once major buyers of Japanese 
cotton goods. The changes in 
these countries included the 
development of domestic textile 
industries, unstable foreign ex- 


| change situation and infiltration 


6f Communist Chinese cotton 
goods into these countries as a 
result of a vigorous export offen- 
sive launched by Red China. 


On the other hand, export to 
Europe, the U.S. Canada, and 
Australia increased somewhat, 
partly because of the high liv- 
ing standards in these countries 

the continued existence of 
demands for certain kinds of 
cotton products in these cotton 
manufacturing countries. 


In. 1959, 11.2 per cent of Ja- 
pan’s total cotton fabrics export 
went to Europe, 9.7 per cent to 
North America and 11.2 per cent 
to Australia while less than 50 
per cent was exported to Asia. 


Market Composition 


The composition of Japan's 
cotton fabrics market between 
1934 and 1936 was: Asia 64.3 per 
cent, Europe 2.8 per cent, 
North America 1.7 per cent and 
Australia 3.3 per cent, The 
make-up in 1953, when exports 
to Europe and the U.S. had not 
fully recovered, was: Asia 71.7 
per cent, Europe 7.5 per cent. 
North America 3.7 per cent and 
Australia 2.7 per cent, 


Cotton fabrics being exported 
to Europe and North America 
are of two kinds. One «com- 
prises those which are manu- 
factured into finished cotton 
goods in the importing coun- 
tries such as unbleached cot- 
ton cloth exported to Europe. 
The other includes those which 
are regarded as unsuitable for 
manufacturing in the import- 
ing countries such as velveteen 
and gingham which are popu- 
lar in the United States, 


These facts show that Japa- 
nese cotton products are popu- 
lar with the consumers and 
manufacturers of these foreign 
countries because of their su- 
perior quality, 


Voluntary Export Curbs 


Japanese cotton manufactur- 
ers find it against their con- 
science to invade foreign mar- 
ket and create undue pressure 
on the domestic cotton indust- 
ries of importing countries. In 
fact, the Japanese cotton indus- 
try has been taking voluntary 
control measures in exporting 
cotton goods, taking the situa- 
tion in each country into con- 
sideration. 


The self-imposed restriction 
on export of cotton fabrics to 
the U.S., Canada and most Eu- 
ropean countries is enforced un- 
der the Export Trade Control 
Ordinance. In the case of ex- 
port to the U.S., volume con- 
trol is being applied to finished 
cotton goods in addition fo cot- 
ton fabrics, 


These restrictive measures 
not only run counter to the 
world tendency toward trade 
liberalization but also disagree 
with the interest of consumers 
in importing countries who 
want ‘to buy Japanese cotton 
goods to enrich their life, 


It must also be noted that as 
cotton goods expofts to Europe 
and North America during 1959 
ran up to 220 million square 
meters, accounting for 20 per 
cemt of Japan’s total cotton 
fabric exports, these Gountries 
have become a very important 
market for Japan's cotton fab- 
ric export. 

In view of these facts, the 
industry is anxious to see the 
current restrictive measures re- 


moved at an early opportunity 
through mutual understanding 
with buying countries. 

Japan’s cotton industry work- 
ers, especially unmarried wom- 
en who account for the major- 
ity, are being paid compargtive- 
ly higher wages than the gen- 
eral pay standard of Japanese 
workers. Young girls employed 
is Japanese cotton mills are en- 
joying generally better living 
conditions at company-run dor- 
mitories than they would at 
their own homes; mostiy farm- 
ing households. 

The good working conditions 
make it possible for the cotton 
industry to recruit efficient 
workers and this, in turn, has 
enabled the industry to develop 
so rapidly. 

Here are some statistics to 
show that the above statement 
is really based on ‘facia. ’ 


Average Wages 


In 1953, the average monthly 
wage of the 10 imajor cotton’ 
spinning firms was ¥32,904 for 
men and ¥11,236 for women 
whereas that of general manu- 
facturing companies was ¥24,- 
251 for men and ¥9.130 for 
women. (Japan Spinning Asso- 
ciation and Labor inistry 
statistics). 


Thus the average ‘wage of 
male workers in the cotton in- 
dustry is 35.7 per cent higher 
than that of manufacturing in- 
dustries In general. The figure 
for female workers is 23.1 per 
cent higher. 

When discussing the treat- 
ment of workers, not only the 
wages but also the funds the 
company spends for its work- 
ers’ welfare must be taken into 
consideration. The sum is quite 
high in Japan's cotton industry. 


This is because the cotton in- 
dustry depends heavily on the 
labor of unmarried women who 
are usually accommodated in 
dormitories. In 1958, Japanese 
cotton manufacturing firms 
spent ¥3,004 or 17.2 per cent 
of the average monthly cash 
wage of ¥17,448 for boarding 
expenses. This outlay includes 
expenses for the maintenance 
of the workers’ dormitory 
which is made available free of 
charge, food expense subsidies 
and the running expenses for 
various cultural, recreational 
and other welfare facilities. 


Disposal of Equipment 


Since 1956, setting up of new 
cotton spinning facilities has 
been restricted under the 
Temporary Measures Law on 
Textile Industry Facilities 
calls for the registration of 
every cotton spinning spindle. 
A similar step was taken as re- 
gards new installation of cotton 
weaving machines under the 
Small and Medium Enterprise 
Organizing Law. 

These measures were aimed at 
holding down excessive expan- 
sion of spinning equipment and 
removing the latent threat of 
excessive production. 


They achieved the intended 
purposes, and equipment invest- 
ment was diverted to moder- 
nization rather than expansion 
of production facilities. 


The cotton industry is tak- 
ing another forward step—dis- 
posal of existing facilities con- 
sidered excessive, 


In the case of spinning ma- 
chines, for instance, 1,255,000 
spindies or 13.9 per cent of the 
registered equipment totaling 9 
million spindles have been put 
out of operation since May 1959. 


As regards cotton weaving 
machines, 55,034 surplus and 
obsolete units have been de- 
stroyed since 1956 up to March 
1960, 


It is evident that Japan’s 
cotton industry has passed the 
period of expansion and enter- 
ed a period of improvement and 


modernization of production 
methods, facilities and _ sales 
technique. When these improve- 
ment efforts are completed, 


Japanese cotton products will 
become better and more com- 
petitive on the international 
market. 


ROLLER PRINTING MACHINE: One of the many imptov ements seen in the cualier of Japa- 
increased 


mese cotton goods is the greatly 


stability of dyes. 
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SIAN Gore 


Big Variety of Chemical Fibers Produced 


Rayon Still Accounts for Bulk of Total Consumption 


The production of rayon start- 
ed more than 40 years ago in 
this country. Despite its age, 
however, demand for this fiber 
still accounts for the major 
portion of the total consumption 
of chemical fibers because of its 
excellent qualities and low cost. 


Viscose rayon is produced by 
seven matrufacturers operating 
nine mills. 


Rayon yarn is manufactured 
principally in 120<denier size, 
followed by 75, 150 and 250 
deniers. With the recent increase 
in demand for high-quality fab- 
rics, however, finer sizes are re- 
ceiving greater attention, with 
75-denier as the predominant 
product, followed by 50, 40 and 
30 deniers. Now, 20-denier yarn 
is also in production. 


Efforts to improve quality 
have constantly been made by 
the manufacturers, and today 
such new products as thick-and- 
thin and hollow yarns are in 
commercial production, Several 
of the manufacturers also have 
fine high-tenacity yarns, rang- 
ing in size from 20 to 75 deni- 


ers, in regular production. 
These are used in the manufac- 
ture of high-quality lighter 
fabrics. 


Improvement of the quality 
of export textiles has always 
been the chief concern of the 
rayon manufacturers; and ef- 
forts have been made to pro- 
vide adequate technical gul- 
dance to weavers. Close con- 
nections have also been estab- 
lished with ~killed weavers and 
finishers to produce high-utility 
satin, shioze, fujiette and other 
quality textiles for export. 

These fabrics are thus manu- 
factured and sold under the gui- 
dance of, and on the responsibil- 
ity of, the fiber manufacturers. 
The quality of such products is 
guaranteed by the reputation of 
their brands. 

In addition to the three types 
of fabic mentioned above, fine- 
yarn fabrics such as voile, 
crepe, taffeta and palace are 
available for export. 

The principal secondary pro- 
ducts available for export are 
mufflers, scarves and handker- 
chiefs, but pajamas and other 
apparel, and materials for sa- 
rongs and saris, are also availa- 
ble in abundance. 


High Tenacity Rayon 
High-teaacity rayon yarn is 
manufactured in 1,100-denier 
and 1,650-denier sizes by four 
manufacturers operating four 
milis. 


While improvement in the 
quality of high-tenacity rayon 
yarn has been remarkable, the 
bulk of the production now con- 
sists of super-high-tenacity yarn, 
which is far superior in tensile 
strength, heat resistance and 
fatigue life. The production of 
super-super-high tenacity rayon 
yarn is also increasing. 

In recognition of its superb 
characteristics, hightenacity 
rayon yarn has now almost 
entirely. replaced cotton for 
motorcar tire-cord. It is also 
widely used in the manufacture 
of bicycle tires, belts and hoses. 

Viscose Rayon Staple 

Because of continuing efforts 
to improve quality and to de- 
velop appropriate products of 
viscose rayon staple, this mater- 
jal is now used in a wide range 
of fields, including biends | em 
other fibers. At present vis 
rayon staple is produced by 15 
manufacturers operating 15 
mills. 

Rayon staple is produced in 
crimped and regular forms with 
crimped staple accounting for 
nearly 60 per cent of the total 
outpyt. Spun<iyed staple is also 
produced, while a start has been 
made in the manufacture of hol- 
low staple. 

Crimped staple is manufac- 
tured in some 80 combinations 
of denier sizes and 25 to 152 
mm (1 to 6inch) lengths. It 
is also manufactured in tow 
form. 

Crimped staple of 7 deniers 
and 76mm (3 inches) or more 
in length is used for manufac- 
turing blankets while 10 to 15- 
denier staple is used for manu- 
facturing carpets. 

Regular staple is manufac- 
tured in nearly 40 combina- 
tions, including sizes ranging 
from 0.9 to 15 deniers and 
lengths ranging from 29mm 
(1% inches) to 203mm _ (8 
inches). It is also produced in 
tow form. 

Rayon staple can thus be man- 
ufactured in any size and 
length, and can be crimped as 
desired. And since it can be 


spun easily in mixtures with na- 
tural fibers atid with synthetic 
fibers of alj| kinds, can’ be dyed 
easily, and is the least expensive 
of all fibers, it has been put to 
a Wide range of uses; 


New Cellulosic Fibers 

In addition to the rayon pro- 
ducts mentioned above, high- 
tenacity rayon staple with spe- 
cially high dry and wet strength 
is being manufactured in in 
creasing quantities. 

Toramomen has been under 
production for 17 years now, 
but recently new Toramomen 
with improved knot strength 
has begun to be manufactured. 

Also placed in production re- 
cently are all-skin and high wet 
modulus fibers, all of which are 
being used extensively for ap- 
parel and industrial purposes. 

Experiments are also being 
conducted with cross-linked cel- 
lulose fibers. 

Spun Rayon Yarn 

Spun rayon yarn is manufac- 
tured in pure form as well as 
in mixtures with acetate, syn- 
thetic fibers, wool and cotton, 

It is made of crimped or re- 
gular staple. In either form it 
is manufactured in different de- 
niers and lengths conforming to 
the requirements of the end pro- 
ducts, or in mixtures with fibers 
of different deniers. 

Various types of yarn are 
produced under several spin- 
ning systems, but the cotton 
system is quantitatively predo- 
minant. However, worsted type 
yarn, woolen type, Perlock type, 
direct spinning type and the 
Pacific converter type yarns are 
also available. 

Spun rayon yarn is manufac- 
tured principally in 30s, follow- 
ed by 20s and 40s, but Various 
coarser counts, as well as very 
fine 100/2, 120/2 and 140/2 are 
also manufactured. 

Also available are fancy yarns 
(slub yarn, etc), special-twisted 
yarn, stock-dyed and spun-dyed 
yarn. 

Spun rayon textiles have been 
finding increasingly receptive 
markets abroad in recent years. 
Principal fabrics exported are 
muslin, fancy weave, shirting 
and gingham. Serge, gabardine, 
poplin, tropical and pique are 
also in demand, 

Among finished goods, piece- 
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dyed fabrics predominate; but 
printed, yarn-dyed and bleach- 
ed fabrics are also produced. 
Among the wide range of sec- 
ondary products, the principal 
export items are: sarongs, saris, 
gowns, pajamas, mufflers, 
shawls, knit goods, underwear, 
and women’s and children’s 
clothing in general. 
Cuprammonium Yarn 


The production of cupram- 
monium yarn in Japan followed 
shortly after that of viscose 
rayon yarn. This yarn is pro 
duced by only a few manufac- 
turers in the world. In Japan 
only one manufacturer is en- 
gaged tn the production of this 
yarn, 

Manufactured in very fine 
sizes, cuprammonium yarn is 
suitable for sheer and light fab- 
rics. As the production of high- 
quality fabrics is the objective, 
stress is placed on yarns finer 
than 75 deniers. The finest yarn 
produced is of 20-<denier size, 
while the coarsest is 150 de- 
niers. 

Cuprammonium fabrics pos- 
sess the elegance of silk but 
greater practicability. Crepe de 
chine, georgette crepe, bemfan- 
ny and habutae are typical pro- 
ducts, but others, such as voile, 
sheers, taffeta, satin, brocade, 
various prints and necktie and 
lining materials are also availa- 
ble. Knit cuprammonium tricot 
fabric is also produced. 

Principal secondary products 
are tricot articles comprising 
slips, petticoats and other items 
of underwear, but blouses, hand- 
kerchiefs and quilting of vari- 
ous ‘kinds are also manufactur- 
ed. 

The variety of fabrics and 
secondary products is expected 
to be further enriched, now that 
cuprammonium staple is to be 
manufactured in the near fu- 
ture. 

Acetate 

Although acetate was manu- 
factured in Japan for the first 
time 13 years ago, full indus- 
trial-scale production only be- 
gan in 1955. One of the pro- 
ducers recently started indus- 
trial production of high tensile 
strength acetate by acetylation 
of high-tenacity rayon staple, 
and production capacity will be 
doubled in 1960. 

Filament yarns range in size 
from 40 to 300 deniers; finer 
yarns are used for manufactur- 
ing high-quality lighter fabrics. 
Fabrics of 100 per cent acetate 
content are manufactured, but 
mixtures with other yarns are 
also produced, Acetate yarn is 
also being turned out. 

In staple form, 3<denier ds 
manufactured in the largest 
po nagagl but fibers up to 12 

eniers also available. 
These are ” wie principally 
with rayon staple. Spun fab- 
rics in mixtures with synthetic 
fibers, especially polyester fiber, 
have been produced lately. 
Coarse-denier fiber is used for 
cigarette filters. 

Experimental production of 
triacetaté is now being conduct- 
ed, and quantity production of 
this fiber is expected to mate- 
rialize in the near future, 

In addition to filament and 
spun acetate yarns blended 
with rayon, filament fabrics 
such as voile, taffeta, crepes, 
satin, twill and famey weaves 
are being exported. There are 
also fabrics mixed with rayon, 
such as muslin, serge, tropical 
and poplin. 

Nylon 
Formerly only type 6 nylon 


was produced in .Japan, but 


type 66 is also to make its ap- 
pearance in the very near 
future. Nylon is manufactured 


by two manufacturers operat- 
ing three mills, and its output 
is the largest among the syn- 
thetic fibers. 


For manufacturing articles of 
clothing, filament yarns rang- 


ing in size from fine 12 and 15. 


deniers to coarse 250 deniers 
are used. It is also used in 


? large quantities for manufactur- 


ing stretch and bulky yarn, 


Women’s stockings and socks, 
tricot products such as women’s 
underwear and gloves, and 
tulles and nets, comprise the 
nylon knit goods available. 


Nylon filament fabrics manu- 
factured are crepe, seersucker, 
taffeta, twill, satin, sheers and 
crepe de chine. In addition, 
blended yarn fabrics of nylon 
staple with rayon staple, wool 
and cotton are produced. 


Fishing nets, mostly gill and 
seine nets, are the predominant 
industrial nylon products. De- 
mand for these from abroad is 
on the increase. Leaders are 
another product enjoying a 
high reputation. 


Other industrial uses of nylon 
are the manufacture of canvas, 


filters, anticorrosion tapes, 
spindie tapes, ropes, belts and 
brushes. 


Other products include tire 


cord, tarpaulins, carpets and 
bonded fabrics. 
Vinylon 


Vinylon is a generic name 
given to polyvinyl alcohol fibers 
successfully manufactured com- 
mercially in Japan. It is a syn- 
thetic fiber having unique char- 
acteristics and utility. At pres- 
ent, two manufacturers operat- 
ing two mills are engaged in 
full-scale production of this 
fiber. Two or three others are 
engaged in experimental pro- 
duction. 


While vinylon possesses char- 
acterstics common to other 
synthetic fibers, its moisture 
absorbency is especially high. 
Since vinylon fabric resembles 
cotton fabric in many respects, 
and the fiber is comparatively 
low-priced, it is extensively used 
not only for clothing but also 
for industrial purposes. 

Vinylon is produced principal- 
ly as staple, and pure and mixed 
yarns are spun from it. Pure 
yarns are mainly used for in- 
dustrial purposes, while mixed 
yarns are used in clothing 
manufacture. Vinylon yarn is 
produced in 20, 30, 40 and 60 
counts. The majority of mixed 
yarns contain rayon staple or 
cotton, 

Main vinylon fabrics include 
serge, gabardine, poplin, denim, 
shirting, flannel, twill and drill. 
These are used principally for 
making dresses, pajamas, sports- 
wear, work clothing and wuni- 
forms. Alse available are knit 
underwear and blankets. 

Fishing nets represent the 
principal industrial vinylon pro- 
duct. The materia! is also used 
for making wind and bird 
screens, which are in growing 
demand overseas as well as in 
the domestic market. Tents, 
canvas, filters, fertiliger sacks, 
tire cord, belts and hoses are 
also produced. 

Vinylon filament research has 
already been completed and in- 
dustrial production has begun. 
At present, the filament is used 
principally for manufacturing 
tire cord, fishing nets snd ropes. 

The latest innovation is the 
production of a new fiber by 
chemical combination of poly- 
Vinyl alcohol and viscose in: the 
spinning solution. 

Vinylon was developed in 
Japan. The raw material manu- 
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facturing techniques are alrea- 

dy being “exported,” and fiber 

manufacturing techniques are 

also about to be made available 
abroad. 


Polyvinylidene Chloride Fiber 


Polyvinylidene chloride fiber 
produced in Japan is identical 
with that marketed in the Unit- 
ed States and Europe under the 
trade name of Saran. Two 
manufacturers operating two 
mills are engaged in the produc- 
tion of this fiber. . 

Polyvinylidene chloride fiber 
is produced principally in mono- 
filament of 500, 750 and 1,000 
deniers. Recently, about 40 per 
cent of the total output has 
been used for sheeting, carpets, 
awnings and screens. also 
used for upholstery. 

About 30 per cent offthe total 
output is used for manufactur- 
ing fishing nets. Becduse of its 
comparatively high specific 
gravity, it is used for making 
fixed and trawl nets and, com- 
bined with nylon, for purse 
seine nets. The rest is used for 
industrial purposes, such as filt- 
ers. 

Vinylidene staple Is used for 
manufacturing -clothing mate- 
rials, principally in mixtures 
with rayon staple. 


Polyvinyl Chloride Fiber 


Three manufacturers operat- 
ing three mills are now engag- 
ed in the production of this 
fiber. Because its raw materi- 
al is a resin which is produced 
in large quantities at compara- 
tively low cost, it is one of the 
lower-priced synthetic fibers. 

This fiber is manufactured 
by both the meltextrude spin- 
ning and dry spinning proces- 
s¢s. The dry spinning pro- 
cess is a unique method devel- 
oped in Japan through the 
discovery of a low-cost solvent; 
fine filament and staple are be- 
ing produced by this process. 

Filament yarn is used for 
manufacturing fishing nets in 
large quantities, but industrial 
filters, canvas, Insect screens, 
and upholstery fabrics are also 
manufactured. 

Filament yarn is also made 
into stretch yarn for use in the 
manufacture of knit underwear 
and sweaters. 

Staple fiber is made entirely 
by the dry-spinning process 
and, in mixtures with wool, 
cotton, rayon and acetate, is 
used for manufacturing knit 


products, uniform materials, 
pile weaves and _  cotton-like 
batting. 


Four manufacturers operat- 


‘Sh *S3 
ing four mills are engaged in 
full commercial-scale produc- 
tion of polyacrylonitrile fiber, 
which has undergone rapid de- 
velopment in the past two or 
three years. Four more manu- 
facturers are carrying out ex- 
perimental production-with a 
view to Yaunching full produc- 
tion of this fiber. 


Polyacrylonitrile fibers are of 
differing chemical compositions 
and are manufactured by sev- 
eral processes. 

Each acrylic fiber has its 
own merits, but generally 
speaking, they are notable for 
elasticity and bulkiness. For 
this reason, ‘they are finding 
wide uses in fields hitherto 
dominated by wool, 

Pure acrylic yarn is suited to 
the manufacture of sweaters 
and other knit materials. In 
mixtures with wool, it is used 
for making fall and winter 
woven suiting materials as well 
as overcoat fabrics. Blended 
with cotton or rayon, it is prin- 


cipally used for knit under- 
wear. 
Polyester Fiber 
Commercial production of 


polyester fiber was started in 


1958 by two manufacturers 
operating two mills. 

Staple is the predominant 
production form. It is used for 
manufacturing summer apparel 
in blends with cotton, rayon, 
linen, ramie or wool, Products 
made of yarns mixed with poly- 


ester fiber are tance 3 tol 
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in “wash-and-wear” quality, and 
fine results have been achieved 
in the manufacture of dress 
shirts with cotton or linen blend’ 
and trousers with wool or rayon 
blend. 

In addition to fabrics’ and 
knitwear, polyester filament 
finds industrial applications 
utilizing its durability, heat and: 
chemical resistance. Fire hoses, 
filters and ropes are some of 
the products in this line, 


Polyethylene Fiber 


Polyethylene fiber is current- 
ly being produced by seven 
manufacturers operating seven 
mills. These, however, include 
some still in the experimental 
stage. 

Practically all polyethylene 
fibers produced are made of 
high-density polyethylene by 
the low-pressure polvmerization 
process. This makes them 
superior to earlier polyethylene 
fibers in physical properties, 
such as heat resistance and fen- 
sile strength. 

These factors, in conjunction 
with the fiber’s low specific 
gravity, cause it to be used prin- 
cipally for making ropes for 
fishing. Other uses are found 
in the manufacture of insect 
and wind screens. 

Only monofilament is being 
manufactured at the moment, 
but multifilament yarn is ex- 
pected to be produced on a full 
commercial scale in the near 
future. It is also expected that 
various product-uses suited to 
the qualities of this fiber will 
be Gev eloped. 
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ASAHI CHEMICAL INDUSTRY CO., LTD. 


25, 1-chome, Dojima-Hamadori, Kita-ku, Osaka 


KURASHIKI RAYON CO., LID. 


2, Umeda, Kita-ku, Osaka 


MITSUBISHI RAYON CO., LID. 


8, 2-chome, Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


NIPPON RAYON: CO., LID. 


5, Imabashi, 3-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka 


TOHO 


6, Tori 3-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


TEIKOKU RAYON CO., LID. 


44, Edobori-minami-dori, 


1-chome, 


RAYON CO., HD. 


TOYO RAYON CO., LID. 


1, 2-chome, Nihonbashi Muromachi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


Nishi-ku, Osaka 
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Dates From 1872 


i THE JAPAN TIMES, MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1960 


Growth of Local Beer Industry 


Beer ts said to have been first 
brewed in Japan by a doctor 
named Kawamoto Komin during 
the closing years of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate. 

Kawamoto was reportedly 
served beer When he called on 
Cmdr. Matthew C. Perry at 
Uraga as an interpreter of the 
Tokugawa Government. 


He took an immense liking to 
the foreign liquor and later 
brewed beer himself on an ex- 
perimental basis. 


In 1872, W. Copeland from 
the United States set up a brew- 
ery in Yokohama to supply 
beer to foreign residents and 
consumers in Shanghai. 

The following year, Masaaki 
Noguchi of Kofu learned the 
process from Copeland and 
oe his first product in 

eT 

The many small-scale brewer- 
jes that sprung up in the suc- 
ceeding years were eventually 
replaced by large modern plants 
after the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-95. 

In the 1920's, the survivors 
narrowed down to the Dai Nip- 


Modern plant of a leading Japan 


pon Beer, jhe Kirin Beer, 
Sakura Beer, Kotobukiya Beer 
(later Tokyo Beer) and Nihon 
Beer Kosen. 

The enactment of the Beer 
Tax Law in 1901 and the de- 
pression following the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-05 were 
responsible for the collapse of 
the smaller beer plants. 


By the 1930s, beer equaled 
Sake in popularity among the 
Japanese. 

The progressive increase in 
demand for beer Was accom- 
panied by a corresponding im- 
provement in quality ahd expan- 
sion of beer: plants. 

Runs Into Doldrums 


The prosperous industry ran 
into doldrums in the wake of 
the enforcement of the tight 
money policy accompanying the 
lifting of the ban against gold 
exports in 1930, which followed 
the 1927 panic triggered by the 
post-World War I depression. 

Beer sales plummeted and all 
breweries joined a life-or-death 
race for sales. 

The difficulties continued until 
June 1933, when a cartel system 


order, while the Sakura 
ery Co. was absorbed by the 


was established through the 
good offices of an influential 
business leader. The Dai Nippon 
Brewery absorbed the ihon 
Beer Kosen, and with the Kirin 
Brewery, formed a cooperative 
beer selling company, covering 
also the products of the Sakura 
Brewery and the Tokyo Brew- 
ery. The beer cartel was re 
garded as a model in the busi- 
ness world at that time. 


Soon afterward, the founda- 
tion for business expansion of 
brewers was laid as the general 
business situation started to 
pick up with the promotion of 
exports as a result of the change 
in the foreign exchange rate. 
Particularly welcome for the 
beer makers was the abolition 
of prohibition in 1933 in the 
United States. 

Later, domestic demand kept 
rising consistently while ex- 

rts rose substantially, and in 

39 the output reached 2,660,- 
000 barrels. One year earlier 
the Kirin Brewery Co. had 
opened a new plant, bringing 
the total of Japanese breweries 
to 15. 

After production reached a 
prewar peak in late 1930s, it 
started declining gradually from 
1940 on, as a 15-per cent pro- 
duction curb was enforced by 
the Government in view of the 
shortage of raw materials and 
labor force. 

From Bad to Worse 


Things turned from bad to 
worse as Japan went into World 
War II. Beer production drop- 
ped sharply from 1943 until it 
was a modest 710,000 barrels at 
the end of the war. 

In the course of the continu- 
ous production decrease, two 
out of the 15 Japanese brewer- 
les (Handa brewery of the Dai 
Nippon Beer Co., and the main 


| brewery of the Tokyo Beer Co.) 


were closed by Government 


Brew- 


Dai Nippon Beer Co. 
Thus the nymber of breweries 


became 13, 9 of which belonged 


to the Dai Nippon Beer Co. and 
the rest to the Kirin Brewery 
Co., at the termination of the 


war, 


The two companies launched 
rehabilitation work immediately 


after the war, but shortage of 


raw materials made kK impos- 


sible to recover the prewar pro- 
duction standard for a few 
years. 

Nationwide Program 

With the establishment of the 
Central Beer Sales Co. in 1942 
individual wholesale establish- 
ments which had previously 
been in charge of beer distribu- 
tion were replaced by the seven 
district beer sales companies 
under its wing to act according 
to a nationwide centralized dis- 
tribution program. 

With the state of war becom- 
ing increasingly precarious and 
the need for a severer control 
gaining strength, in 1943 the 
Government promulgated a law 
to centralize individual liquor 
dealers as part of the National 
Mobilization Legislation. As 
eeweag ee by the law individual 
iquor retailers were organized 
into liquor sales cooperatives, 
while the function of beer 
wholesaling was assumed by the 
beer sales companies mentioned 
above. 


The law marked a shift from. 


free sales system to ration 
system and obliged the in- 
dividual breweries to stop using 
their trade marks until 1949. 

In July 1944 the central and 
district. beer sales companies 
were further centralized into a 
Beer Distribution Control Co. by 
an ordinance. This organization 
functioned as the sole distribu- 
tor of beer. 


Ordinance Abolished 

Upon termination of the war 
in 1945 the ordinance was abol- 
ished and the sole distributor 
was reorganized into a “Beer 
Distribution Co.” and designat- 
ed by the Government as a tem- 
porary distribution organ. This 
remained in the service as a 
central distributor until 1948. 

In March 1948 when the 
Liquor Distribution Corporation 
was established the corporation 
was authorized to purchase a!l 
alcoholic beverages and to 
wholesale them to retailers. 


Beer production in the post- 
war period was limited to the 
maximum of 800,000 barrels, just 
enough to meet the minimum 
demand. 

However, since restrictions 
were lifted in 1949 resumption 
of beer export as well as the 
adoption of large-scale programs 
for raising liquor taxation, the 
production has been going up 
in Line with the stabilization of 
the nation’s economy. 


Increasing Consumption 

Especially in recent years, 
when ever-increasing consump- 
tion is expected throughout the 
year owing to the popularity of 
beer among the younger genera- 
tion and farming people, the 
beer industry in Japan has en- 


‘aq joyed an unprecedented boom. 


ese brewery 


CR; 


All breweries have expanded 
their production facilities to 
meet the ever-increasing de- 
mand and are trying to improve 
the quality of their product, 
This year’s production is esti- 
mated to be 5 million barrels. 

The Dai Nippon Breweries Co., 


f which contemplated voluntary 


dispersion of its business after 
the Anti-Monopoly Law came 
into effect in April 1947, was 
ordered to split up in. February 
1948 by the Stock Adjustment 
Committee under the Excessive 
Economic Power Decentraliza- 
tion Law issued in December 
1947. The Kirin Beer Co. was 
also affected. 

The Kirin beer was depurged 
in December of the same year. 

The Dai Nippon Beer split in 
two and started anew as the 
Nippon Beer and Asahi Beer in 
September 1949. 

n 1965, Takara Shuzo was 
licensed to brew beer. Its pro- 
duct entered the market in 
April 1957. . . 

Around the same time, the 
Kirin Beer completed a new 
plant in Tokyo. 
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Packing bottles of Aji-No-Moto for export 


Monosodium Glutamate 
—Star Export Item 


Discovered in Japan, monoso- 
dium glutamate, a super-season- 
ing, has become popular 
throughout the whole world in 
less than half a century. Aji-No 
Moto has been the trade name 
used for this product ever since 
it was put on the market, 

Monosodium glutamate is 
widely acclaimed for its ability 
to bring out the true natural 
flavor of food as if by magic. 
Because of this quality, it is 
now considered indispensable, 
not only in the home and in 
restaurants, but also in the pro- 
cessing of such things as wine, 
meats and canned goods. With 
g00d reason, Aji-No-Moto. is 
known as the king of all food 
seasonings. 


The annual world consump 
tion of monosodium glutamate 
is now more than 25,000 tons, 
and the amount is increasing 
at the rate of nearly 20 per cent 
a year. m 


From Tangle 


This epoch-making product 
was first extracted experiment- 
ally from tangle—a seaweed 
traditionally used for food in 
Japan—by Dr. Kikunae Ikeda 
in 1908, The process was put on 
an industrial basis by the late 
Saburosuke Suzuki, the first 
president of the Ajinomoto Co, 
Inc, 


The principal raw materials 
for Aji-No-Moto are vegetable 
proteins, wheat flour and soy 
beans. For some 20 years, the 
Ajinomoto Company held a 
monopoly of the world market 
under its patent rights and the 
brand name “Aji-No-Moto” be- 
came an internationally re- 
cognized synonym for mono- 
sodium glutamate. 


Effect on Brain 


Another important, but not so 
well known ‘characteristic of 
monosodium glutamate is that 
it has a favorable effect upon 
the brain. Clinical experiments 
in the United States, Japan and 
other countries have proved 
that the administration of giuta- 
mic acid to patients suffering 
from epilepsy, mongolism, etc. 


brings amazing results. 

As a matter of fact, mono- 
sodium glutamate is now known 
widely as an agent suitable for 
increasing the learning ability 
of retarded children and pro- 
moting the development of 
individuality. Such valuable 
uses’ of monosodium glutamate 
are now being recognized more 
and more. 


When the patent rights on 
monosodium glutamate held by 
the Ajinomoto Company ex- 
pired in 1929, a number of com- 
petitive brands appeared on the 
market, both domestically and 
abroad. 


The Ajinomoto Company, Inc., 
however, which is the original 
manufacturer, is by faf the 
largest distributor in the world 
and has the most efficient sales 
network. 

Many Difficulties 

Japan's monosodium  gluta- 
mate industry experienced 
countless difficulties during the 
war years, but rapidly recover- 


ed afterward, expanding to 
nearly four times its prewar 
size. 


An increasing demand for 
monosodium glutamate is notice- 
able throughout the world. Ap- 
parently anyone who has once 
tasted food seasoned with mo- 


nosodiunit glutamate is not 
satisfied without it. Being 
practically indispensable to 


more and more consumers the 

AjtNo-Moto industry is enjoy- 

ing ever-increasing prosperity. 
Vital Role 


The Ajinomoto company plays 
a vital role in the Japanese 
economy. Aside from the for- 
eign exchange earned through 
exports, the company reduces 
the need for foreign exchange 
for imports by turning out a 
number useful by-products for 
local consumption. 


Wheat starch, soy sauce and 
edible soy bean oil—all of them 
indispensable to the Japanese 
way of life—are produced dur- 
ing the process of making mono- 
sodium glutamate—to the extent 
of saving the nation an import 
bill of over $25 million yearly. 


——— 


Japan’s Oldest 
Provision Dealers 


The late MHakaru _§Isono, 
founder of Meidi-Ya, set himself 
up in 1886 as an importer in 
Yokohama, dealing in wines and 
provisions from Europe and 
America. He immediately estab- 
lished contacts with the follow- 
ng. firms: 

rosse & Blackwell, Ltd., Lon- 
(Provisions); Hamilton & 
London; Hunter & Co., 
Sheffield, England, (Cutlery); 
Norris & Joiner, London; Allan 
& Gaiter, Virginia, U.S.A. (To- 
bacco); Cooks & Son, San Fran- 
cisco, (Tricycles); Kinnhall & 
Co., New York, (Tobacco); Lae- 
mann & Kemp, New York’ 
(Florida Waters): Pacific Ink 
Factory, San Francisco, (Blue- 
Black Ink); Antoine et Fils, 
Paris, (Polishing Pastes), and 
Lametz & Co., Manila, (To 
bacco). 


Meidi-Ya also took up ship- 
chandlering, supplying Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha with foodstuffs, 
grocery and other sundry goods 
and quickly extended its busi- 
ness network to cover the 
world. 

In 1888, Meidi-Ya secured the 
sole agency for the Kirin Brew- 
ery Co., Ltd. Isono’s energy 
rapidly extended sales of beer 
both in the home market and 
abroad. 

In 1897, Meidi-Ya was autho- 


Tized to use the designation 


“Special Purveyor to the Im- 
perial Household” and it has 
enjoyed this honor ever since. 

nh February 1903, Meidi-Ya 
which, until that time, had been 
Isono’s own property was trans- 
formed into an ordinary partner- 
yn the = invested being 
¥ 160,000. en in April 1911, 
the firm became a joint stock 
company with a capital of ¥500,- 
000 and came to be known as 
Meidi-Ya Co., Ltd. Since that 
time the capital has been in- 
creased more than once. The 
paid-up capital at present is 
¥5,400,000. 


Supplier to Embassies 

Over the years, Meidi-Ya sup- 
plied embassies and legations in 
Tokyo with wines, liqueurs and 
provisions. It also supplied 
squadrons of foreign navies, oc- 
casionally anchored in Yoko- 
— with foodstuffs and sund- 
ries. 

During the period of. over 60 
years since its founding, Meidi- 
Ya has been engaged in import- 
ing from the U.S.A. and Europe. 
The firm introduced a large 
variety of first quality provi- 
sions into the Japanese market. 
During these years Meidi-Ya has 
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also acquired a wide knowledge 
of the world’s merchandise and 
of international markets. 
Present Activities ‘ 
One of the oldest and most 
reputable concerns in Japan, 
Meidi-Ya enjoys a worldwide fe- 


putation. Under Chozo Isono, 
President, and Keizo Isono, 
Vice President, Meidi-Ya “is 


carrying on various enterprises 
as importers, exporters, wh 
salers, retailers, shipchandl 
packers of canned goods, pir- 
chasing agents for ratio 
foods by foreigners in all pri 
pal cities in Japan, and dea 
in wines & spirits, Kirin beer, 
Kirin aerated waters, canted 
goods, provisions, confectionar- 
jes, fruits, vegetables, fish, meat, 
tobacco, perfumeries, drugs, 
tableware, cooking utensils, 
cutlery, glassware, porcelain @tr. 
Meidi-Ya, has its general af- 
fices in Meidi-Ya Building, Kyo- 


bashi, Tokyo. It has braneh 
offices and stores in Fukui, 
Fukuoka, Hiroshima, Kame- 


kura, Kanazawa, Kobe, Kokure, 
Kumamoto, Kyoto, Moji, Naga- 
saki, Nagoya, Niigata, Okayama, 
Osaka, Sapporo, Sendai, Shign- 
oka, Tokyo (Ginza, Kyobashi, 
Marunouchi, & Nakano), To 
yama and Yokohama. | 


Reopening of Japan's over 
seas trade on Aug. 15, 1949, 
brought renewed animation 
Meidi-Ya’s business. 

In November 1952, the OSS 
was released by the U.S. Forces 
and imported foodstuffs became 
available to the public. : 


Holds Top Place : 

Ever since its establishment 
the Meidi-Ya has followed the 
motto. “Best merchandise st 
reasonable prices.” Striving fer 
larger purchase under strict 
foreign exchange control, Meidi- 
Ya has held top place as im- 
porter of liqueurs and ranks 
among the four big Japanege 
importers of drugs. © 


With 30 stores throughout tle 
country, half of Meidi-Ya's sales 
are accounted for by foods and 
the rest by liqueurs. J 

Meidi-Ya took its first stepla&s 
food processor last year, when 
a plant was completed in subdr- 
ban Osaka to produce i 
drinks, such as My Cola @ 
My Lac. 

On the occasion of the 75th 
anniversary of establishment of 
the firm Meidi-Ya’s Executive 
Director Okui commented on 
liberalization of foreign trade: 
“We naturally welcome it, for 
free trade is what we stand 
for.” 
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a prominent place among 
Japan’s food exports 
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Asahi Breweries, Ltd. 


President: 


T. Yamamoto 


| Tokyo, Japan 


Kirin Brewery Co., Ltd. 


President: O. Kawamura 


Nippon Breweries, Ltd. 


Tokyo, Japan 


President: K. Shibata 
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MEIDI-YA CO.,LTD. 


MAIL ADDRESS: 
CABLE ADDRESS: 
TELEX NUMBER: 
BRANCH STORES: 


4, 


TOKYO 


KAWASAKI « NAGOYA « KOKURA « MOJ!I 
« TOYAMA « 


KUMAMOTO ¢« FUKUI 


KYOBASHI 
MEIDIYA TOKYO 
22-328/MEIDIYA TOKYO 

+» YOKOHAMA +. KAMAKURA 


NICHOME, TOKYO. | 


« FUKUOKA 
KYOTO « OSAKA 


TAKAMATSU « KOBE « OKAYAMA « HIROSHIMA - KANA- 


ZAWA «+ NIIGATA « SENDAI 


« HAKODATE .«. SAPPORO 
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Only on Pan Am—the Jet leader 
such complete Jet Service ‘ 


Pan American offers the fastest, most widespread Jet service to the farthest corners 


¥ 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


(Daily to the U.S.A. via Hawaii) 


70 EUROPE 


_ Daily Clipper service to Hong Kong with connecting Jet service to Europe) 


' 


ROUND THE WORLD 


(Eastbound and 


westbound from Tokyo) 


of the world. 


Today Jet Clippers* are spanning the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, speeding across the continents 


of Asia and Europe, soaring over the Pole. To South America, too, Pan Am Jets offer the fastest 
service by far between New York and Buenos Aires. 


No matter which jet route you select, you are assured of unprecedented flying comfort and the famous Seep 
Pan Am service that has set the standard for Jet travel throughout the world. 


For expert trip planning, ; 
see your friendly travel agent or Pan American 


Tokyo: 
Osaka 
Nagoya: 


Phone 211-2441, Mitsubishi Shoji Bldg., or Imperial Hotel 
Phone 26-6048/9, Osaka Grand Hotel 
Phone 55-5131, Hotel New Nagoya 


PAR AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Iron and S 


Steel Output and Inventory 


250 cpt . 


Modernization Brings 
Big Rise in Output 


A century has elapsed since 
Japan was reopened to the rest 
of the world through treaties of 
commerce and navigation, and 
it will be recalled that Commo- 
dore Perry’s “black ships” were 
responsible for ending the three 
centuries of self-isolation impos- 
. ed by the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
Relations having been estab- 
lished with the advanced na- 
tions of the West, Samurai Ja- 
pan had to make stupendous 
efforts to modernize and to 
adopt occidental ways of gov- 
ernmen? and living. 

Although from ancient times 
the Japanese were noted for 
their craftsmanship in the mak- 
ing of swords of fine steel, mo- 
dern methods of smelting iron 
came to be used only a little 
a more than a centufy ago. 
| 4 yt Consequently, the fact Japan 

Mies: now ranks fifth among the iron 


200 . 


150 - 


e ‘ and steel producers of the world 
Safe | <n. , is striking testimony to the 
i | ote” mventory index near - miraculous progress 

Ch GARG aE = ee Cs £ , achieved in so little time. 
ateuee win a Needless to say, before the 
a , war the bulk of the domestical- 
lly producéd steel went into ar- 
' -mament. Subsequentiv, wth de- 
feat in World War II and un- 


: ‘tion appeared bleak indeed for 
'Japan’s steel industry, particul- 
ae Ss | arly since the damage inflicted: 
. ‘by Allied aircraft was extreme- 
50 Bo. 

” ly heavy. Furthermore, the 
Feb. Mar.” Apr, May Oct. ‘chaotic conditions of the post- 
(surrender period made it vir- 
tually impossible to forecast any 
steel requirements of substanti- 
al size. 
| What happened subsequently, 
| nevertheless, was that the vic- 
|}torious Allied Powers, instead 
A. carrying out a vindictive re- 
pression of the Japanese, gave 
| unstinting aid and advice to ex- 
| pedite rehabilitation and’ recon- 
| struction. 
Thus it was that while on the 
one hand sweeping reforms were 
'| instituted in the political, social 
}and economic life of the coun- 
| try. positive encouragement was 
pew given to the rehabilitation 
'of such key industries as coal, 


June July Nov, 


Dec: 


Aug. Sept. 


|electric power, and iron and 
_ Steel. 
| Recovery, though often re- 


tarded by troubles both predict- 
able and unforeseen, was fairiy 
rapid; and the Japanese came to 
harbor a new hope for the fu- 
ture as one of the free nations 
of the world. 

The fron and steel industry 
now became the backbone of 
= | the new economy, and it entered 
=, a new era of productivity, de- 
signed primarily for the better- 
'ment of the Japanese standard 
of living. 

Today, the facilities operated 
by the industry are fully moder- 
nized; output has been expand- 
ed to more than double the 
peak level Of prewar years. As 
/a world producer of steel pro- 
| ducts Japan, now in fifth place, 
enjoys a position of considerable 
| importance. 
| Production Rising Sharply 

While at one time, immediate- 
ly after the surrender, the pro- 
| duction of iron and steel declin- 
ed to virtually nothing, restora- 
tion of damaged or obsolescent 
| equipment progressed rapidly, 
| and modernization was under- 
taken aided by technology from 
abroad. 
| With greatly improved oppor- 

tunities for the importation of 
such raw materials as iron ore 
and coking coal, and with the 
demand high for postwar re. 
construction and the expansion 
of industrial plants, production 
of steel in 1953 already exceed- 
ed the prewar peak and con- 
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’ / conditional surrender, the situa-° 


—— re -_ 


tinued to increase at an ac- 
celerating pace. 

Although in 1958 there was a 
slight decline in output as com- 
pared to the 1957 record, due 
mainly to the world business | 
recession, a notable gain was 
registered in 1959 when the 16 
million-ton mark for crude steel 
production was easily topped. 

Facilities Modernized 

Huge sums have been invest- 

ed in new equipment for 


Japan's steel Industry, in mo- 


dernizing it and expanding its | , 


capacity. The industry as a) 
whole undertook basic reorgant-| 
zation and modernization be- 
tween 1950 and 1955. By spend- 
ing some $330 million thus, the 
industry was enabled to recover 
from the ravages of war, and to 
attain standards of productivity 
and quality equal to those of 
the world’s leading producers. 


‘The second program was start- 


ed in 1956, and with a budget /@ 
of $1,250 million excellent prog: | 


ress is being made. When this 
second five-year plan is com- 
pleted next vear, the industry's 
crude steel capacity will be in 
excess of 20 million metric 
tons. 


To meet ever-growing do- 


emestic and export -requirements 


for steel products, the third 
five-vear* plan is now being for- 
mulated. Thus the develop- 


ment of Japan’s iron and steel 
industry is a never-ending pro- 
cess calling for incessant re- 
search and major technological 
achievements. , 

Better Living Standards 

Up to the end of World War 
Il, Japan's iron and ateel in- 
dustry was used primarily to 
serve military requirements, 
civilian use of steel being rather 
tightly restricted. Since mili- 
tary needs were negligible after 
the war, the industry was 
forced to adjust itself to serving 
a civilian market. 

It therefore underwent a com- 
plete transformation, serving 
not only industrial customers 
engaged in expanding _ their 
manufacturing and other pro- 
ductive facilities, but also the 
general public whose appetite 
for durable consumer goods had 
been growing at a phenomenal 
rate. 

Electric washing machines, 
television sets, refrigerators, 
motor vehicles, and other con- 
sumer goods requiring light- 
gauge steel have become 
household necessities and are 
now contributing immeasurably 
toward enriching and easing the 
lives of the Japanese people. 
There is great significance in 
the fact that today Japan’s iron 
and steel industry serves pri- 
marily the welfare and hap- 
piness of the géneral public. 

xports Expanding 

In addition to the remarkable 
development of the domestic 
civilian market, there has been 
notable progress in export sales 
of Japanese steel products. 

Currently, some 20 per cent 
of the total production goes to 
overseas customers, steel thus 
becoming one of Japan's more 
important export items, Since 
1951 more than a million tons 
have been exported each year 
while in 1955 a record high of 
2.1 million tons was achieved. 

In the past the bulk of ex- 
ported steel went to India, the 
Philippines, Pakistan, Thailand, 
Hongkong, Taiwan, Indonesia, 
and other neighboring countries, 
More recently North America 
has become an important 
market for Japanese steel. 
Africa and Europe also have 


2 


made purchases. In fact, there 
is almost no country In the 


world that does not buy sqme| 


Japanese iron or steel. 


In 1958 Japan's steel exports | 


represented 4 per. cent of {he 


world's total exports of steel;| 
Japan ranked sixth after Bel-} ae 
gium, Luxemburg, the United| Bim 
States, West Germany, France, | 
Ini” 


and the United Kingdom. 
terms of net export (exports 
minus imports) Japan ranks 
even higher. 

Because Japan is obliged to 
import its essential raw mate- 


rials, it is extremely dependent |; 


on the use of its manpower and | 
know-how in working these} 
raw materials into profitable ex- 
port items. Consequently the 
Japanese have high hopes in 
connection with future exports 
of their steel products. 
Future Looks Promising 

The iron and steel industry 
of Japan, in serving as the 
springboard for postwar necov- 
er, tenefited in turn from the! 
reciprocal effect its expansion | 
had in stimulating the mpid 
growth of the economy. 

According to the 
long-range forecasting, the do- 
mestic requirements for steel 
products in terms of crude stee!, } 
10 vears hence, in 1970, will be 
34 million tons. Export sales are 
expected to reach some four 
million tons by then. This means 
that production must be increas- 
ed to more than double the 1959 
level. , 

According to the forecast 
made by the ECE in cgn- 
nection with world production 
of crude steel, Japan in 1972-75 
is expected to be turning out 
some 37.5 million tons per year, 
ranking fourth after the United 
States, the USSR and Com- 
munist China... 

In order to be able to meet: 
these anticipated requirements, 
the industry is pushing its plans 
vigorously for further “ration- 
alization” of operations and ex- 
pansion of capacity, while the 
leading producers are planning 
on building new fully-integrat- 
ed plants in various localities. 

Advances in science and tech- 
nology incessantiy widen the 
demand for its products appa- 
rently has no bounds. The role 
which the iron and steel indus- 
try of Japan is called upon to 
play in the future of a peace- 
ful and free world, for the wel- 
fare and prosperity of mankind, 
is truly one of enormous magni- 
tude and significance. 
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Modern hot strip mill (above) and oxygen converters (below) 


Today the position of Japan's 
steel industry can be considered 
as firmiy established, both at 
Sxome and abroad. Had it not 
ween for. 
the United States when the in- 
dustry was in @ state of-prostra- 
tion after the Japanese surren- 
der, it certainly would have been 
impossible for the iron and steel 
inakers of Japan to achieve even 
a _smali fraction of the progress 
titey have made. It is no ex- 
agmeration to say that at the 
root of all that has been accom- 
‘plished lies the considerate as: 
sistance extended by the United 
States in funds, technology and 
human understanding. 


In the trade involved in iron 
and steel production, Japan 
depends primarify on the United 
States for its supply of coking 
coal, steel scrap, and iron ore. 
Conversely, the United States 
now has become an important 
Suyer of Japanese steel pro- 
clucts. In this sense it can be 
said that strong tiles of steel 
span the broad expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean. 


Now, since World War II, the 
industridization requirements 
of the ui;nderdeveloped nations 
are causing a notable change in 


the encouragement of. 


ae? a se i ea. 
the traditional pattern of 
Japan's export trade consisted 
of textiles and other light In- 
dustrial products, the postwar 
trend has been toward chemical 
@nd heavy, industriel dtems) in- 
cluding steel products and 
machinery. This tendency is 
bound to become even more 
pronounced, and this means that 
the role of the iron and steel 
industry of Japan will increase 
in importance. 

The iron and steel industry of 
Japan therefore will redouble 
its efforts to serve the Free 
Worid and to strengthen the 
ties that it maintains with the 
United States, 

The Exporters’ Association 

The Japan Iron and Steel Ex- 
porters’ Association is a non- 
profit corporation founded a 
maintained by the major pro- 
ducers, distributors and export- 
ers Of iron and steel products. 
It strives to make known ab- 
road the activities of its mem- 
ber companies, and works. po- 
sitively to promote far trade 
practices. 

All bona fide business in- 
quiries from overseas are will- 
ingly accepted and processed 
by the Association on behalf 
of its members. pen 
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Products 


PRODUCTS: 


Pig Iron, Billet, Slob, Sheet Bor, Bar, Shape, 
Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, Plate, Hot Rolled Sheet, 
Tin-Plote, 
By- 


Sheet, Galvanized Sheet, 
Light Gouge Steel & Chemicol 


FUJI IRON & 
STEEL CO., LTD. 


Head Office: 

Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address; 
STEELFUJI TOKYO 


‘*  Muroran, Kamaishi, Hirohata, Kawasaki 


ed 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


Yawoto 
gouges of steel 
tully 
ments of countries the world 
over. 
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-_ YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


YAWATASTEEL TOKYO 
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Demand for Electric Power Still Rising 


Industry Spends Huge Sums on Construction of New Power Plants and Other Facilities 


Parallel with the nation’s ec- 
Gnomic growth, the consump- 
tion of electric power for indus- 
trial use has been increasing at 
an average annual rate of 11.5 
per eent since fiscal 1951.. The 
increasing tempo will become 
further pronounced with the 
progress of modernization of 
factory equipment and renova- 
tion of production techniques. 

The household consumption 
of electric power has also been 
increasing at a noteworthy pace, 
as electric power, at first used 
only for lighting, is being in- 
creasingly utilized for heating 
and as motive power. The do- 
mestic power consumption In 
Japan is rapidly approaching 
that In advanced Western coun- 
tries. The increase in electric 
Neues consumption by Japanese 
—— which Was about 

5 per cent for some time since 
1951, has recently risen to over 
lO per cent. 

The growth of industry and 
the elevation of the living stan- 
dards combine to guarantee a 
continuous Increase in — 
for #leetric power. mye 

Mere Facitities Neeited-: 


During -the eight vears since 
the inauguration of the nine 
electric power companies in 
May 1951 hydro and thermal! 
power plants with eae combined 
eapaeity of 5,880,000kw were 
constructed. This is about 70 
per cent of the generation cap- 
‘ aeity ef 8,5670,000kw at the time 
the nine companies were start- 
ed. 

For maintaining a balance be- 
tween supply and demand new 
power stations capable of gen- 
erating 5,860,000kw must be 
bullt in the next four years. 


The previous policy of giving 
priority to hydroelectric gen- 
eration is steadily giving way 
@s thermal power generation 
has become more economical 
due to rapid technical progress. 
The “water first thermal next” 
principie has thus been steadily 
changing with new high-effi- 
ciency thermal plants taking up 


 “fecessary 
“- *tnaveshirients in the power indus- 


base leads and 
reservoir type 
plants handling peak loads. 
Thus, equal importance is now 
being «attached to hydro and 
thermal projects. 

Exhaustive studies are also 
being made of new generation 
techniques like pumping up 
power generation and low-head 
genefation in an earnest effort 
fer power development on the 
most economical basis. 

Since their inauguration in 
1951, the nine electric power 
companies have spent a com- 
bimed total! ef ¥1,077,400 million 
for the expansion and renova- 
tion of power plants and equip- 
ments. 

Big Spending Planned 

In the next four years (end- 
Ing in fiseal 1962), they will 
spend 506,000 million mere 
just for the construction of pow- 
er plants only. Inclusive of ad- 
ditional funds for the construc- 
tion of transmission, transfor- 
mation and distribution facili- 
ties and for the improvement 
of accessory eguipment, funds 
for plarit-equlpment 


try in the coming four years 
aggregate ¥042.700 million. The 
annual average of ¥225,700 mii- 
lion far exeeeds the annual 
average spending of 134,700 
million in the past eight vears. 
The total amount of fixed as- 
sets held by the nine power 
eompanies as of the end of 
March 1959 totaied ¥1,296,500 
million or some 30 per cent of 
the combined total of fixed as- 
sets in all industries in Japan. 
The ratio of fixed assets of the 
nine power companies to their 
net worth Was 91 per cent. 
Electric power enterprises, 
which have smaller internal re- 
serves than other industries, 
are naturally compelled to de- 
pend more heavily on deben- 
tures and external loans. 
Refundment is increasing in- 
evitably as loans are mounting 
and the volume of funds requir- 
ed is swelling at a faster pace. 
The nine power companies 


have so far successfully manag 
ed to carry out development 
eager om schedule by acquir- 
ne the necessary funds from 
domestic sources as well as by 
indueting capital from abroad. 
In the coming four vears, they 
need ¥O42,700 million as con- 
struction costs and 545,700 
million to take care of owutstand- 
ing debts. 

With the ftecreasing scale of 
thermal generation, the demand 
for coal and heavy of) for 
thermal generation is also ris 
ing. 

As the volume of fuel con- 
sumption increases ‘apd the 
ratio of fuel expemses to the 
power cost grows, it becomes 
more important for the power 
companies to secure a smooth 
supply Of necessary fuel over 2 
long period and at reasonably 
low prices. Hence it is urgently 
necessary that the Government 
draft an imtegrated energy sup 
ply-d2mand program. As an im- 
mediate measure, more and 
more thermal stations using 
heavy oi] should be built, 

Atomic Generation ) 

‘Japan plans*to generate about 
8,000,000kw of atomic power 
by fiscal 1975. Under this 

rogram, the Atomic Power 

eneration Co. was Inaugurated 
in November 1957 and an irm- 
proved Calder HMall-ty atomic 
power plant f(eapac 160,- 
00@kw) is scheduled to start 
generation in fiscal 1963. 


The level of i electricity 
charges in Japan is far lower 
than that ef other public utility 
services and as compared with 
foreign countries. The principal 
reason is the excessively low 
reappraisal value of fixed as- 
sets which were mostly con- 
structed before World War II. 
Capital expenses such as de- 
preciation, imterest and taxes 
calculated on the basis of this 
lew evaluation are consequent- 
ly smail, 

Oid generation equipment 
which serves as the basis of the 
present charge is valued at 


about 50,000 for hydro 
and 20,000 for thermal 
per Kw while the cost of new 
equipment is ‘'¥120,000-150,000 
for hydro and '¥60,000-70,000 
for thermal power. Hence, the 
weight of capital spending in 
the cost of electric power tends 
to increase as new power sta 
tions are built. This tendency 
is bound to continue for some 
time. The power companies 
are trying to correct this situa- 
tien as far as possible. For a 
rational correction of this 
trend, however, governmental 
decision to set fair charges 
based on the swelling cost is 
mecessary. 
Power Tariff 


In view of the latest develop- 
ments, the government is now 
studying a concrete plan for a 
rational electric power tariff on 
the basis of a recommendation 
by the Electricity Rate System 
Council. It is earnestly hoped 
that the Government will take 
into full consideration some 
specific factors calculated to con- 
tribute to the sound develop- 
ment of the electric power 
industry. ‘These include the 
calculation of a justifiable profit 
based on the adoption of the 
rate base system, a rational 
amount of internal reserves, 
adoption of a refundment 
formula for improving the 
capital composition and estab- 
lishment of a rational rate 
system, plus some privileges in 
interest and tax payments. 

The power loss, which was 
25.3 per cent in fiscal 1951, has 
been sharply reduced to 143 
per cent due to a series of ra- 
tionalization operations includ- 
ing an improvement of major 
equipment. 


The amount of coal required 
for generating a kwh was 0.95 
kg im fiscal 1951. Due to the 
remarkable rise of thermal 
efficiency the figure has been 
reduced to 0.59 kg. This has re- 
sulted in a saving of about 
6,300,000 tons of coil a year 
amd a sharp reduction of the 
fuel expense. 


power 
ower 


Because of automation, mech- 
anization of clerical work and 
additional maneuverability of 
field operation, the number of 
personnel has been steadily 
decreasing despite the marked 
expansion of the management 
seale. The annual volume of 
power sales per worker has 
been more than doubled as com- 
pered with fiscal 1951. 


Coordinated Management 


Rationalization is not restrict- 
ed to individual operations by 
the nine power companies. By 
making the best use of their 
respective merits and with the 
cooperation of the Electric 
Power Development Company, 
regional power councils were 
established in April 1958 by 
dividing the national power 
supply network into four re 
gions (the northern, eastern, 
central and western regions) 


for an integrated and more 
efficient management of power 
supply operations. For the 
over-all supervision of inter 


regional assignments the Central 
Power Council was also created 
in Tokyo at the same time. 


Through effective manage 
ment of the coordinated opera- 
tion, water hitherto wasted has 
been effectively utilised and 
high-efficiency thermal power 
stations have been more exten 
sively used. Through such 
“management economization” 
measures, an additional volume 
of power amounting 660,000,- 
000 kwh was made available in 
the past one year to cut genera- 
tion costs by about ¥1,400 mil- 
lion. Interregional exchanges 
of power supplies at the time 
of low-water seasons in certain 
regions have also served to 
stabilize power supplies. 

The power resources develop 
ment program in the coming 
four years (ending fiscal 1962) 
has been restudied on the basis 
of the wide-area coo 
operation. This is expected to 
reduce the generation target 
by 1,220,000kw resulting In a 
saving of ¥96,600 million in con- 
struction expenses. 


Top ieft: 


_A 21,000-KVA ‘generator installed at the Kami-Nojiri power station of the To- 
hoku Electric Power Co. — 


Above: 


PD EE OST CANE ON 


Below: 
Super high voltage transformer at the*Chiba’ thermal generation plant of the 
Tokyo Electric Power Co. With a capacity of 200,000 KVA, it is the largest of 
its kind in Asia. 
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Chubu Electric Power 


Co., Inc. nacova 


Chugoku Electric Power 


K. Cee 


Co., Inc. HIROSHIMA 


Hokkaido Electric Power 


Co., Inc. saproro 


Hokuriku Electric Power 
Co., Inc. 


TOYAMA 


Kansai Electric Power 


Co., Inc. osaka 


Kyus 


Electric Power 


Co., Inc. FUKUOKA 
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General View of Petroleum Industry 


The current business prosper'i- 
ty in Japan has .proved a big 
boon for the oil Industry, with 
domestic demand for petroleum 
products rising sharply and im- 
port prices of crude oil and 
tanker rates decreasing. 


Last year, a total of 20 mil- 
lion kiloliters of oil products 
were sold in Japan. This was 

2 per cent over the 1958 figure. 

” Sales of heavy oil registered 
the largest increase—34 per 
cent over 1958, . Light oil sales 
registered a 29 per cent rise 
while that of kerosene inoreased 
26 per. cent and gasoline 16: per 
cent, 


The brisk activities in the 
electric power, iron and steel 
and chemical industries contri- 
buted to the marked increase 
in the demand for heavy oil. 
The increased motor traffic help- 
ed raise the - awendl 4 for light 
oil while a. large consumption 
of fuel oil in homes caused in- 
creased demand for kerosene. 

To cope with the rising de- 
mand, oll refining firms stepped 
up their operations 80 per cent 
last year and vet they were un- 
able to meet the ever-increasing 
demand. 


During the last yearend, the 
supply of kerosene, light and 
heavy oil fell short of the rising 
demand. Consumers’ market 
stiffened as a result. 

In view of the changed situa- 
tion, the Government revised its 
origina! foreign exchange alloca- 
tion for oil imports during the 
first three months of this vear 
—the last quarter of the 1959 
fiscal year and approved an in- 
crease of crude oil imports 
from the original 420,000 bar- 
rels per month to 450,000 bar- 
rels, This had the effect of sta- 
bilizing the oil market, if tem- 
porarily. 

Compared to other petroleum 
products, there has not been 
any serious shortage of gasoline. 
The increased crude oil imports 
were expected to bring the gaso- 
line stockpile to more than 502,- 
000 kiloliters at the end of 
March, The domestic demand 
is estimated at 400,000 kiloliters. 

As for. light oil, of which 
- there has been a chronic short- 
age, it is likely to reach a de- 
mand-supply balance thanks to 
the increased .crude oil imports. 

The over-all picture of the oil 
market is as follows: stable mar- 
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Consumption Seen Rising 


ket conditions for light and 


heavy oil but surpluses of gaso- 
line and kerosene, 


The consumption of petro- 
leum in 1952, when the control 
over petroleum was completely 
abolished, amounted to 5,381,723 
kiloliters or 92,488 barrels dai- 
ly, exceeding the prewar record 
of “5,003,435 kiloliters or 86,223 
barrels daily in 1937. Since 1952, 
the consumption of petroleum, 
which had been held back for 
so long a time, has shown a 
spiraling increase. 


The consumption of gasoline 
and gas oil for transportation, 
kerosene for domestic use, and 
heavy fuel oil for shipping and 
manufacturing industries con- 
tinued to break records year 
after year. 


The rise in consumption of 
heavy fuel oil has been most re- 
markable. This tendency is at- 
tributed to the fact that the sup- 
ply of coal has been quite un- 
stable owing to strikes and to 
the fact that the Government 
approved the switching from 
coal to heavy fuel oil as a mat- 
ter of rationalization. 

The policy of switching to 
fuel oil, however, coupled with 
the deflatfon policy adopted by 
the Government in the fall of 
1953, which caused a sharp de- 
crease in the demand for coal, 
drove the coal industry into a 
severe slump. 

Under these circumstances, 
the Government revised its pol- 
icy in 1954 and restricted the 
consumption of heavy fuel oil. 
Its purpose was to protect the 
impoverished coal industry and 
improve the foreign exchange 
situation by holding back on oil 
imports. 

The “Fuel Oil Boiler Installa- 
tion Restriction Law” was to 
remain in force from 1955 
through 1960. Under this law 
the consumption of heavy fuel 
oil by manufacturing industries 
was restricted. 

In addition to this a duty was 
imposed in August 1955 on the 
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import of crude oil and B and C 
heavy fuel oils, thus indirectly 
restricting- -y consumption of 
heavy fuel oil 

It is probable that these meas- 
ures will not remain effective 
very much longer, as they sim- 
ply complicate the coal price 
and suppty problems. 

The postwar rate of increase 
in . petroleum 
Japan was extremely high in 
comparison with that of the 
rest of the world, but in 1958 
it slowed down. The to- 
tal domestic consumption of 
petroleum products then 
amounted to 16,232,152 kilo- 
liters or 279,730 barrels daily! 


showing an. increase of only 
5.6 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. This low rate of 


increase reflected a worldwide 
economic slump which also had 
its effect on Japan. 

Of all petroleum products, 
heavy fuel oil is in greatest 
demand. For example, the con- 
sumption pattern in 1958 was 
as follows: gasoline 243 per 
cent, jet fuel 0.6 per cent, kero- 
sene 6.9 per gent, gas oil 7.3 
per cent, heavy fuel oil 55.3 per 
cent, lubricating oil 3.5 per cent 
and other minor products 2.1 
per cent. This pattern was 
determined largely by the re- 
quirements for heavy fuel oil 
by the manufacturing indus- 
tries, the power-generating in- 
dustry, and gas manufacturing 
industries which used oil in 
place of coal. 

Long-Term Prospect 

Although the consumption of 
petroleum products in Japan 
has been restricted partially, the 
demand, nevertheless, has been 
increasing year after vear at a 
substantially high rate. 

In the case 6f coal, Japan’s 
resources are scant ang rapidly 
diminishing, and its production 
cost is higher than that of pet- 
roleum products. As for hydro- 
electric power, its development 
haS been so rapid in recent 
years that additional sources 
are gradually diminishing. Con- 
sequentiy emphasis must be 
placed on thermal electric pow- 
er in the future. It appears, 
therefore, that future demands 
for power, for the most part, 
will have to count on petroleum. 
" In January 1958, the Econo- 
mic Planning Agency of the 
Japanese Government published 
a long-term forecast on energy 
demand in Japan, which was 
prepared by experts represent- 
ing economic, industrial and 
academic circles. They forecast 
that the demand for 
will increase at a rate’ faster 
than that for other forms of 
energy, petroleum increasing 
from 16.4 per cent of the total 
in 1956 to 28.1 per cent in 1975. 


Distribution of Petroleum 

In Japan, petroleum products 
are sold to consumers through 
agents or sub-agents affiliated 
with the main distributors, ex- 
cept for a relatively small quan- 
tity sold directly to major con- 
sumers. The main distributors 
in Japan number 14. There are, 
in addition, 11 trading firms 
engaged in the import and sale 
of heavy fuel oil, although the 
amount handled by them is 
comparatively small. The agents 
are located throughout Japan 
and numbered 2,68 at the end 
of September 1957. Besides 
these agents there were 4,514 
sub-agents. 

Petrochemical Industry 

The petrochemical industry 
in Japan, which has a rather 
brief history, started with the 
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At Unparalleled Rate 


rise of modern petroleum re- 
fining after World War Il, but 
has achieved its most remark- 
able development in_ recent 
years. 


The first petrochemical manu- 
facturing facilities to be operat- 
ed in Japan were secondary 
butanol and methyl-ethyl-ketone 
manufacturing units utilizing 
refinery gas (F.C.C. gas) as raw 
material. These facilities were 
completed in March 1957 at the 
Shimotsu refinery of the Maru- 
zen Oil Co. located in Waka- 
yama Prefecture. Since then, 
various petrochemical units 
have been completed one after 
the other so that now there are 
nine plants owned by eight com- 
panies. 


In detail, there are the iso- 
propanol and acetone units of 
the Nippon Petrochemicals Co. 
at Kawasaki, using F.C.C. gas 
from the Nippon Petroleum Re- 
fining Co. the various petro- 
chemical units (ethylene, poly- 
ethylene, ethylene glycol, aro- 


matics and their derivatives) of lexpenditures 


the Mitsui Petrochemical Indus- 
tries at Iwakuni, using petro- 
leum fractions and refinery gas 
from the Koa Oil Co.; ethylene 
and polyethylene units of the 
Sumitomo Chemical Co. at Nii- 
hama, using naphtha from the 
Idemitsu. Kosan Co; various 
petrochemical units (ethylene, 
polyethylene, styrene and ethy- 
lene giycol, etc.) of the Mitsu- 
bishi Petrochemical Co. using 
naphtha and refinery gas of the 
Showa Yokkaichi Sekiyu Co. 
aromatics manufacturing units 
of the Mitsubishi Oil Co. at 
Kawasaki, for continuous pro- 
cess platformate; polyetyrene 
manufacturing units of the 
Asahi-Dow Co. at Kawasaki and 
the Mitsubishi Monsanto Chem!- 
cal Co. at Yokkaichi; and: the 
aromatics manufacturing units 
of the Maruzen Oil Co. at Matsu- 
yama, all of which are now op- 
erating smoothly. 


In addition to the above, a 
group of petrochemical manu- 
facturers in the Kawasaki area, 
using naphtha from the Nippon 
Petroleum Refining Co., are 
now scheduled to complete con- 
struction of various new units 
within this year. The com- 
panies are: the Nippon Petro- 
chemicals. Co. (ethylene and 
butadiene), Showa Yuka K.K. 
(polyethviene), Furukawa 
Chemical Industry Co. (poly- 
ethylene), Asahi-Dow (styrene), 
Japan Catalytic Chemical Ind. 
Co. (ethylene oxide, ethylene 
Bivcol), and the Japanese Geon 
Co. (synthetic rubber). More- 
over, a project by the Nippon 
Synthetic Rubber Co. at Yokka- 
ichi (Government participation 
¥1,000 million—$3.6 million—or 
40 per cent of the total 
capitalization of ¥2,500 million 


or $6.95 millién) to construct 
butadiene and $.B.R. manufac- 


turing units will also be com- 
pleted within this year. 


The total investment required 
for construction of the above 
fourteen plants, owned by thir- 
teen companies, will amount to 
¥82,000 million or $228 million. 
Most important will be _ the 
facilities for polyethylene (total 
requirement: ¥23,000 million or 
$64 million); ethylene (¥12,200 
million or $34 million); syn- 
thetic rubber (¥17,000 million 
or $47.3 million) and aromatics 
(¥9,000 million or $2,500,000). 
The petroleum consumption of 
the above facilities operated at 
capacity will amount to 550,000 
kiloliters per year or about 
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9,500 barrels daily. 

Although more than a year 
has already passed since the 
production of petrochemical 
preducts was started In Japan, 
operation ratios of the plants 
are not satisfactory except in 
a few instances. Operators, 
however, expect to rectify 
this in the near future. 


Here are some of the difficul- 
ties faced: (1). most of the 
manufacturing techniques have 
been introduced from abroad; 
(2). the petrochemical industry 
involves many chain products; 
and (3). some lapse of time is 
required for making adjust- 
ments with the rest of the in- 
dustry. Consequently the un- 
dertakings, in general, have not 
7 been profitable. However, 
s the above-mentioned prob- 
lems are solved, profits are ex- 
pected to be registered. 


Refining Facilities 

Although the petroleum refin- 
ing facilities of Japan suffered 
almgst complete destruction dur- 
ing the War, they have been 
improved year by year since 
the reopening of the Pacific 
Coast refineries in 1950. New 
fecilities up to. international 
standards in respect to both out- 
put capacity and techniques 
have recently been constructed, 
one after another. 


Output capacities and_ capital 


during the last 
several years have increased 
much faster than the number 


of facilities, showing that the 
standards of each have improv- 
ed considerably. Moreover, 
since Japan's petroleum refin- 
ing industry must depend on 
paraffinic Middle East crude oil, 
which contains much sulphur 
and requires a high degree of 
refining, the present facilities 
show remarkable improvement 
over those of prewar¥@days. 

For example, all of the newer 
refining facilities have remote 
automatic control systems and 
are designed to be operated with 
a minimum staff and maximum 
safety. I. should be noted that 
the organization, the facilities, 
the engineering, and th@ train- 
ing in quality and safety con- 
trol all cone: been improved re- 
markably in order to meet tTie 
meticulous requirements of 
automation. 

The improvement of Japan’s 
refining facilities, needless to 
sav, is due to the introduction of 
the latest techniques and the 
guidance of the industry’s best 
engineers. Moreover, most of 
the refining equipment and ma- 
chines can now be domestically 
manufactured with but a few 
exceptions such as special com- 
pressors, pumps and _  instru- 
ments, 


rude Distillation Units 

All of the crude distillation 
units recently constructed are 
atmospheric 
with increased capacities be- 
tween 30,000-40,000 barrels r 
day. In these units, the distilla- 
tion towers are-specifically de- 
signed to meet particular re- 
quirements. For example, the 
crude oil processed in Japan 
contains much sulphur and naph- 
thenic acid so that the flush 
zone, the top section and other 
parts of the tower are lined 
with chrome alloy, monel metal 
or titanium in order to prevert 
corrosion. In addition, jelec- 
tric desaiting units to process 
crude oil have been installed in 
several refineries. 

The currently-used type of 
pipe-still is for the most part of 
the vertical type. It has been 
widely adopted inasmuch as it 
is superior to the cell or box 
type in respect to heat efficiency 
and construction cost. 

High Octane Gasoline 

As the demand for high oc- 
tane gasoline is increasing be- 
cause of the requirements of 
presentalay automobile engines, 
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distillation units, 


One of Japan’s most up-to-date oil refineries 


the modernization of refining 
facilities likewise, has advane- 
ed rapidly. Among the improve- 
ments are the catalytic reform- 
ing and the catalytic cracking 
units. As for the former, the 
Platforming Unit of U.O.P., the 
Fluid Hydroforming “Unit of 
ER & E and the, Houdriforming 
Unit of Houdry have been in- 
stalled. Of the total catalytic 
reformers now in use, platform- 
ers represent the majority, total- 
ing eleven units. Platinum, as 
a catalyst for reforming, has 
strong resisting powers against 
sulphur and is said to have a 
longer life than is generally 
realized. 

As a high yield of aromatics 
can be obtained from naphtha 
of naphthenic base crude oils 
such as Seria crude, some re- 
fineries are producing aromatic 
hydrocarbons as a part of pet- 
rochemical production. 

For catalytic cracking units, 
the U.O.P., ER & E and Houdri- 
flow types are now in use. The 
former two are the fluidizing 
bed type and the third unit is 
the moving bed type. Recent- 
ly, a Shell type catalytic crack- 
er was constructed with a com- 
paratively large output capacity 
of 12,000 barrels per stream 
day. Gases from these units, in 
most cases, are used: as feed 
stock for petrochemical process- 
es to produce acetone, butadiene, 
etc. 

* By the use of the above- 
mentioned facilities, the octane 
value of gasoline has been in- 
creased to more than 70 MON. 
Moreover, aviation gasoline 


to be imported can now be 


supplied locally, since an alkyla- 


(115/145) which previously had 


tion unit was installed In 1957. 
Labricating Oi] Units 


To meet the § increasing 
demands of the machinery in- 
dustry, high grade lubricating 
oil \manufacturing units have 
been installed successively, em- 
ploying technical know-how 
adopted from abroad. The units 
can be classified as 1). solvent 
deasphalting, 2). solvent ex- 
traction and 3). solvent dewax- 
ing. Propane deasphalting 
units for 1), Furfural extrac- 
tion and Duo-sol (blend of 
cresol and phenol benzene) de- 
waxing units and its remodeled 
tvpe of MEK (methyl ethy! 
ketone) dewaxing units for 3) 
are generally adopted. 

Desulphurization Units 

It is needless to say that sul- 
phur must be removed to pro- 
duce various high grade pro- 
ducts from Middle East crude 
oil. To desulphurize gasoline, 
the Doctor, the hypochlorite 
treating and the acid treating 
processes were generally in use 
until recently. However, the 
copper sweetening process us- 
ing copper chloride, the Unizol 
process using caustic soda and 
methanol as the solvents and 
Solutizer process using caustic 
soda solution as the solvent are 
now adopted in some refineries. 
Additionally, the unifining pro- 
cess is now being adopted as a 
catalytic hydro-desulphurization 
process to remove sulphur con- 
tained in lighter fractions by 
using the hydrogen generated 
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as a by-product in the catalytic 
reforming unit. 

After the war, remarkable 
improvements have been made 
in equipment and vessels. For 
example, compressors and 
pumps are now of the turbine 
or motor-driven types, the old 
reciprocal types being obsolete. 
Mechanical seals have been pro- 
duced domestically to prevent 
the leakage of pumps. Ductile 
cast iron and Meehanite casting 
have come to be used in con- 
structing equipment. Improved 
casting methods, such as the 
die-cast and shell mold me- 
thods, make it possible to pro- 
duce delicate and high grade 
castings’ Which have contribut- 
ed greatly to the improvement 
of modern day equipment. 

It should be noted that stor- 
age tanks of the floating roof 
type, which formerly were con- 
structed according to foreign 
techniques, are now construct- 
ed successfully according to 
domestic techniques. 

As for welding methods, 
argon gas-sealed welding has 
been developed now so that it 
can be used in welding non- 
ferrous metals such as copper, 
aluminum, titanium, etc., in ad- 
dition to stainless steel, and is 
contributing greatly to the de- 
velopment of the petrochemical 
industry in which highly corro- 
sive liquids and gases are often 
deait with. Portable X-ray test- 
ing apparatus using isotopes 
are now in use for inspecting 
welding, making it possible to 
test field weldings or interiors 
of complicated drums and tow- 
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‘OUTLINE OF BANKING IN JAPAN, 


The inauguration of Japan's 
banking system dates back to 
2872, only a few years after the 
beginning of the Meiji Restora- 
tion in 1867. 


There are at present (April 
1960) 87 privately operated 
banks throughout the country. 
They consist of 77 ordinary 
banks (13 largé city and 64 
Jocal), seven trust companies, 
and three long-term credit 
banks.: In addition to these, 
there is a foreign exchange 
bank which handles foreign ex- 
change business and export—im- 
port financing, but this, too, is 
classified as a city bank. 

Ordinary banks or banks of 
deposit play the most import- 
ant role, being by far the most 
Mumerous: Besides these pri- 
vate banks, there are a number 
of governmental banking insti- 
tutions such as the Japan Deve- 
lopment Bank and the Export- 
Import Bank of Japan. 

Foreign banks also operate 
on Japanese soil. They number- 
@d 14 as of April 1960. 

Commercial Banks 

The 77 ordinary banks which 
provide Japan with the usual 
banking facilities oper#te very 
Much as their foreign counter- 

rts. Of these banks, the fol- 

wing 13-.are referred to as 


city banks: Fuji, Mitsubishi, 
Sanwa, Sumitomo, Mitsui, Dai- 
ichi, Tokai, Japan Hypothec, 


Daiwa, Kyowa, Kobe, Hokkaido 
Development, and Tokyo. 
' The city banks transact a 
t amount of business, hav- 
ng branch networks in all the 
leading cities of Japan. Manv 
@f them, in fact, have overseas 
Pranches and all of them handle 
foreign exchange business. 

The local banks are establish- 
ed roughly on a one-district-one ~ 
bank basis. Their branches are, 
@s a rule, scattered chiefly in 
@reas to which they belong. 

The methods used in operat- 
Ing the ordinary banks do not 
differ basically from those of 


their foreign counterparts, Their 
functions include the acceptance 
of deposits, granting of loans, in- 


vesting in securities, domestic 
and foreign exchange transac- 
tions and the settlement of bills 
and checks on the basis of cur- 
rent deposits. Some ordinary 
banks also engage in the trust 
business. 


Unusual Peculiarities 
Their balance sheets, how- 
ever, show some differences 
between them and commerci- 
al bar«s in the United States 
and Europe,’as indicated in 
the following table. 


counts, held mainly by business 
institutions for the settlement 
of their checks and bills, ordi- 
nary deposits that can be drawn 
at any time, and deposits at call 
which ean be drawn after a 
week's advance notice. All these 
are ealled deposits payable on 
request. 
Bank Loan Practices 

Japanese banks appropriate a 
large portion of their capita) for 
loans, Jeaving little over Ff Sor in- 


Principal Assets & Liabilities es of Banks - 
(As of February 1960) 
In ¥100 million 


‘Long- 
Term 
All Ordinary City Local Credit Trust 
Banks Banks Banks Banks Banks Banks 
Liabilities Deposits 73,236 865 46.345 23,520 988 2,382 
(Time Dep) (40,953) (39,835) (24,563) (15.182) ( 187) ( 929) 
Bonds Issu 7,159 2 2 0 7,156 0 
Borrowing 5,057 4,837 4,740 97 146 72 
Capital Surplus & 
Earned Surplus 5.244 4,521 2.809 1,712 439 282 
Assets Cash 9.594 9,051 7,189 1,862 214 427 
(Checks & Bills) ( 8,051) ( 7,530) ( 6450) (1.080) ( 177) ( °342) 
Securities 12,556 11,639 7,417 4,222 601 315 
(Government 
Bonds) ( 444) ¢ 423) (€( S40) f 83) { 16) ( 4) 
Loans 68 808 58,959 40,177 18,782 7,779 2,068 
(Bills 
Discounted) (21,518) (20.288) (14,608) ( 5.680) ( 164) ( 1,064) 
(Leans) (46,719) (38,115) (25,024) (13,001) ( 7,604) ( 999) 
Extensive Time Deposits vestment in securities. 
The first difference to be not- 
ed is that ordinary banks hold Of the various types of bank 


comparatively large amounts of 
long-term time deposits. The 
total deposits in all categories 
amounted to ¥6,986,500 million 
as of the end of February 1960, 
and of this, fixed deposits for 
a period of three months or 
more amounted to '¥3,983,500 
million or 57 per cent. 

This situation is attributed, 
as has been made clear from 
time ‘to time, to the fact that 
the stock market in the country 
is still. in a developmental 
stage and the people at large 
prefer indirect investments 
through banking institutions. 

Time deposits under the pre- 
sent banking system are clas- 
sified into three’ categories— 
thfee-month, six-month and one 
year, the last category account- 
ing for largest ety = of time 
deposits. 

In addition to the time de- 
posits there are the current ac- 


loans, advances for discounting 
mercantile bills and sole bills 
make up the greatest amount, 
followed by loans on bills for 
use in connection with long- 
term lending. Advances for dis- 
counting of bank acceptances 
(bills endorsed by banks) are 
small In amount, and overdrawn 
accounts are negligible. 


Of the total loans of ordinary 
commercial banks, 48 per cent 
are made to manufacturers, par- 
ticularly in the chemical, textile, 
iron and steel, and _ electric 
machinery industries. Loans to 
wholesalers and retailers; trans- 
portation and communication 
enterprises; electric power, 
mining and service industries 
follow next in the order shown. 
Consumer loans are negligible. 

It is also a _ peculiarity 
Japanese banking for ordinary 
commerical banks to loan a large 
part of their funds for capital 


a a’ 


of 


investment. As of February, 
1960, the amount of such loans 
totalled ¥430,300 million, equal 
to about two-thirds of the 
amount invested for the same 
purpose by special long-term 
credit banks. The ordinary 
commercial banks also acquired 
considerable amount of the 
bonds issued by the long-term 
credit banks. 


Investment in Securities 


In contrast to their brisk loan 
activities ordinary commercial 
Japanese banks are extremely 
moderate in investing in secu. 
rities. The fact is that these 
banks are too occupied with 
the active demand for loans at 
the present moment to deal with 
investments in securities 

his relative lack of interest 
in the security market by com.- 
mercial banks is due largely to 
the fact that enterprises whose 
debentures are Weak negotiably 
and that find it difficult to 
acquire needed capital through 
the iesuanchyor additional stock, 
resort to ba loans. 

National Bond Holdings 


National bond holdings by 
Japanese banks are scanty when 
compared with those of com- 
mercial banks in Western céun- 
tries. No long-term national 
bonds are issued now in this 
country, whereas the short term 
(three months) national bonds, 
issued only through the Bank of 
Japan, offer interest rates so 
low that commercial banks are 
not enthusiastic about them. 


Loans Payable 


As for loans payable, Japan- 
nese commercial banks in urban 
areas are deeply in debt, parti- 
cularly to the Bank of Japan. 
This simply shows that the cap- 
ital funds for enterprises en- 
gaged in Japan's rapid economic 
expansion are derived from ordi- 
nary commercial city banks 
which in turn draw upon the 
Bank of Japan. 

Bank Rates 

Japanese bank rates, the ceil- 
Ing for which has been set and 
adjusted from time to time by 
the Government since 1948, 


Bank of oni nerve couter of the Japanese financial wend 


are considerably higher than 
those of British and American 
commercial banks. The ceiling 
on interest for deposits was 
raised almost yearly after the 
war, thus increasing consider- 
ably bank liabilities, 


Interest rates paid on bank 
deposits vary according . to 
their nature. In any Case the in- 
terest on one-year fixed deposits 
(6 per cent) is much _ higher 
than the standard interest on 
deposits in Western commercial 
banks. The rate, of course, is 
not as high as that charged for 
loans or paid on security bonds 
in Japan. 


A ceiling is also ixed for bank 
loan rates, but this is only a 
voluntarily one established by 
the banks themselves in recent 
years. A new plan is under way 
whereby the voluntary ‘ceiling 
established by the Danks will 
be replaced by one that varies 
automatically in accordance 
with shifts in the Bank of 
Japan's official rates. 

In March, 1959, t.u.e ceiling 
adopted for interest rates to be 
paid for bank loans on Bank of 
Japan rediscountable bills, and 
bills comparable to them, was 
set at a lower rate than that for 
other kinds of loans. 


Earning Power 

The earning power of ordl- 
nary banks, for the most part, 
is not low. Their profit margin, 
however, has been narrowed 
during the last few years. In- 
come from loans has been de- 
creasing and various costs, in- 
cluding deposit and loan inter- 
est payments, have been ii- 
creasing. 

The situation resulting from 
these factors, however, is being 
met through increased work- 
ing funds. 

In order to Increase their 
working capital, ordinary banks 
deposit a considerable portion 
of their net profits every term 
instead of distributing them as 
dividends, In doing so divi- 
dends recently have been cut 
from 10 per cent to 9. 


Long Term Credit Banks 

The Long Term Credit Bank 
Law, under which such banks 
operate, Was enacted back in 
1952. As of April, this year, 
there were three banks of this 


kind: The Industrial Bank of 
Japan, the Long Term Credit 
Bank of Japan, and_— the 


Hypotheec Bank of Japan. Their 
main business is to provide 
equipment and working funds. 
There is also a Japan Real 
Estate Bank which extends 
loans mainly fo medium-size and 
smail enterprises on the secur- 
ity of real estate. 

The long term credit banks 
accommodate loans chiefly to 
the key iron and steel, electri- 
cal, shipping and chemical in- 
dustries., 

Funds needed for. such loans 
are raised by floating deben- 
tures payable in one to five 
years. None of the long term 
credit banks accept deposits 
from customers other than local 
public entities and the recipi- 
ents of their loans. 


Trust Banks 

There are seven trust banks 
in Japan, one of them recently 
established. The other six, 
which were trust companies be- 
fore the war, assumed their 
present Status in 1948 in ac- 
cordance with the Banking 
Law. Authorized to engage in 
ordinary banking business, 
they are practically the same 
as ordinary banks except that 
trust business plays “a _pre- 
dominant role in their opera- 
tion. 

Foreign Exchange Banks * 

The Bank of Tokyo is the only 
Japanese bank which speci- 
alizes in foreign exchange busi- 
ness and foreign trade banking 
under 


the Foreign . Exchange — 


- rer a ee 


a ae 
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: 


eadwaatenes of the Federation of ‘Banking Aasotiatiogs of Supen 


Bank Law. The Bank of Tokyo 
is the offshoot of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, which was a spe- 
cial foreign exchange bank be- 
fore the war. 


In addition to the Bank of 


Tokyo, some ordinary banks, 
with the authorization of the 
Finance “Minister, are engaged 
concurrentiy in foreign  ex- 
change activities and foreign 
trade banking under the For- 
eign Trade Control Lav’, Called 
authorized foreign exchange 
banks, they are identified as 


‘Class A or Class B. 


Class A banks are authorized 
to engage in all foreign ex- 
change activities. Listed as Class 
A banks as of April, this year 
are the following 12 Japanese 
banks: Tokyo, Fuji, Mitsubishi, 
Sanwa, Sumitomo, Mitsui, Dai- 
ichi, Tokai, Hypothec, Daiwa, 
Kobe and Industrial. In «.cdition 
14 foreign banks having bran- 
ches In .apan are authorized to 
act as Class A foreign exchange 
banks. 

There are 22 Class B foreign 
exchange banks in Japan. These 
are not entitled to conclude cor- 
respondent contracts with 
foreign banks, to open letters 
of credit for ithports or to hold 
other than U.S. dollar or pound 
currencies. While Class A 
foreign exchange banks receive 
deposits of foreign currency 
from the Government, Class B 
banks do not. 


Liaison and Cooperation 

Head offices and branches of 
banks throughout the country 
are organized into bankers’ as- 
sociations in the areas where 
they are located, and these as- 


sociations, in turn, are combin- 
ed into the Federation of 
Bankers’ Associations. There 
were 75 bankers’ associations 


as of April this year. 

The activities of the associa- 
tions and the over-all federa- 
tion include Haison between 
banks, clearing house operation, 
research and surveys for the 
improvement of the banking bus- 
iness, formulating policies and 
making decisions on matters 
confronting banking institutions 
as a whole and making recom- 
mendations to the Government 
and other quarters. 

One of the most important 
functions of the Federation of 
Bankers’ Associations is to work 
out mutually satisfactory meas- 
ures for handling ank deposits 
and to establish voluntarily 
maximum interests rates on 
loans. This is being done by 
its Fund Adjustment Commit- 
tee. 

Governmental Controls 

In view of its pubiic nature, 

the banking business is subject 


to various ¢ controls under the 


--- oe 


supervision-of the Minister of 
Finance. These measures are: 

1. Approval of the Minister 
of Finance is necessary to 
establish a new bank. 

2. A bank's capital must be 
more than a prescribed amount. 

3. Approval of the Minister 
is necessary before a bank may 
change the amount of Its capital 
or its location or establish new 
branches. 

4. Officials of banks are sub- 
ject to restrictions on their as- 
sumption of other posts. 

5. The Minister may request 
banks, when necessary, to re- 
port to him on their status and 
to permit inspection of their 
operation and assets. 

6. The Minister is empower- 
ed to order banks, if necessary, 
to discharge their officials or to 
suspend operations, and he may 
also revoke their licenses. 

The Minister of Finance is 
thus keeping a constant watch 
on the increase of bank loans, 
the ratio of loans to deposits, 
and the ratio of their working 
outlays to their working income. 


Bank of Japan 
The official money rates of 


the Bank of Japan have a great 
bearing on the interest rates 
and thre loan rates of commer- 
cial banks. 


In addition, the reserve de- 
posit system, which went into 
effect in September last year, 
obligates banks to place a cer- 
tain percentage of their deposits 
in the Bank of Japan. Although 
the law was approved by the 
Diet in-May, 1957, it was held 
in abeyance until September 
last vear. 

The Bank of Japan also sells 
to and buys from banks securi- 
ties and bills, but the amount 
actually traded is rather negli- 
gible. 

Of the greatest concern to the 
banking work’ is the problem 
of liberalizing exchange. This 
is now being studied by private 
as well as Government circles in 
response to the call from GATT 
(the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Va- 
rious banks are also very much 
concerned with this: problem, 
which is becoming increasingly 
urgent in order to keep Japan 
abreast of the current economic 
trends of the world. 


‘Bank of Tokyo o, or: ie ay wea a conk 


THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 


Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


THE BANK OF KOBE, LTD. 


Naniwa-cho, Ikuta-ku, Kobe 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK, LID. 


Uchisaiwai-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


| THE DAIWA BANK, LTD. 


Bingo-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 


THE KYOWA BANK, LTD. 


Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


THE SANWA BANK, LTD. 


Fushimi-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 


THE FUJI BANK, LID. 


Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


THE LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 


THE SUMITOMO BANK, LID. 


Kitahama, Higashi-ku, Osaka 


Ohte-machi, 


THE HOKKAIDO TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 


Kita 2-jo, 3ePporo, Hokkaido 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. 


Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


THE TOKAI BANK, LID. 


Sakae-machi, Naka-ku, Nagoya 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Marunouchi. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


THE MITSUI BANK, LID. 


Nihombashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


THE BANK OF TOKYO, LID. 


Nihombashi, Chuo-ku; Tokyo 


; (In alphabetical order) 
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Trading Volume Stea 


dily Spirals 


At Tokyo Stock Exchange 


Thanks to Economie Growth and Increased Savings 


Turnover is one of the yard- 
sticks to measure the activity 
and prosperity of a stock mar- 
ket. Here in the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange, the trading volume 
has been steadily spiraling. In 
1957, the average daily turnover 
was only 25,468,000 shares. It 
soared to 38,948,000 shares in 
1958 and 70,908,000 in 1959. 

This phenomenal rise is sup- 

y two major factors— 
the high growth rate of the 
Japanese economy and an in- 
crease in the people's savings. 
Also responsibie are animated 
public relations activities, an 
increasing fad among the pub 
lic for stoek investment and de- 
velopment of the investment 
trust system. 3 

Securities dealers registered 
at the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
are shown in the following table: 


No, of apital 

Members (¥1,000) 
1952 115 3,918,100 
1953 112 6,732,000 
1954 lll, 7,397,500 
1955 103 7,428,000 
1956 102 12,797,500 
1957 100 14,068,500 
1958 100 14,844,800 
1959 99 24,404,700 


As indicated in the above 
table, the number of exchange 
members has been on the dec- 
line, while their capital has 
been increasing. The latter fact 
corroborates the strong capital 
power of stock dealers, espe- 
cially the so-called big four— 
Nomura, Yamaichi, Daiwa and 
Nikko. , é 

These four securities firms 
account for 53 per cent of the 
nation’s total in capital, 21 per 
cent in the number of business 
Offices, 34 per cent in the num- 
ber of employes, 61 per cent 
in sales’ proceeds in stock and 
securities trading, 58 per cent 
in commission income, 56 per 
cent in business profit and 90 
per cent in investment trust 
principal on hand. 

In addition, the big four have 
many small and medium deal- 
ers under their wing. Ag the 
term “big-four market” indi- 
cates, they exert an extremely 
strong influence on the stock 
market. The market fluctua- 
tions are virtually at the dis- 


1000 


posal] of these sirms. 

The big four have a very pro- 
mising future. One noticeable 
step taken by them recently is 
the establishment April 1 of 
separate companies exclusively 
handling investment trust busi- 


ness. They are called the No- 
mura, Yamaichi, Daiwa and 
Nikko investment trust corm- 
panies. 


The extent of the expansion 
of the big four may readily be 
perceived from. the unusually 
large number of new personnel 
they employed this year. Nikko 
hired 1,270, Daiwa 1,080, Yama- 
ichi 1,080 and Nomura 1,000. 

This ever-expanding scale of 
these large firms tends to widen 
the gap with other smaller and 
weaker securities companies. 

The recent move to reduce 
stock trading commission mir 
rors this tendency. The pre 
sent commission rate, which 
was fixed in May 1956, is ¥2 per 
share traded. During the five 
year period, however, the num- 
ber of general stock investors 
has greatly increased, bringing 
unprecedented profits to stock 
brokers. 

From this standpoint, the Fi- 
nance Ministry has directed the 
exchange to work out a concrete 
plan to lower the commission 
rate, in the belief that stock 
dealers can afford to cut the 
rate. 

The ministry estimates that 
the commission income of sec- 
urities brokers in September, 
last year is about 5.3 times that 
in the corresponding month in 
1955. ‘The estimate is based on 
a drastic 9.8-fold increase in 
turnover at the Tokyo’ Stock 
Exchange. While admitting that 
these firms need much more 
working expenses than five 
years ago; the Finance Minis- 
try is of the opinion that the 
commission rate should be re- 
duced to help foster the stock 
market. 

One of the biggest troubles 
on the part of securities firms 
in this connection is that most 
of them except the big four 
cannot operate on commission 
income alone. Whereas the big 
four are ready to cut the rate 
slightly, smaller firms are bit- 
terly o to the reduction. 

ws that the big four 
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and the smaller companies do under the wing of large ones. 
not have many comimon inte There is one more noticeable 
ests. tendency in evidence—increas- 
The growing gap between ing linkage of securities com- 
these two groups can be traced nies with particular banks. 
back to the popularization of For instance, Nomura has come 
stock investments. Riding high to have closer ties with the 
on the crest of the stock boom, Sanwa Bank with the establish- 
the big four have positively ment of the Toyo Trust Bank. 
cultivated latent segments of Daiwa is strengthening its af- 
investors. filationg with the Sumitomo 
The investment trust system Bank. A rumor is afoot about 
has also played a big role in the connection between Yama- 
popularizing investments. This ichi and Fuji Bank. It seems 
has led to the organization of to originate from the fact that 
independent trust firms. Ryosaku .Hirano, former mana- 
It was only a year ago that ging director of the Kakumaru 
the problem of separating in- Securities Co., has recently been 
vestment trust departments installed as president of Yama- 
from stock companies flared up. ichi. Kakumaru is known to 
The plan was enforced so quick- be closely affiliated with the 
hy because the big four, favored Fuji Bank, while Yamaichi; to- 
by the rapid development of in- gether with Nikko, have their 
vestment trust business, have accounts at the Mitsubishi Bank. 
become confident of their se The present brisk business in 
parate trust firms being able to the stock market is due not 
operate on a paying basis. only to the rapid growth rate 
Then how will the separation of the Japanese economy but 
of investment trust departments giso to the scarcity of shares 
affect the stock. market in the resulting from excessively | 
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future? At least, the formation gmali capital. Still in the post- 
of the four investment trust war stage, the stock market is 


sales companies will usher in an not well stabilized as yet, often ©™t price control measures. For 
heated OMe thing, it is recommended 


intensified sales competition. As becoming excessively 
a result, more savings will be over short-supply brands. 
invested in securities, lea This situation compels the 
to an expansion of the stock and pinance Ministry to take steps 
capital markets. 
oreover, it is likely that 10 to ensure a sound development 


securities firms in Tokyo and o¢ the stock market. Since the market but 
the stock and improving the constitution month of a group of represen- 


Osaka which are engaged iM turn of the year, 


investment trust business will market has turned a little slug- of the Japanese economy. 
This is because the Fi- other words, 


follow the example of the big gjch. 
four and separate their invest- nance Ministry has imposed 
ment trust departments. At the restrictions on debts by securi- 


same time, the open investment ties firms, which had been in- and capital dealings. 


trust s¥stem wil be exparided creasing. 
in addition to the present unit They 
trust. 


an incfease in the trend of their possession Or pay tem- 
smaller securities firms to spe- porarily for their customers. 
cialize in stocks of particular This added to the heat of the 
industrial lines. 


to control stock prices in order necessary not only for the 


were liable to get as “scarcity market” situation, 
much loans as possible to in- viously 
Another development may be crease the number of shares in market’s sound progress, will 


vestments rather than expedi- 


On 10-Day Survey Tour 


that the taxation system on 
enterprises be revised. 

Such basic measures are 
Japanese buSinessmen are 
normalization of the stock showing great imtérest in the 
also for normalizing scheduled visit early next 


In tatives of 20 major American 
capital increase. financial organizations to this 
must be facilitated in prepara- country, 

tion for liberalization of trade Twenty-two American finan- 


cial tycoons, accompanied by 

oo more precise, the their wives, are scheduled to 
otri arrive here on May 8 to survey 

. Cet we ee et possibilities for their 


overseas securities investments 
in this country. 
The unprecedented visit to 


worsen if the number of Japa- 
nese shares owned by foreign- 
ers and foreign investments in- 


stock market and fears mount- crease while the current small Japan of so many American 


The big four, however, are en- eq that investors might suffer capital situation is unrectified. financial leaders has been ar- 


countering strong 
from local securities dealers in jy declined. 
their ambitious attempt to set Signs are distinct, however, 
up locel:branches. In some areas that the market is emerging 
where their plans to create their from the effects of the minis 
own branches are unsuccessful, try’s loan limitation — policy. 
they are trying to enter into With the market regaining ac 
ong with smaller local tivity, voices are growing that, 
rms. A .reorganization of the in an effort to help develop it, 
in progress the government should take 
firms coming basic measures ‘to expedite in- 
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resistance heavily when the market sharp- © This year’s stock market has ranged by Japanese Bond Under- 


been centered on such interna- Writers Association, Federation 
tional pivotals as Mitsui Bus- Of Economic Organizations 
san, Sony, Toshiba and Ajino- (Keidanren), and the Japan 
moto. Those issues, which have Chamber of Commerce and In- 
a strong competitive power in dustry. 
export, such as Nippon Toki, The American investment in- 
are also popular in what may spection team will confer with 
be described as a “trade liber- leaders of the Japanese Govern- 
alization market.” ment and financial leaders and 
On the other hand, sethacks inspect Japanese industries dur- 
are seen for thosé sectors which img its 10-day stay here. 
are hard hit by the free trade Japamese businessmen are ex- 
situation, such as textiles and pecting that the visit of U.S. fi- 
pulps. A fmajor change in the Danciers will go a long way to 
market is that the investors are paving the way for freer —_ 
tending to favor particular ot Amerie eapi en 
mising fsstes, despife’ the Pact to” ~ 
that they used to care little visitors are slated to have dis- 
about individual stocks as long cussions with their Japanese 
as they belonged to prosperous counterparts on minute techni 
industries, cal matters concerning security 
Taking the textile as investment activities. 
an example, Toyo Rayon alone Keidanren President Taizo 
is high, while most others are Ishizaka said that the visit of 
on decline. This is because To the U.S. financial inspection 
yo Rayon’s products are expect-.team would not directly lead to 
ed to be highly competitive even @ prompt removal of existing 
when trade is placed on @ free restrictions on U.S. capital flow 
basis, to Japan, but that mnound-table 
Although the economic discussions between Japanese 
growth rate is slackening, the and American financial leaders 
bullish stock market will con- would “surely give impetus to 
tinue for the time being inas- Japan-U.S. capital interchange.” 
much as business is still going The following is the list of 
on at a high level. There will American financiers expected to 
be no downward change at lecst join the inspection team: 
during the first half of this Usdéerwriters: 
year. In the second half, slight can eee Ag: x —s —_ 
fluctuations will affect the mar weiner: Charies E. Kock. vice pres- 
ket, but the securities market ident of Dillon, Read & Co.. Inc. 
as a whole will continue to de- and Mrs. Kock; A. Varick Stout, 
velop. This prediction is based senior partner of Dominick & Domi- 


on the fact that t i . nick, and Mrs. Stout; James Cogge- 
fact that the capital im oot Jr. president of Firet Boston 


crease rate is still low as com- 

Cc d Mrs. of 
pared with the growth rate of Charles E. Saltriman, eartner of 
the nation’s economy. Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Mrs. 


Saltzman: John A. Schiff, partner 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Mrs. 
Schiff; James S. Adams, partner of 
Lazard Freres & Co.; Joseph A. 
Thomas, partner of Lehman Broth- 
ers, and Mrs. Thomas: William A. 
Forrester Jr., vice president of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
inc.. and Mrs. Forrester Jr.; Nelson 
Schaenen, partner of Smith, Barney 
& Co.; Alexander M. White, man- 
aging partner of White, Weld & 
Co., and Mrs. White. 

Institutional Investors: . 

Frazar B. Wilde, president of 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co. and Mrs. Wilde; John D. Lock- 
ton, treasurer of General Electric 
Company and Mrs. Lockton; W. A. 
Parker, chairman of the board of 
Incorporated Investors’ and Mrs. 
Parker; S. L. Sholley, president of 
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U.S, Investment Team Coming 


The Keyston Custodian Funds, 
and Mrs. Sholley; O. K. Ande 
president of New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. and Mrs. 
Anderson; Everett G. Judson, vice 
president of New York Life In- 
surance Co., and Mrs. Judson: B. L. 
Holland, presidefit of Phoenix Mut- 
ual Life Insurance Co., and Mrs. 
Holland. 

World Bank: 

George L. Martin, director of In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and. Mrs. Martin. 
Secretary: 

A. N. Overby, vice president of 
First Boston Corporation, and Mrs. 
Overby: Mark C. Feer of the same 
company. 

Unofficial Participant: 

Marcel A. Palmaro, partner of 

Lehman Brothers, and Mrs. Palmaro, 


Inc., 
rson, 


. ss 


— ae O. ~ 


“Stock Exchange at Kab 


NOMURA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


Chairman of the Board: Tsunao Okumura 


President: 


Minoru Segawa 


1, 1-chome, Nihonbashi-Tori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Tel: 211-1811 


r 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


Chairman of the Board: Kounosuke K oike 


6 


t am 


President: 


3, 1-chome, Kabuto-cho, 
Tel: 


Hajime Ohgami 


Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
671-1101 


-” 


DAIWA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


President: Chisato Fukuda 


8,'2-chome, OhKtemachi, Chilyoda-ku, Tokyo 


ty 


Tel: 231-6611. ’ 


‘ 


NIKKO SECURITIES CO., LTD. 
Chairman of the Board: Genichi Toyama 
President: Gakuzo x oshino 


New Marunouchi Bldg. 4, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Tel; 271-1201 
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E CARRIED IN HIGH STYLE 


August 11 JAL inaugurates 
DC-8 Jet Courier Service - 


Wee Mi ee et A A AL a 


of Japan. Here ts the charm, the elegance, the graciousness of Japan, dedicated to your utmost comfort. 
° Pe x ERI ES 
Re 
‘ “te ‘ | Bees ms ae For reservations & information call your travel agent or ~ 
as Tokyo, Osaka, Fukuoka, Sapporo, Nagoya, Kyoto OVERSEAS OFFICES : Honolulu, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, New York, Washington D.C., Sao Paulo, Okinawa, Taipei, Hong Kong, Manila, Bangkok, Singapore, Londow 
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